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PREFACE. 


THERE is, we think, among all people a natural feeling of 
respect for that which is gone before; or, in other words, a curi- 
osity accompanied with reverence towards the records of the past, 
—something like the personal feeling in society which is occasioned 
by the presence of venerable age. The “ Laudator temporis Acti,” 
if he wanted a defence for his favourite and partial opinions, might 
find them in the general concurrence ; and certainly, though they 
may, like those on other subjects, be carried into an undue indul- 
gence, yet in principle they seem to rest on a solid foundation. 
The present is not so much the follower of the past, as its off- 
spring’; and who would not wish to know all that belongs to his 
ancestry, to the founders of his family, to his parental stem? But 
as those who live in the early periods of a nation’s existence are 
not aware of the future curiosity of their posterity, nor of the ob- 
scurity that may hereafter envelope the most familiar usages, and 
even the most important events of their own time; so in conse- 
quence are they little careful either to record or to preserve that 
which to them needs no explanation, which possesses no pecu- 
liar value, and appears to be in no danger of being lost or obscured. 
Time however passes on, and behind its steps mist and obscurity 
are continually gathering. Some things are overlooked by negli- 
gence, some lost by misfortune, and even some destroyed by folly 
or malignity. Hence arises the immense labour necessary in ac- 
quiring those extensive stores of knowledge which can alone render 
the studies of the searcher into antiquity successful. On whatever 
branch of the general subject he may enter, he must possess a 
comprehensive erudition which brings all that belongs to the in- 
quiry at once within the circle of sight,—a sagacity enabling him to 
supply by conjecture and analogy what has been entirely lost or is 
partially defective, and a delicate and discriminating power in ba- 
lancing between different shades and degrees of evidence, and se- 
parating the probable from the true. To effect this to any extent, 
as in the whole range of national antiquities, lies beyond the 
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powers of a single and unassisted person; the field of inquiry 
requires combined exertions, and diversified talent and experience. 
These reflections on a subject to which we have always given 
close attention, and on which, we hope, we have not laboured in 
vain, have been not unnaturally suggested by the formation 
within this past year of the British Archeological Association, an 
association that has arisen out of the best auspices—a general 
belief in its utility—and which we think will be attended with 
the best results. Its numbers ensure such extensive connections, 
that its researches can be prosecuted every where, without dif- 
ficulty or discouragement. We know of no event connected 
with our particular pursuits that has gratified us so much for 
many years; we hail its rise with pleasure, we contemplate its 
permanence and increase with confidence, and we hope that it 
may in time weaken the force, if it cannot destroy the entire 
power, of the poet’s saying, 


Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque venit. 


S. URBAN. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. P. requests permission to explain a 
passage in his letter, (June, p. 601,) 
upon the Roman Iters from London to 
Canterbury; upon which we made an edi- 
torial note. ‘I have said that the 
Romans had two roads into Kent, and 
that Cesar marched on one of them on 
his way to the Thames; because, as I 
firmly believe, it was then a beaten road, 
which the Britons had long previously 
used as their ordinary way from the coast 
of Kent to the fordable part of the 
Thames, spoken of by Cesar. ‘That many 
of the roads in this island, that were 
adopted by the Romans, were originally 
British roads, I doubt not: even the 
Watling Street seems to have been such 
a road, improved by the Romans; if we 
may derive the name from GwabDvULu, 
meaning, in the language of the Britons, 
to render or make firm, solid, or sound; 
which is corroborated by Richard of Ci- 
rencester’s writing it Via Guethelinga: 
and I have read that it was a pre-existing 
road repaired by the Romans.” 

J. N. inquires for any particulars (be- 
yond what appear in Bloomfield) of the 
family of ‘‘ Seaman of Norwich,” amongst 
whose members were Thomas Seaman, 
Sheriff of Norwich in 1679, and High 
Sheriff of Norfolk in 1688, and Sir Peter 
Seaman, Sheriff of Norwich in 1699, 
Mayor in 1707, and High Sheriff of Nor. 
folk in 1710. He is desirous more par- 
ticularly of ascertaining the date and origin 
of this family establishing themselves in 
Norfolk, and whether they were descended 
from the Cheshire family of Seaman, of 
whom there were members bearing pre- 
cisely the same names. ‘The Norfolk fa- 
mily were seated at Heigham, which was 
in the hundred of Humbleyard, till it was 
afterwards made part of the county and 
city of Norwich, as it now remains. 

B. P. presumes A. H. S. (p. 339) 
is aware that there was a family at Hever 
(Kent) of the name of Cheyné, or 
Cheyney, which intermarried with that of 
the Boleynes of Hever Castle and Roch- 
ford Hall, Essex. The latter estate de- 
volved on the Tilney family in 1774. 
(Vide Benger’s Life of Anne Boleyne.) 
A beautiful monumental brass still exists 
in Hever church to the memory of Mar- 
garet Cheyné, 23 Aug. 1419. 

M. M. M. writes: In Nichols’s Lite. 
rary Anecdotes (vol. ix. p. 159,) it is 
stated that the family of Toke, Tooke, 
Tuke, or Tuck, &c. (for many other 


yarjations in the spelling of the name, see 


Gent. Mag. New Series, note, vol. xii‘ 
p- 602) are descended from Le Sieur 
de Touque, Toc, or Touke, as it is vari- 
ously spelt in different copies of the Bat- 
tle Abbey Roll, where he is mentioned, 
amongst others, as having attended Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, at the Battle of 
Hastings. Now his name is not men- 
tioned in the Index of Tenants in Capite, 
where asa Norman Knight it naturally 
would be, nor, I believe, do any of the 
names of his children appear in the Sur- 
vey, as they probably would had land 
been granted to him, or his immediate de- 
scendants, From this it seems probable 
that he was either killed at the Battle of 
Hastings or returned into Normandy, 
and that if he had any children they did 
not possess land in Britain; and, since the 
names of Tochi, Toche, Toche, Toc, 
Tocho, Toka, Toke, Tokesone, Tuke, 
Tuka, and Thochi, occur as holders of 
lands in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the name of Thoke in the 
year 1014, (Lysons’s Magna Britannia, 
Norfolk,) it seems much more probable 
that the families are of Saxon or Danish 
than of Norman origin. Can any of the 
readers of the Gents. Magazine throw 
any light on the derivation of the name? 

J. A. R. remarks, Among the great 
variety of historical subjects designed by 
the British artists of the present day, it 
has often occurred to me that the follow- 
ing may be worthy of notice, which I 
have never seen introduced, i. e. Sir 
James Thornbill on a high scaffold paint- 
ing within-side the dome of St. Paul’s, 
and in the attitude of running backward, 
and in great danger of falling over, while 
a companion, observing this (with great 
presence of mind), is seen with a brush 
daubing over the painting in order to 
alarm bim, and save his life. If this were 
managed by a clever artist, and the 
painter’s anxiety manifested in bis coun- 
tenance, at seeing his work injured, as he 
appeared to be rushing forward to pre- 
serve it, I think it might prove an in- 
teresting picture. 

T. W. inquires where West’s original 
sketches tor the Stained Glass that was 
begun for the West window of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, are to be 
found. 

Errata. Ina small portion of the impres- 
sion of our present number, at p. 40, line 25, 
Sor Sunday read Saturday. In p. 42, line 15 


from foot, for “* Falstaff calls simple ‘ Sir,’ 
read Falstaff calls Simple “ Sir.” 
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The First-born; a Drama. (Printed for private circulation.)* 


THE present composition is, properly speaking, neither a tragedy or 
comedy, but a domestic drama, a poem in a dramatic form, exhibiting in a 
lively and pleasing manner, through the medium of the persons themselves, 
the simple fortunes and adventures of rural life—the disappointment of 
rejected love in one, the punishment of guilty and unnatural pride in 
another, and the trial of virtuous affection and constancy, and resistance to 
the temptations of ambition, in a third. Such is the subject which the 
poet has embellished with the elegancies of ideal fiction, and conducted 
through the vicissitudes of contending passions, of opposing interests, and 
those changes that affect the destinies of the humblest life, and disturb the 
repose even of the most tranquil disposition. Our literature does not 
abound in this branch or class of the dramatic story so much as that of 
some of our neighbours ; our flight has been of a more ambitious kind ; in 
the higher region of intense mental agitation, in the conflict of mighty 
passions, in the exhibition of deeper sorrows, in the imposing grandeur of 
feelings lofty and remote from common participation ;——in the description 
of that presumptuous and erring ambition that is crushed under the 
gigantic structure itself has raised, and the delineation of that utter and 
hopeless misery that admits no hope, and seeks no other refuge than the 
grave. Such are the achievements of the great masters of their art ; and 
so great has been at once their power and success, that the forms of their 
creative fancy, the images which they have called forth from the depth of 
mental inspiration, and to which they have given the truest and noblest 
attributes of nature, have become little less than realities in the memory 
of mankind,—a rival creation of human power, so strongly are they 
painted, so freshly remembered, so easily and quickly recalled, at least by 
all who are gifted with vivid perceptions of the beautiful and the true. 
The impressions they make are so permanent that we are scarce willing to 
distinguish them from what Nature herself has done; and, like the monk 
in the chapel of the Escurial, when pointing to the figures of Titian and 
Velasqnez, we may say—I have lived so long among these, and seen them 
unchanged while all else is changing around me, that I almost believe these 
to be the real figures of humanity, and that we are but the pictures and 
shadows of it. 

But the empire of the drama, the mental dominion of thought and 
poetry, is not so to be confined as to admit pleasure and instruction only 
through one channel. The true poet stands in the central point, where 
all human passions and feelings, high and low, strong and weak, perma- 
nent and transitory, are at his command and subject to his choice. The 





* In expressing the pleasure we have received from the present composition, we trust 
that we may publicly return our thanks to the Rev. Wm. Harness as to the author ; 


to whom we were previously obliged by his affecting little drama of ‘‘ Welcome and 
Farewell.” 
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gentler passions, the softer emotions of the heart, the humbler interests, 
the common cares and joys and sorrows of lowly life, have also their power 
to affect the mind when represented with that clearness, perspicuity, and 
truth which poetry requires, and with that judicious selection of circum- 
stances and taste in combination, which good natural feeling and acquired 
habits of composition seldom fail to enable the author to produce. There 
is one province in the poetic drama beyond this, more remote from the 
sympathies of ordinary minds, and further removed from their knowledge, 
where fancy and imagination hold the supreme sway, soliciting little assist- 
ance from the passions, from change of incident, from variety of circum- 
stance, or force of character, but imparting sufficient delight to the mind by 
the beauty of the imagery, the elegance of the fable, the delicate arrange- 
ment and choice of the language, and the exquisite harmony of the metre. 
Such is the Comus of Milton, in which the little simple story is but the 
vehicle for those ethereal flights of fancy, those fine allusions, and those 
rich combinations of poetical language that have justly placed it at the 
head of its class. Such also are the beautiful dramas of Tasso and 
Guarini. In this species of poem, what is wanting in views of com- 
mon life and individual nature is supplied by the ideal grace and the 
pervading dignity of the execution; by the refined expressions and beau- 
tiful and remote allusions ; the whole heightened by musical accompani- 
ment and scenical decoration. Between these two kinds of dramatic fable, 
in a region lying below the dark and tempestuous passions of the deep 
tragedy, more remote from the immediate presence of Melpomene, 
and not requiring the rich exuberance of ornament and reflected lustre of 
that poetic diction which would only mar the simple pathos, and overload 
the plain narrative of the domestic story, the present drama makes no 
unsuccessful appeal both to our natural feelings and to our poetical taste. 
The subject is so treated as to be natural without being common ; and 
the poet, while borrowing by observation from the realities of everyday 
life and of private manners, has embodied his ideas in characters perma- 
nently and poetically true. The characters of the persons in the drama 
are well conceived and consistently maintained, the contrasts in incident 
and situation keep the attention alive, and the events are so directed as to 
appear to flow naturally from the causes, yet sufficiently attractive to 
occasion a pleasing surprise ; the reader is satisfied with the justness of 
the reflections, that are either deliberately given, or such as arise from 
accidental associations or sudden turns of fortune ; and the lover of nature 
will not overlook the short but pleasing touches of description which are 
at all times calculated to gratify and soothe the mind, but which are pre- 
sented with double force and interest when they appear in their sweet and 
undisturbed tranquillity, amid the conflict of human passions, the anxiety 
of worldly cares, and the disappointment of cherished hopes ; recalling us 
from the transitory to the permanent, from what has only av artificial and 
false connection with the feelings to that which claims a strong, inherent, 
and natural association with them. There is no further need of, remark 
or introduction from us, and we turn to the far more pleasing occupation 
of giving such an abridgment of the story as may place its leading features 
before the reader's mind, making use of the author's language when we 
can, and only introducing our own in order to bring the narrative into a 
compass conveuient to the space we can command. The poet should 
strike his first blow as early as he can, seize and secure our attention by 
some early exhibition of his power, and his after-path will be compara 
tively smooth and easy. This is effected in the present case successfully 
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by the quarrel between George and Walter in the opening scene, and we 
think also that much talent and skill are shewn in designing the character of 
Sir Charles, which seems intended to harmonize the opposing shadows of 
the other characters, acting as a medium between the contrasts of the 
artificial sentiments and erroneous views of Lady Ellinor, and the strong, 
plain, and natural sense and feeling of Walter and the Empsons. We do 
not mean to say that there is no part of the drama that might not be capa- 
ble of some improvement ; and we certainly think that, without any violent 
interference with the general scope or the particular execution of the plot, 
Lady Ellinor’s first error might have been spared, and her character have 
been preserved free from those spots that we too distinctly see upon her 
virgin zone ; while some other satisfactory reason might have been found 
for the strange concealment of Walter : and this is of importance, because 
that one error must spread a cloud over the remainder of her life, which no 
reconciliation with her son could remove, and sully a reputation, that no 
late repentance could restore, thus leaving the termination of the story not 
quite satisfactory to us ; but he whom a few faults in any composition pre- 
vents from partaking of the many beauties, is one who is attempting to 
dry up the very sources of enjoyment, and to reverse the beautiful ordina- 
tions of nature, which enable us, if rightly disposed, to draw good out of 
evil, and to extract nourishment and pleasure from trivial or even noxious 
things. Perhaps, also, in the instance before us, we are mistaken in our 
judgment, and that the poet, if called upon, would convince us that his 
plot was not in any part formed without sufficient deliberation, that he 
had fully considered the different means to effect his desired purpose, and 
that no particular portion could be altered without injury to the whole. 
In this case we are quite willing to be convinced, and shall see without 
displeasure the torch of criticism drop from our hands and expire, which 
we uplifted only to reflect the lustre, and exhibit to others the beauties of 
that structure which we ourselves approved and admired. 

The play opens with the scene of a corn field in barvest time, and a 
dispute bétween two young husbandmen, Walter and George Saxby ; the 
cause of quarrel being, as Walter gives it, that George Saxby taunts him 

That I an infant at the vicar’s gate 
Was in my helpless infancy exposed ; 


while George points to Walter's arrogance and scorn, and his absence 
from the village festivities. 


Is’t not pride 
Which when the wake, or fair, or village feast, 
Collects us to keep holiday together, 
Prompts him forbear our sports, and brood alone. 
Now with his flageolet upon the hills, 
Now by the river side in moody thought, 
+ Now with some book of rhymes in the deep wood? &c. 


The real-cause, however, is George’s jealousy of Walter, who he thinks 
has estranged his cousin Mary from his love. 


Groreer,—I know not how to speak, I’m all in doubt ; 
From childhood I have loved my cousin Mary, 
nid: hoped that she loved me. When first my father 
Purchased the farm hard by she was an infant 
And I a boy not more than ten years old, 
Yet even then I loved her. When sent here, 
As oft I was, on errands from my home, 
*Twas my délight to see that as I entered 
She would spring forth, and spread her little arms, 


« 


. 
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And laugh aloud, and try to come to me 

Even from her mother’s lap ; as she grew up 

And ’gan to walk alone she’d take my hand 

And stroll for hours about the fields and lanes, 
Gathering the wild rose and the eglantine, 

As I bent down the branches to her reach. 

In all my boyhood’s light and stirring hours 
There was no sport i’ th’ green nor chase a-field, 
Though well I loved them, gave me half the joy 

I found in idling with that soft-eyed child. 

And when with feigned reluctance I forbore, 

She with her pretty wiles and promised kisses 
Would woo me still to be her playfellow. 

Then afterwards, in all her school-day troubles, 
To me she ran to hide her bursting tears ; 

In all her school-day triumphs first to me 

Would run to show the prize she had obtained ; 
Nor did she wish for any living thing, 

Kitten, or bird, or squirrel from the wood, 

To cast her girlish care and fondness on, 

But cousin George must seek it. And ’till Walter 
Began to train his slight and delicate limbs 

To our field labours, and to haunt the farm 

With his soft voice and gently flowing speech, 
His rhymes of love to suit old scraps of tunes, 
His tales of distant lands and former times, 
Conn’d from the vicar’s books, her kindness never 
Knew shadow of abatement or caprice. 

But now—I know not—there’s an icy power 
That severs us ; we are not as we were; 

Her eye averted never answers mine ; 

She talks constrainedly with me ; speaks of things 
Which of slight moment are to her or me; 

Calls me no more by kind familiar names ; 
Withdraws, if chance cast us alone together ; 
And with her strange indifference breaks my heart. 


This speech is given with a true warmth of feeling, conveyed in tender- 
ness and elegance of expression ; but, whether it is quite in accordance 
with the impression which the reader has previously formed of George 
Saxby in the opening scene in the harvest field, where he urges Walter to 
fight with him, we say, this we must leave to the author's judgment.. 

Walter does not deny his love, but says that being an unknown and 


friendless orphan he had never ventured to disclose it. 


Wa tter.—I own I love your daughter—fondly love her. 
I scarce can think—I never can believe— 
That any but one orphaned like myself, 
And utterly devoid of every claim 
Which might divide, and weaken by dividing, 
The stream of deep affection ever flowing 
Forth from the sacred fountain of the heart, 
A tenderness so infinite could yield 
As I, from my free soul, do render her. 
* * * 


Master Empson, 

Bethink you what she is, and what I am! 
Oh ! never would the sweetest, fairest flower, 
The summer bears, its tender root infix, 
And shower its blossoms on the barren rock 
Which stands in the broad ocean all alone ! 
Nor would the mild-eyed bird of love and peace 
Be from her woodland shelter lured away, 
There amid waves and storms to build her nest! 
No, there's no hope. 

* 


* * 
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My lonely life 
Knows but one solace—to admire her beauty ; 
One wish—to pass devoted to her service. 


Mary now appears, and an explanation takes place, which is the only 
passage that is not quite satisfactory to our minds ; when George tells Mary, 


Till he came hither I’ll be sworn you loved me ; 
and then Mary answers, 


Yes, George, I loved you as a sister loves, 
And thought that as a brother you loved me. 
* . * m7 


But when you came 
To talk to me of love it chilled and shocked me; 
You were so much my brother the words sounded 
Wicked for you to speak, for me to hear. 


Now this we do not think quite natural, for, in the first place, being 
cousins, there was nothing that ought to have appeared wicked in Mary's 
eyes in George’s love; and, secondly, there is such a wide difference 
between the brother’s friendly affection and the lover's fondness that 
surely Mary could not have mistaken them. We feel how utterly absurd 
it is for a critic to give advice to an author, or for his “ clouted shcon ” to 
tread upon the poet’s fairy path ; but we think something might have been 
devised for Mary’s colduess more natural than this. We should propose 
that George should have previously trifled, or been supposed by Mary to 
have trifled, with the affections of one of her female friends, and thus 
closed her heart against him as a lover of her own, while she was content 
to have lived with him under the same roof with the feeling of sisterly 
affection only. However this may be, Mary's father approves of the 
alliance of his daughter with Walter, and George departs in angry sorrow. 

Next comes on the scene the puritanical Vicar of the parish, who in 
his place as Vicar has entrusted him the annual donation which is sent to 
him by an unknown hand for Walter’s maintenance, and who, in his 
character as Puritan, has had the mean and low curiosity (a curiosity 
which belongs now and ever has done to that class of churchmen) to pry 
into the secret of Walter's birth, and who now informs him that he be- 
lieves he has discovered it. 

I’m more deceived than I was ever yet, 
Or they're no strangers to the Lady Ellinor, 
The wife of Sir Charles Tracy, who returns 


After long sojourn with the court abroad, 
To his patrimonial seat at the old Hall ; 


and he resolves to go to the Hall straight and commune with the lady. 
The second Act opens at Long-Ashby Hall, and with the presence of 

Sir Charles and Lady Ellinor Tracy, who discourse very prettily “de 

summo bono,” Sir Charles taking the philosophical side of the question. 


Happiness, I’m sure, 
Dwells not in lofty places. The lark soars 
Up to the skies to carol forth his song, 
But builds his nest a-ground. The noontide sun 
Shines brightest on the mountain’s snowy top, 
But only warms the valley at its base. 
Lapy E..iinor.—Does your philosophy contemplate, then, 
In its next transformation, to reduce 
Our state to the condition you admire, 
And test their happiness ? 
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Sir CHariEs.— ’Twere all in vain! 
The simple bliss enjoyed by simple people, 
Once forfeited, can never be reclaimed ; 
Learning, refinement, arts, inducing wants 
Foreign to nature, opening a wide scope 
For objects vague, for wishes infinite, 

For aspirations after viewless things, 

Teach us to scorn the blessings at our feet, » 
And long for some vast, undefined delights, 

Which, if existent, never can be reached ; 

Knowledge, a doubtful acquisition, shedding 

Its light upon our souls, like Psyche’s lamp, 

Expels the good best suited to their nature, 

And yields no reparation for its loss. 


He then laments the want of children :— 


Did I feel 
A father’s interest bind me to the world— 
Did our halls hear the sound of little feet 
Beating their pavements—did young, merry voices, 
Ringing with laughter, cheer our garden walks, 
And lawns, and alleys—did I leave my home, 
A group of clamorous children gathered round me, 
Inquiring where J went, how long my stay, 
Whose bounding joy would welcome my return, 
All had been different ;—life had not proved 
A waste I cannot till—a precious gift 
I have no purpose for—an instrument 
I know not how to employ—Oh! had our children — 


This touches a tender chord in Lady Ellinor’s feelings, which she turns 
aside, and expresses a wish to leave the lonely sojourn of the Hall; but 
the colloquy, in which the husband certainly bears the more amiable cha- 
racter, is broken by the appearance of the Vicar, who seeks a private 
interview with Lady Ellinor, and who commences immediately his in- 
sidious questionings to assure himself of a secret he has long suspected, 
which Lady Ellinor in vain endeavours to avoid. 


Why address me ?—can I assist you, Sir? 
Vicar.—Can you not, Lady? 
Lavy ELLINoR.— 
Vicar.— Excuse my boldness; 
I’ve reason to presume a word from you 
Might supersede the need of further search. 
Lavy Exuinor.—A strange conceit! I comprehend it not! 
I’ve heard no more than what you’ve now related. 
A child, a boy, found at the vicarage 
I well remember. I was then a bride— : 
Sir Charles and I sojourned in Westminster. 
All that you know I know, but nothing more. 


The Puritan minister, thus baffled, threatens to have an interview with 
the husband, and proceeds in that base and insolent strain not unusual 
with low-minded persons, till he tells her that he has identified the mes- 


senger who conveys the annual bounty to his hands for Walter with a 
near kinsman of hers, 


Dependent and residing at the Hall. 


As he cannot wring the unwilling secret from her, he again threatens to 
seek Sir Charles till she confesses. 


Since you have traced 
Our house’s near concernment with that youth, 
Learn, Sir, the secret’s mine, I vainly deemed it 
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Subtly secured ’gainst all discovery ; 

A mournful story ’tis, with which the honour 
Of a right noble lady, whose fair name 
Never reproachful epithet received 

From slander’s lip, inseparably is link’d. 

* * * * 


I own I know the parents of young Walter ; 
By my advice his home was here assigned, 
His mother’s fame secured. 


The Vicar then informs her, seeing he can extract no more, that his 
purpose in coming was to inform her that Walter is in love and betrothed 
to the daughter, the only child, of the wealthiest yeoman in that part of 
the country. She orders the Vicar to forbid the wedding’s further pro- 
gress, and resolves to remove Walter to ‘‘ brighter scenes and courtlier 
company ;” and she then expresses a desire to see Walter in the garden 
for a few minutes’ converse. 

Waiting the Vicar'’s arrival from the Hall, a téte-a-téte takes place 
between Walter and Mary, in such sweet pastoral talk, that has won our 
heart too much not to let our readers share in it. 


Watter.—He is so long in coming! this delay 
Is torture. 

Mary.— Trust me, he will soon be here. 
Come, sit you down beneath the linden trees 
Upon this bank, and ease your restless mind 
With admiration of yon laughing scene. 

Watrer.—If admiration could divert my thoughts, 

I need not turn my eyes away from thee. 

Mary.—You speak so idly ! 

WALTER.— What must I admire? 

Mary.—Admire! the wide and fertile view before us. 
How beautiful it is! its meadow-lands, 

Its corn-fields, and its woods. 

WALTER.— Oh! move aside 
Mary, my love, that intercepting curl, 

That, while you talk, I may see all your face! 

Mary.—Look on the landscape, Walter, not on me ; 
Upon those groups of scattered cottages 
Half seen amid their orchards—on yon grange, 
Whose gathered harvests crowd the rickyard nigh ; 
On Braunston spire, which from its woody knoll 
Is ever pointing upward to the skies, 

As it would warn us of our higher home. 

Watrer.—I’m almost fain to say, would we were laid 
Where the last sunbeams fall on the green turf, 
Within that peaceful churchyard, side-by-side. 

* * * * 


Mary.— Think of other things; 
Inhale the peace that breathes from all around, 
I’m never wearied gazing on this scene : 
How quietly upon the upland browze 
Yon scattered fiock ; while in the stream beneath, 
Where the tall alders yield them choice of shade, 
Stand pensively the kine—delightful all 
In its variety of pleasing sights— 
Till, where the plain in hazy distance fades, 
The Malvern hills rise cloudlike to the view ; 
How beautiful it ts! 

WALTER.— But not so fair 
In the bright midday as it is at eve. 
I often think the scenes we most rejoice in 
Are for their beauty debtors to the heavens 
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More than the earth. The rarest disposition 
Of land, wood, lake, which the wide world can offer , 
O’erhung by a dull, leaden, lowering sky, 
Is robb’d of all its charm ; while the blank moor, 
The close-shorn willow on the yellow marsh, 
The peatbog, with its square, black, stagnant pools, ; 
Lit by the bright sun of the jocund morn, 
Impart a sense of pleasure to the view. 
Mary.—May not the beauty be i’ the cheerful mind, 
Which has the grace to see it, rather placed 
Than in the landscape or the o’erhanging sky ? 





This delicate little strain of fond parleying is first broken by the pre- 
sence of George, who impatiently informs them that he is going into the 
wide world, and cannot rest there ; and then by the arrival of the Vicar, 
who informs Walter that the lady would converse with him. This it is 
evident is the important crisis of the plot, and the most difficult for the 
poet to encounter, in the strong and complicated passions which must be 
present at the scene. After some few speeches of involuntary admiration 
on her part, and of anxious doubt and inquiry on his, Lady Ellinor says, 


My task is hard, but it must be performed.— 
ii 
} 















Your mother, Walter, was of noble birth ; 

Your father wealthy, and of gentle blood ; 

And both were young, and both in the esteem 

Of their compeers were held the paragons, 

Whose presence graced the court. Daily they met 
In the town’s gayest scenes—the Mall, the ball ; 

iW In the same measure danced, in the same madrigals 
| Mingled their voices. What could they but love? 
{ 
\ 
I 






None saw them, but assigned them to each other. 
They fondly, wildly loved. 

WALTER.— And could their kindred, 
Being, as you speak, even in that cold world, 
Have had the heart to sever them ? 

Lapy E..tinor.—— Oh no! 

if} They on their course of love sailed smoothly on, 

| Fann’d by light gales along a placid stream, 

} All between banks of flowers ; none barr’d their union. 
Relations, friends, approved. 

WALTER.— And yet I am— 

And such my parents, and my birth their shame! 
These things perplex me. 






















And now the solution of the riddle is imparted, such as Walter little 
could have foreseen. 





Lavy E.iinor.— It is hard to utter— 
How shall I speak it? There was much delay ; 
The law is dilatory; noble kinsmen, 
Whose presence state demanded at their nuptials, 
Were far away and must be waited for. 
Oh! apprehend me quickly. In the court 
There was much licence, though the king was holy.* 
The marriage came at length—a gorgeous scene, 
And then, a month scarce past in privacy, 
The fairest boy the sun e’er shone upon 
Was born ; the fact from all the world conceal’d, 
Save from one relative. 

WALTER.— Yourself, Lady ? 





* Not quite so holy as the lady seems to imagine; but the subject is a little 
delicate. —Rey. 
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Lavy Ex.inor.—To me ’twas known. 
WALTER.— And the poor child ? 
Lavy E..tinor.— That hour 
Was toa far secluded home conveyed. 
WALTER.—An outcast, punished for no fault of his. 
Lapy E.i1nor.—Your father fondly supplicated for you. 
But at that hour, enamour’d as he was, 
He could deny her nothing. 
WALTER.— And my mother ? 
Lavy E..inor.—The parting from her child nigh broke her heart ; 
But she subdued the mother’s tenderness, 
And sternly clung to honour. 
WALTER.— Could it be ? 
Lavy E.iinor.—Honour’s her idol ; life’s a trifle to her, 
Compared with her fair fame. The very night 
Before your birth, a-blaze with jewellery 
She shone, the bright sultana of the masque. 
On the next eve she at the banquet sat, 
The courteous hostess of a hundred guests, 
Till, nature failing to support her courage, 
The attendants bore her fainting to the chamber. 


Walter receives this tale with less emotion than might be expected ; 
inquires eagerly after his father, and asks after his brothers and sisters. 
He is told that his father considers him dead, and that his brothers and 
sisters all one by one perished. He then requests a likeness of his 
mother—a description of her—a picture. Lady Ellinor says she was like 
her, and then turns a conversation, too affecting and dangerous to be pro- 
longed, to Walter's future fortunes, and informs him that his mother is 
studying to restore him to the state from which she cast him ; but Walter 
is the child of nature, has imbibed the gentle philosophy of his father’s 
disposition, and expresses his satisfaction in his present sphere. 


Oh! tell her, lady, 

Pomp, riches, rank are valueless to me; 

My care is higher than such gauds as those : 
I'd not, for all the advancement in the world, 
Exchange the freedom of my country life. 
What are the splendours of your courtly pageants ? 
I’m sure they are poor to what we may behold 
Here thro’ the beauties of the changeful day, 
From its grey dawning to its glowing eve. 
Where is the joy of scraping wealth together 
From desks and counters in the murky town, 
Compared with that of seeing in the fields 
God’s liberal bounties springing from the earth ? 
Or what’s the satisfaction rank may yield 
That’s equal to a peaceful loving home ? 





Lady Ellinor hints to him that his unaspiring mind and love of rural 


tranquillity and content is owing to some attachment to a Phillis or 
Delia. 


With wreathed crook, and silken-fleeced flock, 
To sing her carols to your shepherd’s pipe 
Beneath the woodbines at your cottage door. 


And she informs him that with his mother’s consent these nuptials may 
not be, “ you cannot know her heart ;”” when Walter naturally bursts out, 


Could she, who loved so madly, ruin mine? 
And now we must give Lady Ellinor’s explanation at full length. 
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It must not, cannot be. The hour may come— 
When the world’s less to her than now it is, 
Her youth quite gone, her waning beauty faded, 
When pride, the love of praise, and vanity, 
Fly the chill blasts which issue from the grave, 
And leave the aged breast to worthier tenants,— 
That she may force herself to brook her shame, 
Do a late justice to the child she has wronged, 
And implore pardon from her injured husband. 
But no, not yet. In sickness or in sorrow 
Such thoughts have strongly urged her, and oft times 
Could hardly be repressed. The day will come, 
I feel it must—not yet—still come it will— 
That dreadful revelation must be made, 
And all its torturing consequences sutfered— 
The crimson ignominy ; the world’s scorn ; 
The pity of the good; but that were little ; 
The loathed familiarity of those, 
Who, with their blighted names, now keep aloof, 
But then will freely greet her as their own ; 
Your father’s keen reproaches for the years 
Of comfort in his child abstracted from him ;— 
All might be borne; but I could not endure 
To see my son with humble blood allied, 
Or hear that yeoman’s daughter call me mother. 
Wa .ter.—VYour blood! you mother ! 
Lavy E..rnor.—I am self-betrayed. 


And here we think this scene would have ended with more effect than 
it does at present. From the opening of the third act it appears that 
Lady Ellinor had forbidden Walter to continue his attachment to Mary ; 
but he persists in his purpose of remaining faithful to his engagements. 
Their hard, imperious will 
May make me wretched ; it shan’t make me great. 

I'll not be torn from lowly liberty, 

I'll not be manacled with courtly forms, 

I’ll not be hemmed around by fine appointments, 
I’ll not be always watched by bowing lacqueys, &c. 


Mary says all on the occasion that an amiable and trustful maid 
ought to say——“* We'll love and wait and hope.” George also returns to 
bid them farewell, behaves with admirable temper and feeling, shake 
hands with Walter, leaves Mary, in case he dies when away, all his little 
property, and even wishes them to name their first child after 
him. Old Empson now comes in, who has been ignorant of all the late dis- 
coveries, and is eager for the fulfilment of the marriage. The Puritan 
Vicar however interposes, who informs him that he is commanded, as a 
tenant of Sir Charles, to order them to move no further in his purpose. 
This moves the old man’s spleen a little, and he mentions the obligations 
the family are under to him, among which is the following : 

—————— When Sir Charles at Naseby 
Lay fallen, with little hope to rise again, 

I tore him from the Roundhead ruffian’s grasp, 
And by a wound, whose scar records the act, 
Preserved his life at th’ hazard of my own, &c. 


He then finds that Sir Charles bears no part in a proceeding which is 
indeed guarded from his knowledge ; he determines to see him, and takes 
Mary with him ; in the meantime Lady Ellinor has an interview with her 
son in the public avenue leading to Ashby Hall ; and makes the following 
proposition : 
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In the French court my influence can do much ; 
For you I’ve used it. Thereis a rich abbey, 
Whose spires and towers may afar be seen 
Glistening in whiteness ’gainst the dark blue sky, 
And it stands nobly ’mid a wide domain 

Of fields and vineyards on a rising ground, 
Beside the silver Loire in fair Touraine : 

It waits but your consent to call you lord. 


But he refuses to change his faith ; and in the middle of an argument, 
getting rather warm on the lady’s side, Sir Charles suddenly appears close 


to them, and expresses his surprise at his lady’s sudden interest in Waiter 
and his fortunes. 


er eet cere ee 


takes 


But by what secret motive prompted, 
; Beyond all rightful limit, far extending 

Such influence as our ancient lordship yields, 
You’ve sought, as the good Empson counsels me, 
To separate and blight two gentle hearts, 

I would, in no vain, curious spirit, ask ; 

And deem a candid answer is my due. 





The Lady urges the inequality of the match, and its consequent impro- 


priety. Sir Charles maintains the higher ground, that virtue is the true 
nobility. 


Though his descent from monarchs were derived, 
They’d find him proudly mated. 


And this topic is debated, though rather at too great a length, between 


them, till the Lady's opposition evokes a full exposition of Sir Charles's 
views in the following speech :— 


I hold that honours honourably won, 

Titles and coronets, renown and station, 

Afford the purest stimulants to action, 

é Which men, untouched by heavenward desires, 

5 Regardless of their everlasting crown, 

f And cent’ring in this world their sum of good, 
Can raise their hopes, or bend their efforts to. 
They far exalt fame’s ardent votary 
Above the miserable herd whose lives 
Are wasted on the grovelling quest of gain, 
Or dissipate on sensualities ; 
The noble name, acquired by noble deeds, 
Lives the memorial of past excellence, 
And, potent in the virtues it embalms, 
Excites the aspiring soul, which yearns for fame, 
To emulate the achievements it rewards. 
But glittering orders and proud appellations 
Are but as stigmas when the unworthy wears them ; 
And to degenerate from a father’s greatness, 
To soil the badge of honour with foul acts, 
To shame by vice the rank by virtue won, 
To have the state which speaks a gentleman, 
Yet want the generous, humble, kindly spirit 
Imported in the name, stamps a reproach 
On the base scion of a noble stock, 
Which sinks him so much lower than the people, 
As were the heights above from which he fell. 


This open declaration, in which the virtues of the heart and the honour 
of the character are so raised above. the splendour of rank and titles of 


society, begets some suspicion and alarm in Lady Ellinor’s mind that Sir 
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Charles has some particular meaning applicable to her in what he says ; 
and this leads to the full disclosure of the guilty secret, which we must 
give in those winged words which the poet himself has chosen. 


Sir CHARLES.— Think you then, and say, 

Which is the nobly, which the basely born, 

Good Empson’s daughter, though of lowly race, 

Whose birth was hallowed by a parent’s blessing, 

Whose childhood throve beneath their brightening hopes, 
Whose youthful loveliness is all their pride, 

Or he, whose parents, whatsoe’er their rank, 

Dread in their son the witness of their shame, 

And only may his filial duty challenge 

By publication of their own disgrace ? 

Lavy Exiinor.—Have you no recollection of the past ? 
Charles, this is cruel! Every word you speak, 
Suggestive of a world of bitter thoughts, 

Strikes to my heart a pang of keen reproach. 
Sir Cuar.tes.— Whence springs this strong emotion ? 
WALTER.— Pray forbear ! 
No longer urge our cause against her will ; 
Let it not discord breed beneath you twain. 
Oh! sacrifice our loves—sever us quite,— 
What are our hopes, our happiness, our lives, 
That they should cost the treasure of her tears ? 
Lapy En.tinor.—My noble-hearted boy ! 
Stn CHARLES.— How say you, lad! 
So veliement a suitor ’gainst yourself ? 
What mystery is here? Speak, Ellinor! 
Speak, I entreat you! Let me see your face ! 
Those features! Boy—wife—why are you silent both? 
Heavens! can it be? Have I been trifled with ? 
Say, is my thought the image of the truth ? 
In mercy tell me—but one word to allay 
This trembling agony of painful hope— 
That youth. 

Lavy ELiinor.— Oh, Charles ! 

Sir CHarLes.— Is he? 

Lapy ELiinor.— He is our son. 

Sir Cuarres.—I am not childless. 

WaLtEerR.— Father ! 

Sir CuHaries.— My lost boy! 


Sir Charles communicates therefore to Empson that he has discovered 
in Walter a relation ; yet that, notwithstanding his brightened prospects, 
he will make no alteration in their course of life or desires, but make them 
happy in the way they have chosen. He then joins their hands, and, on 
Walter owning his preference to a country life, Sir Charles thus at once 
unfolds his views, and concludes the drama in a very poetical and pic- 


turesque manner. 


Your choice is wisely made, and shall be prospered. 
There is a fertile wide demesne of mine, 

Which shall to you and to your gentle Mary 

Be confirmed fully. ’Tis an ancient seat,— 

A venerable patrimonial hall, 

And nobly stands at Aber by the sea, 

Hard by the coast—but oh! not such a coast 

As in the bleak North or the barren East 

Mocks at the labour of the husbandman; 

Opposing to the lashing of the waves 


A wild and desolate ; 
Sc adhieah shen tein wes 
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Of the blue ocean’s tide the corn-fields stretch, 
And flocks and herds the flowery meadows browze ; 
While the firm oak and dusky elm, secure 
From the rude touch of all ungenial blasts, 
Lift up their heads unscathed, and spread their branches 
Widely around in undiminished growth. 
There were my boyish haunts,—lI love them yet; 
And there shall be, with you and with your children, 
The frequent home of my declining life. 
It cheers me in anticipation now 
To think upon our summer-evenings there ; 
As in some natural arbour we repose, 
And look across the Menai’s sparkling straits, 
Where with its satellite isle, fair Anglesea, 
Rests on a plain of waters, which, beyond, © 
Blend with the distant sky ; while, to the east, 
Huge Penmaenmawr, and mountains further still, 
That girdle in old Conway’s quiet bay, 
Bask in the full light of the setting sun ; 
And Bangor’s hallowed towers and solemn woods 
Rise in deep shadow toward the glowing west. 

Mary.—We 'll be so happy there! 

WALTER.— Will we not, Mary ? 
Our tenants for our friends ; our villagers 
The humble family we’ll live to serve : 
In useful innocence we'll spend our days, 
Above the world, its censure or applause. 


So ends this little domestic or familiar tragedy, representing nature 
and truth under a poetical form, with less depth in the delineation of 
passion than the loftier tragedy, yet conveying its mitigated impressions 


with greater ease and lighter colouring. The story is not a mere imitation 
of the prosaic reality of the world, but dignified by ideality, and admitting 
picturesque associations and figures. ‘The dramatic progress is slower 
than in the higher tragedy, but not less effective; and what is wanted in 
intensity of passion is compensated by the truth of the picture, and the 
readiness with which it excites sympathy, by being more on a level with 
our own feelings and situation. Perhaps it is to this class of fiction, 
whether in prose or poetry, that we recur with most pleasure; for there 
are accents that come from the a? lyre, too deeply plaintive to bear 
frequent renewal, while those works will be most uniformly popular that, 
while they moderately affect the passions, at the same time seek to divert 
the fancy and exercise the taste. Nonnullas credo esse materias, que 
continuum desiderent affectum ; nec tamen minus artis aut usus hi leniores 
habent. . 





Mr. Urnsan, Charterhouse, May 8. 

YOUR Correspondent, Mr. J. 
Autres, who requests information 
respecting John Bunyan, will probably 
have learned before seeing your next 
number that another splendid edition 
has just been edited by Lewis Pocock, 
esq. F.S.A., who has laid the jirst 
edition, with many other early ones, 
under such ample contribution as 
probably to settle every really import- 
ant bibliographical question for the 
future. 


But a new era, even in the fame of 
Bunyan, having as.it were set in with 
the editorship of Southey, perhaps 
others of your readers besides J. A, 
may thank me for requesting a little 
of your space in order to do justice 
to the high principle displayed by the 
laureate in the execution of the task 
which he undertook at my request. 
It is a subject which perhaps no one 
but myself can speak of—on which 
there will be but one opinion,—and can 
be no mistake. Mr. Southey was 
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from the first particularly anxious to 
improve the ¢ext; but, residing three 
hundred miles from London, he in the 
first instance corrected a common copy 
throughout with his own hand, con- 
sulting the folio edition as well as 
others which I had sent him, and this 
was done thinking it would therefore 
not be necessary to transmit each 
sheet to so great a distance as it came 
from the press: but as he proceeded 
in his task I was enabled to furnish 
him with so many valuable aids from 
various literary friends, that he de- 
termined to disregard his own extra 
labour, and wrote me thus :— 


** Keswick, 21 March, 1829. 

‘*T duly received your parcel, and will 
in a few days return the copy for the 
press. It has put me upon a careful 
collation of the text, and I do not repent 
of the unexpected labour which has been 
thus occasioned, as it will be the means 
of presenting the work in Bunyan’s own 
vigorous vernacular English, which had 
been greatly corrupted in the easiest and 
worst of allways,—that of compositorsand 
correctors following inadvertently their 
own mode of speech. The copy of Hep- 
tinstall’s edition has been of use in this 
collation; and sometimes in the one 
which goes to press, corrupt as it is, I 
have found a better reading than in the 
folio. These are minute pains of which 
the public will know nothing, but of 
which a few readers will feel the worth. 

‘A correct text has appeared to me 
(who, both as a verseman and a proseman, 
am a weigher of words and sentences,) of 
so much consequence, since I undertook 
this collation, that I should like to correct 
the proofs myself.” 


‘Accordingly, every proof sheet was 
transmitted to Mr. Southey at Keswick, 
and the modern printer* whom I lately 
heard honestly exulting in the beauty 
of a Large Paper bound copy, now 
mellowed and glossy with comparative 
age, was as happy in minutely follow- 
ing his “copy” as former sar-texts 
seem to have been in perpetuating, if 
not engendering, the foulest errors. 

I feel quite happy, Mr. Urban, in 
the idea that you will think I ought 
not to lose so fair an occasion of 





* Using accidentally the word modern 
here calls to my mind that. the late Lord 
Spencer used to call my friend Mr. Wm. 
Nicol—of whom I am now speaking—th 
‘¢ modern Jenson !”? 
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making known the sacred light in 
which the first prose writer of modern 
days viewed the editorship of such an 
author as Bunyan. 


Yours, &c. Joun Mayor. 

P.S. I have examined the copy of 
the second edition in the British 
Museum, and it has not the portrait, 
but a gentleman of the highest biblio- 
graphical and biblical authority tells 
me has always considered it as im- 
perfect on that account. The spurious 
third part (bound up with it,) wants 
the title-page; Scott adopted the 
second edition for his text—it was lent 
to him by a lady for the purpose—in 
all probability Mrs. Gurney, for there 
cannot be many persons who can boast 
of possessing even a second edition 
of this remarkable book. 


ON THE SCARABAUS. 


IN every cabinet or museum of an- 
tiquities are to be seen numerous col- 
lections of stones, such as agate, cor- 
nelian, porphyry, basalt, &c. &c. 
which are worked into the shape of 
the scarabzeus or beetle, and have 
often some engraving or device on the 
flat surface. They have been found in 
great abundance in Egypt, and occa- 
sionally amongst the vestiges and 
ruins of the ancient Etruscan cities, 
and are of different sizes, and great 
variety of execution. Why this insect 
should have been selected so generally 
for an object of sculpture is by no 
means a clear point, and it may be a 
matter of some interest to inquire for 
what reason any consideration should 
have been attached to a creature of 
such comparative insignificance, and 
how far it may have been connected 
with the philosophy and mythology of 
the earliest nations of the world. 

Lanzi, in his “ Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca,”” (p. 135, vol. 1,) has these 
observations on this subject: 

*¢ We will now say a few words on the 
Scarabeus, which has served as a model for 
the form of a vast number of Etruscan 
sculptured stones. 

“ They are generally perforated with a 
hole lengthways, so that either they may 
be strung on a thread or small cord, and 
thus worn as amulets, or, by-means of a 
rivet, they may be fixed or set, so as to 
serve the purpose of a ring or signet. 
This description of superstition is derived 
from Egypt, where the scarabseus was held 
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by many as an object of divine worship,* 
and was universally considered a symbol 
of the moon and the sun. It was likewise 
supposed to be emblematical of manly 
strength and vigour, from the received 
opinion that these insects were solely of 
the male species, and from thence were 
held as particularly adapted to form the 
subject of the ring or signet used by the 
military class. Thus, according to Plu- 
tarch, the scarabeus amongst fighting 
men was engraved on their signets.t 

““The same custom seems to have 
passed over into Italy, either having been 
first adopted in Sicily, where the usages 
of Egypt prevailed from the earliest ages, 
or through the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
whose philosophy, being veiled in symbols, 
was copied from that of the Egyptians. 
There is every reason to suppose that the 
warriors of Italy held this same opinion 
respecting the scarabeus, since the figure 
of some hero was generally engraved on 
the flat surface of the stone, and it was 
probably not only considered as an amu- 
let, but, from the image representing some 
person connected with religious venera- 
tion, it was classed and deposited amongst 
the household gods. Hence it follows, 
that, as the style of engraving in many in- 
stances is exceedingly rude and unfinished, 
it is to be supposed that these scarabei 
were in use among the soldiery of the 
lower grades, since such as are more deli- 
cately executed are far less numerous.’’ 

The earliest mention in the Old 
Testament of religious worship ren- 
dered to any divinity connected with 
an insect occurs in the Ist chap. 2nd 
Book of Kings, 2nd and 3rd verses. 
*‘ Ahaziah, King of Israel, having 
fallen through a lattice of his upper 
chamber, and having thus received 
some dangerous injury, sent to con- 
sult Beelzebub, the god of Ekron, to 
know whether he should recover of 
this disease.” The name of this deity 
is translated in the Septuagint as 
‘The God-Fly of the Ekronites,”’§ 
who were the inhabitants of a district 
belonging to the Philistines, situated 
near the Mediterranean, and originally 
allotted to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. 
chap. xv. ver. 45 and 46.) 

* Egypti magna Pars scarabeos inter 
numina colit. Plin. Nat. Hist. lxxx. c. 21. 

+ tois de payors jv yAudn oppa- 
yidos. De Iside et Osir. p. 355. 

t Baal, Beel, or Bel, signifying ‘‘ lord’’ 
or ‘‘ master,’’ and ‘‘ zebub,’’ or *‘ zevuv,”’ 
a fly. 

§ Baad pusdy Gedy ’Axxapov. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXII. 
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Calmet says,|| (and the same opi- 
nions are found in Buxtorf’s Chaldee 
Dictionary, v. the word “ Baal,’’) that 


“ This deity was called the god of the 
flies, either because he defended the peo- 
ple from the flies, (which were attracted 
in great numbers by the sacrifices, ) or be- 
cause the idol represented a fly or beetle, 
and the figure of this insect was according 
to Pliny an object of adoration. The 
Egyptians, with whom this worship ori- 
ginated, were at a short distance from the 
country of the Philistines, and it is ob- 
served that there are beetles in the pictures 
of Isis, on which Pignorius§ hasacomment. 
The author of the Book of Wisdom,** 
(chap. xii. ver. 8, 23, and 24,) having 
said that God sent flies and wasps to drive 
the Canaanites and Ammonites by degrees 
out of their country, adds, that God made 
those very things, to which they paid di- 
vine honours, the instruments of their 
punishment, they therefore adored flies 
and wasps. There are said to be medals 
and old seals on which flies and beetles 
are represented. Some authors are of 
opinion that the name Achor ff (as quoted 
by Pliny) being the God invoked at 
Cyrene against flies, refers to Akron, the 
city where Beelzebub was worshipped.’’ 

According to this extract from Cal- 
met, it appears that winged insects, such 
as the fly, the wasp, and the beetle, were 
objects of worship amongst the Egyp- 
tians and the adjoining nations. It may 
further be observed, that one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks on the calf, which 





|| Vide Calmet’s Dictionary under the 
word Beelzebub. 
4 Pignorius Laurentius of Padua, a 


canon of Treviso, died 1631. He wrote 
the Mensa Isiaca to illustrate Egyptian 
antiquities. Vid. p. 43. 

** As Calmet evidently refers to the 
Vulgate, these verses are here given: 

Wisdom xii. 8. Et misisti antecessores 
exercitis tui, vespas. 

Ver. 23. Unde et illis, qui in vita sua 
insensaté et injusté vixerunt, per hec, que 
coluerunt, dedisti summa tormenta. 

Ver. 24, Etenim in erroris vid diutiis 
erraverunt, Deos estimantes hec, que in 
animalibus sunt supervacua. Vulgate 
Version. 

tt Cyreniaci Achorem Deum invocant, 
muscarum multitudine pestilentiam af- 
ferente, que protinus intereunt, cum li- 
tatum est illi Deo. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 10, 
c. 26. Cyrene, here mentioned, was a 
city and province of Libya Pentapolitana, 
lying between the great Syrtes and the 
Mediterranean. 

D 
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was held to be the personification of 
the god Apis, was ‘the form of a 
beetle found under his tongue.””** Both 
Isis and Osiris, themselves the symbols 
of the moon and the sun, were likewise 
connected with the worship rendered 
to the cow, ox, or bull, into which 
figure Osiris was said to have passed 
by the doctrine of Metempsychosis. 


Stafford Castle. 


[July, 


As therefore the scarabeus became 
thus identified with the mythology of 
Egypt, it may be supposed that it had 
some mystical allusion to the religious 
veneration so universally paid to an 
animal, whose authenticity, as a divine 
being, it essentially contributed to es- 


tablish. 
Axminster, mn. TBs 





STAFFORD CASTLE. 
(With a Plate.) 


ERDESWICKE, the old: historian 
of Staffordshire, says of the County 
Town: ‘‘ The town hath been walled 
(as I take it) round about, whereof 
some part remains, and the rest 
sheweth by the ruins where they have 
been; and there hath been also a 
castle within the town, but now it is 
quite decayed. 

«The castle, which now stands on 
the south side, and is half a mile or 
more from the town, hath and doth 
belong to the Earls and Barons of 
Stafford. The said castle that now is 
was builded by Raufe first Earl of 
Stafford, as the report is, and not un- 
like to be true; and yet I have a 
certain deed dated apud castrum juxta 
Stafford, long before the said Raphe 
lived, so that it would seem that Raufe 
Earl of Stafford did but re-edify the 
said castle, and not build it.’ 

Doctor Plot’s account is somewhat 
different ; he says, 


‘The earliest authentic account of 
Stafford, is of the year 913, when Elfleda, 
sister to Edward the elder, and Countess 
of Mercia, built a castle there, but the 
site of it is not now known. (Saxon Chron. 
104.) Another was founded by William 
the Conqueror, on an insulated hill near 
the town, and was given in custody to 
Robert de Toeni, who assumed the name 
of de Stadford, and was the progenitor of 
the illustrious family of Stafford. This 
castle was garrisoned by King Charles I. 
but was taken by the Parliamentary forces 
and demolished in 1644,’’ 





t{ Further information may very pro- 
bably be obtained from the work of Pig- 
norius, from Bochart De sacris Animali- 
bus, and from the more recent discoveries 
in the drawings and hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. ‘ 


Mr. Clifford, the historian of Tixal, 
(in 1817,) says, 

‘¢ About thirty years ago, nothing of the 
castle remained visible but a solitary frag- 
ment of wall which the late Sir William 
Jerningham underbuilt to prevent it 
from falling. Some workmen being 
employed to search for an ancient wall, 
discovered that all the basement story of 
the castle (keep) lay buried under the 
ruins of the upper parts; Sir William 
Jerningham immediately ordered the 
whole to be excavated and cleared of the 
rubbish, so that the curious traveller 
may now explore every part of it, and 
contemplate at his leisure the form and 
extent of a fortress or baronial castle in 
the time of the Conqueror. 

‘*Sir George Jerningham, son of Sir 
William, has undertaken to build the 
castle on its old foundations, and has 
already completed one front, flanked by 
two octagonal towers, in a very elegant 
castellated style.’’ 

So far the historian. Sir George 
Jerningham, who was summoned to 
Parliament as Baron Stafford of Staf- 
ford Castle, in 1824, completed only 
this front. In the tower are deposited 
some armour and other curiosities. 
The ancient well (160 feet deep) of the 
castle, a little distance from the north- 
east angle of the keep, was discovered 
in 1819 by preparations for planting ; 
it was covered with oak planks under 


3 feet of soil or rubbish; the water is 


good and abundant. No search has 
been made for the outworks of the 
castle, the foundations of which no 


-doubt remain, and probably included 


Castle Church. 

The artificial mount on which the 
castle stands is of an oblong form, 
measuring one hundred and five feet 
by fifty. The walls are twelve feet 
high and eight in thickness, J. W. 
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NEW CHURCH AT EAST GRAFTON, WILTS, 


On the 11th of April the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury consecrated a new church, 
dedicated to Saint Nicholas, at East 
Grafton, in the parish of Great Bedwyn, 
Wilts ; the first stone of which was laid 
on the 11th of April, 1842, by the Vicar, 
though the usual ceremony did not take 


place till the 3rd of May following, when 
the Marquess of Ailesbury deposited the 
central stone at the east end of the apse, 
and the Earl Bruce the plinth stone lying 
immediately over it. Between these stones 
was inserted a brass plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 


ey 


IN .NOMINE . 
DEI , OMNIPOTENTIS. 
BEATISSIMZ . ET . GLORIOSISSIMZA . TRINITATIS . 
PATRIS . FILII. SPIRITUS .SANCTI . 
AMEN. 

LAPIS . HIC . PRIMARIUS . CAPELLZ .IN .NOMINE.S. 
NICOLAI . DICANDZ . DEPOSITUS. III. DIE. MAII. 
ANNO . SALUTIS . M.DCCC.XLII . 

REGINZ , VICTORIZ.V. 

A.CAROLO . MARCHIONE . AILESBURENSI . 
ASSISTENTE . EI . GEORGIO . GUL. FRED. COMITE . BRUCE, 
REGENTE . ECCLESIAM . SARISB. EDVARDO. DENISON . 
EPISCOPO. 

DECANO . ECCL. CATH. SARUM . HUGONE . NICOLAO . PEARSON , 
HUJUS . LOCI. OFFICIALI . 

PAROECILZ . BEDWYN . MAGNZ, VICARIO, 
IOANNE. WARD. 

BENJAMINE . FERREY . ARCHITECTO. 


as 


a 
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The population of this parish is dispersed 
in several hamlets, over an extent of 10,000 
acres; and as the mother church, situated 
in the principal township, is quite at one 
extremity of the parish, about half of the 
population is distant from two to four 
miles from it. The hamlet of East 
Grafton is central to this outlying popu- 
lation, which exceeds 1,000 ; and the new 
church is calculated to accommodate nearly 
500 persons in open sittings, four-fifths 
of which are free for the use of the poorer 
classes. 

We are anxious to give a full account 
of this building, as it is decidedly one of 
the most successful attempts, that have 
been made, to produce a good, substantial, 
correct, and appropriate village church. 
The style is Norman, about the time of 
Henry I. and the plan consists of a fully 
developed chancel terminated with a cir- 
cular apse, a well-proportioned nave with 
clere-story and aisles, and at the north- 
west angle a substantial tower, pierced 
near the top with open arches, and covered 
by a low stone spire, of which there is a 
good example at Than church near Caen, 
in Normandy. The whole is built of Bath 
stone, the exterior face of the walls being 
left in the rough, and the interior dragged 
to a smoother finish, yet not so as to de- 
stroy the idea of reality ; whilst the orna- 
mental detail, both interiorly and exte- 
riorly, is simple, bold, and effective, 
neither thrust in out of place, nor over- 
done where it is necessary. The chancel 
with its apse, 27 feet by 16, is covered with 
a semi-circular vault, which is divided by 
transverse ribs over the chancel, with two 
others converging to a point at the centre 
of the easternmost transverse rib, over the 
apse. Astring-course runs round the whole 
at the springing of the vault. This part 
of the building is lighted by three round- 
headed narrow windows in the apse, the 
chancel walls being unpierced. The win- 
dows are connected together by an hori- 
zontal string, level with the abaci of the 
shafts supporting the mouldings of the 
window- arches, and further by a low ar- 
cade of two openings between the windows, 
and of one opening between them and the 
vaulting shafts which divide the apse from 
the chancel; another string-course forms 
a base to the arcade and windows. The 
floor of the chancel is raised three steps 
from the nave, and the apse one from the 
chancel. The pavement is of Chamber- 
lain’s encaustic tile, of an early pattern, 
and arranged very effectively after a design 
by Willement. The altar is of a polished, 
dark-coloured marble, in the shape of a 
plain tomb, having engaged Norman shafts 
at the four angles, a chevron moulding 
under the slab, and a cross pattée within 
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a nimbus carved in the centre. The glass 
of the apse is beautifully stained by Wille- 
ment. ‘The centre window exhibits five 
subjects selected from the life of Christ, 
namely: the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Resur- 
rection from the tomb, and the Ascension. 
In the side windows are represented the 
emblems of the four evangelists, the Alpha 
and Omega, the IHS, and the double 
triangle, emblematic of the Holy Trinity. 
These windows were the gift of the Mar- 
quess of Ailesbury. The Commandments 
are painted in illuminated Norman charac- 
ters on richly gilt zinc plates, which line 
the concave of the apse immediately above 
the altar. The deep splay of the window 
jambs, the recesses of the arcade, and the 
spandrels of the arcade arches, are highly 
decorated with painting in Norman pat- 
tern, and over the arcade are introduced 
sentences of Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Creed, in a very legible Norman 
letter. The effect produced in this chan- 
cel by a happy combination of design on 
the part of the architect and of the deco- 
rator, cannot be fully expressed by words, 
but must be seen to be duly appreciated. 
A rich, solemn, and Christian character 
has been given to this sacrarium by the 
skilful adaptation of very simple elements. 

The nave, measuring with the aisles 64 
feet by 40, is divided from the chancel by a 
tall and massive arch, and from the aisles 
by four round piers on the south side, 
and by three on the north, with a plain 
wall next to the tower, The capitals of 
the piers, sculptured from examples of 
the time, differ from each other in every 
instance. Above the arches, which at 
present are left quite plain, rises a simple 
clere-story, pierced with narrow, circular- 
headed slits. Between these are corbels 
supporting shafts, whereon are laid the 
timbers of the roof. The passages are 
paved with plain encaustic tiles, but the 
general floor of the church is boarded, 
The whole of the benches are open, mas- 
sive, and very low; they are greatly pre- 
ferred by those who have hitherto been 
used to pews. 

The font is placed near the west door, 
and is copied, in Painswick stone of very 
fine grain, from an original Norman ex- 
ample now remaining at Welford church in 
Berkshire. It is, in plan, circular, andona 
projecting base rise seventeen three-quarter 
shafts, the capitals of which are con- 
nected together by intersecting arches of 
deeply-cut. mouldings; over these is a 
lip-moulding running round the upper 
edge of the font. The basin is capacious, 
and lined with thick lead, on the margin 
of which the following sentence is cir- 
cumscribed in raised Norman letters, 
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*} SECUNDUM MISERICORDIAM 
SUAM SALVOS NOS FECIT PER 
LAVACRUM REGENERATIONIS ET 
RENOVATIONIS SPIRITUS SANC- 
TI.” The cover is flat, with an ornamental 
scroll in iron diverging at right angles 
from a Norman cross in the centre. The 
Queen’s arms executed in stained glass are 
placed in the west window, and underneath 
is written on a scroll, ‘‘ Fear God, Honour 
the Queen.” 

It may be remarked, that in this arrange- 
ment of an old custom of the Church, a 
highly decorative ornament has been sub- 
stituted for that which is often a sad dis- 
figurement to our churches, at an expense, 
too, so moderate as not to exceed the 
usual charge for an emblazonment executed 
by the village painter. 

The sacramental vessels are of silver, 
parcel gilt, and consist of a paten, two 
chalices, a flagon, and a basin for the 
offertory, the whole executed from designs 
by William Butterfield, esq. in imitation 
of ancient examples. 

The exterior of this church is generally 
very plain; the windows of the aisles, 
chancel, and clere-story are separated by 
shallow buttresses running into a corbel 
table above. The roofs are of a high 
pitch, covered with a Cornish slate, and 
the gables surmounted by the Than cross. 

More ornament has been bestowed on 
the west front. The centre doorway is 
an excellent specimen of Norman work, 
consisting of cable, chevron, and other 
mouldings very happily disposed. Above 
is the west window, flanked by an inter- 
secting arcade, of which two recesses, one 
on each side the window, are pierced, 
thus forming a triplet within. The north 
door opening into the tower is also orna- 
mented with chevron mouldings, which 
have a chaste effect. 

We cannot close this account without 
noticing that the church has been erected 
chiefly through the munificence of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, who has also 
largely contributed to the endowment 
fund; nor can we omit to pay a tribute 
of commendation to the architect Mr. 
Ferrey, who has so eminently succeeded 
in his exertions to make this church a truly 
Christian Temple. 





Restoration of the church at Woodchurch, 
Cheshire. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having in the course 
of last summer passed a few weeks in 
Liverpool and the neighbouring parts of 
Cheshire, among several good old friends, 
we took the opportunity, according to the 


bent of our minds, to examine carefully 


someinteresting oldchurches and mansions 


thereabouts. Our attention was more par- 
ticularly directed to the parish churches 
of Bebbington and Woodchurch. My 
remarks on the former I shall reserve for 
the ensuing month, and, in the meantime, 
I have great pleasure in communicating 
to you the following interesting intelli- 
gence concerning the latter. 

The parish of Woodchurch, in Cheshire, 
lies midway between the Mersey and the 
Dee, and, in former ages, it was a portion 
of the great forest of Wirrall. A short 
time before the death of King Edward the 
Third the whole was disforested. At that 
time the present church was built, and 
appears to have been completed early in 
the reign of his successor. It stands on 
the site of a much older one, ‘‘ the church 
in the wood,’’ and consists of a handsome 
square tower, a nave, south aisle, chancel, 
and vestry. The structure is entirely of 
the old red sandstone, and has not been 
much injured by the lapse of time. It 
seems to have been generally kept in good 
repair. The style is decorated English, 
with a slight indication of ¢ransition to 
that which followed it. The original work 
has been well preserved throughout the 
sacred edifice, with the exception of the 
windows of the nave and aisle, and the 
front of the south porch. These were all 
renewed early in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, a period distinguished for 
great zeal in re-building, enlarging, and 
repairing churches. They are all of the 
square-headed kind, the windows large 
and altogether of handsome workmanship, 

While visiting at Woodchurch we had 
many conversations on the practicability 
of in some measure restoring the venerable 
structure to its original stat>. We happily 
found the materials in good condition ; but 
the fine old timber roofs, and the graceful 
chancel arch, had been entirely hidden by 
low and flat white-washed ceilings. The 
richly carved screen had been removed, 
the entrance to the chancel encumbered 
with pews, and that portion of the church 
disfigured by four more that were large, 
square, and of considerable height. 

By the praiseworthy exertions of the 
good rector, his lady, and one of his 
nephews, all the projected improvements 
have been carried into effect, and are 
now nearly completed. They have shewn 
great liberality ; and, to the credit of the 
parishioners, at the late Easter meeting 
arate in aid of what had already been 
done was unanimously voted, without a 
single objection. 

In examining the walls the following 
remains of past times were discovered, 
and have since been repaired and kept 
open, viz. 1, On the north side of the 
chancel, and a few inches within the altar- 
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rail, an aperture rather more than two 
feet in height, seven inches in its narrowest 
width, and arched at the top. It com- 
municated with the vestry, and had been 
intended for the convenience of persons 
necessarily within during the performance 
of divine service. 2. Indications of steps 
near the south-east angle of the nave that 
had led to the rood-loft. 3. A very neat 
arched niche in the south wall of the 
aisle, near to its eastern termination, 
where are some indications of there having 
been an altar, doubtless that of the blessed 
Virgin Mary. 4. A plain small opening 
for a locker on the north side of it. 5. 
A small niche for the hallowed water in 
the north-east angle of the porch, close to 
the south doorway. 6. Nearly the whole 
of the nave still bears the remains of a 
painted surface. Much of it ison dressed 
stone-work, which has long been covered 
with repeated coats of whitewash. All 
these had been very carefully concealed 
on the settlement of the Reformation ; 
and, as a good part at least of the south 
wall of the chancel was rebuilt about forty 
or fifty years ago, there are no remains of 
the sedilia that must certainly have 
adorned it. 

Tue Restorations.—The white ceil- 
ings of the chancel, the nave, and the 
aisle, have successively been taken down, 
and the high-pitched roofs within are now 
laid open, together with the chancel-arch ; 
the oldest persons of the present genera- 
tion never saw them before, and it is very 
gratifying that their well-proportioned 
timbers and good condition have far ex- 
ceeded the general expectation. The 
workmanship is for the most part plain ; 
but the principals in the roof of the nave 
are terminated on each side with carved 
heads. 

The piers and arches of the nave and 
chancel are of polished stone, and the 
well-formed figure presented by each of 
them is entirely freed from the mass of 
paint with which for a length of time it 
has been covered. 

A western gallery, far from being hand- 
some, though of small projection, will 
shortly be taken down. The opening be- 
hind it will then admit of the original 
decorated window in the west side of the 
tower being seen from all parts of the 
church eastward. The tracery of it is in- 
tended to be filled with ancient stained 
glass. The organ, when removed, will 
most probably be placed on a platform at 
the west end of the aisle. 

Between the organ and the south door 
is a fine old font of stone, that was much 
admired by Mr. Lysons when he visited 
this parish. It has the sacrarium or water- 
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drain ; and at this font the holy sacrament 
of baptism has always been administered 
after the second lesson, according to the 
order of the Church, 

The encumbering pews at the east end 
of the nave will be removed, for the space 
of nine feet in width ; and at the entrance 
of the chancel will be an elegantly carved 
screen of Dantzic oak. 

The pulpit with its sounding board will 
be set diagonally at the northern angle, 
and the reading desk beneath it, looking 
southward and westward. 

The pews that were within the chancel 
are replaced by a range of stalls on each 
side, chiefly of oak. They are of good 
design, and their ends are terminated by 
richly-carved poppy heads, that have been 
preserved in the church from the time of 
its erection. 

The altar rails were of such a substance 
as to admit of being re-modelled accord- 
ing to the justly admired style of the 
fourteenth century, 

New tables of the Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed, 
have been set up, having the letters 
painted of a beautiful blue, on a light 
stone colour, and all the capitals richly 
illuminated in the three primitive colours. 
Above the first of these is this inscription, 


“* The law was given by Moses. 
*¢ Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 


Above the Lord’s Prayer, 


‘“* After this manner, therefore, pray ye.’ 
Above the Apostles’ Creed, 
“* Repent ye and believe the Gospel.”’ 


The mouldings are all suitably decorated. 

The original eastern window has been 
composed of ancient stained glass, from 
the rare and beautiful collection of Mr. 
Watson, of Hanway Street, London, 
brought about half a century ago from the 
churches of suppressed monasteries in 
France. The upper parts of the two 
south windows of the chancel are also 
decorated with glass from the same source. 

The following inscription is inserted at 
the bottom of the east window. 

‘*Deo et Ecclesie hanc Fenestram 
humiliter dedicavit Georgius Smith King, 
A.D. MDCCCXLIV.” 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, B. S. June 3. ' 


__IN your valuable Repository, Sept. 
1839, p. 236, a letter is published from 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, which 
announces that on the ‘‘ Monday next 
cominge”’ his wife will ‘‘ take her cham- 
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ber.”” This letter appears to have been 
written Nov. 19, 1472; in another 
place, ‘“‘ the takyng of hyr chambre”’ is 
alluded to; and in a third letter, dated 
Nov. 24, it is stated that the “lady 
tooke not hyr chambre till yesterday.” 

fo the letters containing the above 
cited allusions, the following note is 
appended :— 


‘‘ There appear to have been some cere- 
monies anciently used when the lady took 
her chamber. It is stated that when the 
Queen of Henry VII. took her chamber, 
‘the Erles of Shrewsbury and of Kente 
hyld the towelles whan the Queen toke her 
rightes; and the torches were holden by 
knightes. Whan she was comen into hir 
great chambre, she stode under her cloth 
of estate; then there was ordeyned a 
voide of espices and swet wyne; that 
doone, my Lorde, the Quene’s Chamber- 
lain, in very goode wordes, desired in the 
Quene’s name the pepul there present to 
pray God to send hir the goode houre: 
and so. she departed to hir inner chambre.” 

From a MS. in the Cotton. Library. 


What the rights were, which the 
Queen took, I have been unable to dis- 
cover; nor can I explain the ceremony 
of a lady taking her chamber. Her- 
mione, when before her judges, com- 
plains that she was deprived of her 
privilege — 

“¢ with immodest hatred 
The child-bed privilege denied, which longs 
To women of all fashion :—lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit.’’* 
Winter’s Tale, Act iii. sc. 2. 


Were the rights of the same kind as 
the privilege here claimed? Shake- 
speare’s commentators are silent upon 
this subject. 

The celebrated French midwife, 
Louise Bourgeois dite Boursier, who 
has given a very minute account of 
the several lyings-in of Marie de Me- 
dicis, Queen of Henry IV. of France, 
describes several of the preparations 
made for her first confinement. A 
tent or pavilion was erected in the 
great chamber at Fontainebleau. It 
was made of very fine holland, at least 





* Johnson suggests ‘‘ strength of limb,” 
and he is supported by one of the folios, 
which reads ‘‘ strength of limbs ;’’ but 
limit is the approved reading. 
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twenty ells round; within this larger 
pavilion was a smaller one made of 
the same material; the Queen’s bed 
was placed in this inner pavilion, and 
into it none were admitted but the 
King, who scarcely left the Queen 
during her illness of twenty-two hours’ 
duration, and those whose immediate 
attendance upon the Queen was neces- 
sary: the larger pavilion was appro- 
priated to those ladies and officers 
whose presence at a royal birth was 
officially required. 

There were in attendance, in case 
their assistance should be required, 
four of the most celebrated physicians 
and a surgeon, Guillemeau, to whom 
Louise Bourgeois made occasional 
reports of the progress of the labour; 
but no one, except the midwife, took 
any active share in the labour itself. 

The relics of Saint Margaret (les 
reliques de Madame Saincte Margue- 
rite) were placed upon a table in the 
chamber, and two priests (Religieux 
de Sainct Germain des Prez) offered 
up prayers to God without ceasing: 
but no ceremony or formal taking of 
the chamber is mentioned, no rights or 
privileges are alluded to; nor have I 
been able to find any information upon 
this subject, though I have sought for 
it among the early writers on mid- 
wifery, both female and male, both 
English and foreign. 

In an edition of Jacobus Rueffus de 
Conceptu, printed at Frankfort on 
the Maine, 1587, 4to. there are some 
wood-cuts representing several matters 
illustrative of the practice of midwifery 
three hundred years ago. One of these 
represents a lady, evidently far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, who has 
called upon her midwife to bespeak 
her attendance. The lady is very ele- 
gantly attired, having a x bo cloak or 
mantle over her dress, her head is 
adorned with a lace cap, on which she 
wears a small hat; she is in a standing 
posture, but behind her there is a well- 
cushioned chair, on which she may, if 
she pleases, repose: she has been ac- 
companied by a favourite shock dog, 
which is standing by her side. 

The midwife is clad in a more 
homely style than the lady, but every- 
thing about her is neat and handsome, 
shewing that she ranked high among 
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this useful branch of practitioners ; on 
a table covered with a cloth is a 
chicken dressed, and atankard with a 
glass goblet is standing near; whether 
because she was about to take her 
dinner, or that refreshment should be 
ready in case any person should call, 
must remain uncertain. The midwife 
appears as if discussing the question 
as to the time when the labour may 
be expected, and the lady is listening 
with great attention, 

Another picture represents the iady 
placed upon the chair, which was then 
commonly used for the parturient 
woman; the midwife is in attendance, 
and all that is considered necessary 
for her in the exercise of her art is 
placed within reach in proper order. 
On each side of the lady is a female ; 
one is a domestic with the expression 
of much feeling in her countenance, 
soothing and comforting her mistress, 
the other is an old nurse who may be 
supposed to say, “Aye! you must 
bear it, youknow.” Refreshments are 
placed upon the table, and on the 
floor is a large jug of hot water, and 
likewise a wooden pail. In the back- 
ground is seen a four-post bedstead 
prepared with two or three pillows 
for the lady to be removed to after the 
labour is over, and in an adjoining 
closet are two physicians or astrologers 
carefully noticing the moon and stars, 
and making calculations on the ho- 
roscope to cast the nativity of the 
infant at its first entrance into the 
world. 

A third picture shews that the 
labour has happily terminated; the 
lady has been conveyed to her bed, 
and two attendants, one on each side, 
are offering her cordials and refresh- 
ments, but she seems disinclined to 
take anything, and wishes for repose. 
In frontthe nurseis represented bathing 
and washing the new-born babe ina 
large bason ; asmall pan with a sponge 
in it is ready at her side; an under 
nurse is holdinga large cloth or flannel 
to receive the child as soon as the 
washing is finished ; a handsome cradle 
is at hand which an older child, carry- 
ing a doll in her arms, is amusing 
herself with rocking. Ata side table 
are seen the two astrologers and the 
midwife, enjoying the various good 
things that have been prepared for 
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them; the midwife has a good sized 
drinking cup at her mouth, evidently 
Intent on draining it to the bottom. 
A door opens into a kitchen at some 
distance, where a female servant is 
preparing some necessaries over a 
large fire. 

Nothing in these prints indicates the 
darkness or closeness of the lying-in 
chamber which prevailed formerly to so 
great and injurious an extent in Eng- 
land; but probably, though the prints 
exhibit light and ventilation, the rooms 
inGermany were kept quite as closeand 
dark as in England, for the adage Fri- 
gus omnibus parturientibus et puerperis 
pestis est, id quod etiam de potu frigido 
intelligendum, comes from a German 
author. So great a dread of cold ex- 
isted even within the last twenty 
years that very careful nurses were 
accustomed, during the entire month 
of childbed, to wrap the handles of 
spoons, knives and forks, &c. with 
silver paper, that they mizht not feel 
cold to the touch; even the elegant 
little silver hand-bell which rested on 
the bed for the convenience of the 
invalid was enshrined in silver paper. 


Yours, &. S.M. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND NEAR 
PIERKCEBRIDGE, 


An inscribed stone was lately found at 
Piercebridge, or rather at Cliffe, on the 
Yorkshire side of the Tees. The station 
was on the Durham side of the river, at 
Piercebridge ; but, as is well known, the 
Romans buried their dead in all directions 
by the side of their roads. At all events 
the stone seems to have been found within 
half a mile from the camp of Piercebridge 
itself. The inscription is of the monu- 
mental character, and seems to have been 
erected by Aurelia Flavilla to her hus- 
band. 

phiame wera 
obved wavew SE & 
os 00 os 0008NASO 
.. «+e MAVSVPER 
e+e. XXII AVRELIA 
[FLAV]ILLA CON 
[IvG]I FACIEND 
VM CVRAVIT 

(The av in the fourth line, and the vr 
in the fifth line, are ligatures ; and the 1A 
at the end of the fifth line are small 
letters within the L.] 
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Malvern Wells, 
May 17. 

BEFORE I proceed to enumerate 
the various personal memorials or de- 
vices which are seen amongst the de- 
corations of the ancient pavement at 
Great Malvern Church, one singular 
tile remains to be noticed, which 
ought more properly to have found a 
place in my former communication. 
It bears an inscription in eight lines, 
which conveys the moral admonition 
to ‘‘ work while it is day,”’ not defer- 
ring to the care of an executor, after 
life is passed, those duties of Christian 
benevolence, which might be better, 
and more surely, discharged by our 
own hand. 


Mr. Ursay, 


+ mon, 
mai . not eu. endure . 


- « ° . 


. att. {ure , 


on. to, pi. + Cure. 


and + eu. bit + absile . 
. abenture 


Think, man, thy life 

May not ever endure ; 
That thou dost thyself 

Of that thou art sure ; 
But that thou keepest 

Unto thy executor’s cure, 
And ever it availe thee, 

It is but aventure. 


This same. tile may be seen in the 
church of Little Malvern; it has been 
also found at Hereford, and Nash, in 
his History of Worcestershire, vol. ii. 
App. p. 70, has given a representation 
of one preserved at Stanford Church 
in that county: it has been more cor- 
rectly copied in the selection recently 
published, entitled ‘‘ Examples of 
Encaustic Tiles.” Similar admonitions 
are of no uncommon occurrence 
amongst monumental inscriptions of 
the XVth century; several examples 
have been enumerated by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, in a communication 
which appeared in your pages. (Oct. 
1833, p. 302.) The date of the tile 
appears to be about 1450, when the 
Saxon character p was still frequently, 
but not invariably, used. The obsolete 
words which occur in these lines 
accord perfectly with the language of 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XXII. 
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that period; thus, many instances 
might be cited of the use of the verb 
to keep, in the sense of reservation 
rather than preservation, as also of 
the words sectur, an executor, and 
cure, cura. 

In describing the principal heraldic 
decorations introduced on the Malvern 
tiles, the arms of the Sovereign first 
claim attention; they occur frequently, 
the most ancient example, which is not 
of earlier date than the reign of 
Richard II. or Henry [V., is the lower 
moiety of the quarterly bearing, France 
and England; this tile for want of the 
upper one, which completed the arms, 
appears at first sight to present the 
bearing of England impaling France 
(three fleurs de lys.) Three lions 
passant towards the sinister side, and 
regardant, occurs on a tile of which 
numerous other specimens are pre- 
served in the choir of Gloucester ca- 
thedral ; the date appears to be the 
X1Vth century. Instances occur of 
tiles on which letters or ornaments 
appear in the inverse direction to that 
in which they should properly be 
placed, and in these cases, as in that 
here noticed of the lions turned towards 
the sinister side of the scutcheon, the 
cause may be attributed to the care- 
lessness of the artificer, who, in pre- 
paring the mould or stamp, neglected 
to invert the design. ‘The arms of 
England alone without those of France 
may be nuticed on tiles of very 
elegant design, four of which forma 
complete compartment ; each tile is 
ornamented with a scutcheon, sur- 
mounted by the inscription, iat. 
voluntag . Dei . (the will of God be 
done.) The same tile has been found 
near Monmouth Priory; its date ap- 
pears to be about 1450. The like 
bearing of England is also found on 
the large set of wall-tiles, which will 
be noticed hereafter, dated 1453. 

The most interesting series of 
heraldic tiles which are here to be 
seen, are illustrative of the descent of 
the chase and manor of Malvern, which 
had been given by Edward J. in 
marriage with the Princess Joan of 
Acre, to Gilbert de Clare Earl of 
Gloucester. On the death of their 
only son at Bannockburn, the manor 
was brought by Alianor, his sister and 
coheiress, to her husband Hugh le 
Despenser ; as also, subsequently, by 

E 
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Isabella, sister and coheiress of Richard 
le Despenser, to her husband Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. By a 
third marriage with a coheiress, the 
manor finally reverted to the crown 
in the person of Richard III. The 
tiles which commemorate these suc- 
cessive possessors of the manor, who, 
doubtless, were also benefactors of the 
priory, have been faithfully represented 
in the series of ‘‘ Examples” published 
by Messrs. Nichols, and supply an 
interesting variety of elegant specimens 
ofthis application ofheraldic ornament. 
Four similar tiles are required in each 
instance to compose a complete com- 
partment,the scutcheonsconvergingto- 
wards the centre ; the three chevronels 
of Clare are first to be noticed, next 
the tile charged with two scutcheons, 
le Despenser, and the checky coat with 
a chevron ermine, attributed to the 
old Earls of Warwick; lastly, the 
cross-crosslets of Beauchamp. The 
bearing of Beauchamp, a fess between 
six cross-crosslets, occurs also with a 
crescent, as a difference, upon the fess ; 
this tile is part of a compartment of 
sixteen, the central portion being this 
scutcheon four times repeated ; it was 
used, and perhaps expressly fabricated, 
to form the decorative pavement of the 
chantry built on the north side of the 
choir in Tewkesbury abbey church, to 
the memory of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Worcester, by his widow 
Isabella, and dedicated in 1438. The 
pavement of this interesting chapel, 
although now almost wholly defaced, 
may deserve attention as an example 
of general arrangement. Panels or 
compartments, formed of these sets of 
sixteen pieces, were arranged in the 
lozengy fashion, or “‘ fretté,” which 
was so much in vogue at the period, 
and surrounded by a single row of 
plain black tiles, separating each 
panel from those adjoining. The 
angles alone were connected by a 
single ornamented tile, on which ap- 
pears a circle, like a collar, fashioned 
in imitation of the ragged staff of the 
Beauchamps. Such examples of ar- 
rangement are now very rare, and I 
have made this digression to notice the 
chantry at Tewkesbury, because the 
usual disposition ofornament in modern 
pavements of decorative tile has an 
unpleasing effect, and resemblance at 
first sight to floor-cloth. I believe 
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that this defect would be obviated if 
ancient models of arrangement were ° 
as faithfully imitated as the examples 
of separate portions of ornament have 
been. The continuous surface of deco- 
rative patterns does not produce, as 
perhaps had been anticipated, richness 
of effect ; and 1 am persuaded that the 
ancient arrangement in separate com- 
partments, divided by plain bands, 
either of white or dark colour, is very 
much to be preferred. 

The arms of Richard Beauchamp, 
impaling those of Isabella, coheiress of 
le Despenser, were displayed on a set 
of four tiles, forming a scutcheon of 
large dimension, of which the lower 
quarter only is now to be seen at 
Malvern. The same corner-tile is 
found at Leigh, near Worcester, and 
in other churches in the vicinity; but 
I have never been able to meet with 
either of the other portions which were 
required to complete the design. The 
bearings exhibited on this scutcheon 
were, quarterly, 1 and 4, checky, a 
chevron ermine, Newburgh; 2 and 3, 
a fess between 6 cross-crosslets, Beau- 
champ ; impaling, quarterly, Clare and 
le Despenser. 

The cross between five martlets, at- 
tributed to Edward the Confessor, and 
assumed by the Abbey of Westminster, 
of which Great Malvern Priory was 
regarded as a cell, occurs repeatedly : 
on the large wall-tiles it may be 
noticed placed by the side of the arms 
of England ; it occurs also in the angles 
of a compartment formed of sixteen 
pieces of remarkably elaborate design, 
which may still be seen in its perfect 
state in the choir of Gloucester Ca- 
thedral. On another compartment, 
composed of nine pieces, the same 
bearing is introduced alternately with 
the cross-keys and sword, the arms of 
the Abbey of Gloucester. 

A tile of very elegant design, (plate 
111. fig. xiv.) merits especial notice, 
both on account of the ingenious man- 
ner in which the quarter of the com- 
partment is designed so as to present 
alternately the single and the impaled 
coat, and also as the memorial of a 
benefactor to the fabric of the church, 
and ancestor of the noble house of 
Beauchamp, of Madresfield. These 
tilesexhibit the bearing of Braci, Gules, 
a fess or, in chief two mullets argent, 
and the same, impaling a cross en- 
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grailed (? Aylesbury.) Several indi- 
viduals of the Braci family, established 
‘ at the neighbouring manor of Madres- 
field, were benefactors, on the occasion 
of the rebuilding of the Priory church 
about 1450; their pious liberality was 
commemorated by the portraitures, as 
indicated by the names inscribed be- 
neath, which were formerly displayed 
in the windows of the choir and its 
north aisle. Habingdon has preserved 
the memory of these, and many in- 
teresting memorials which are now 
sought in vain; two figures only of 
the Bracis still remain, one is to be 
seen in the great eastern window, in 
the first light of the lower row, under 
the transom, and nearest to the 
northern side; it is a small kneeling 
figure, in complete armour, with a 
tabard of the arms of Braci. The 
second, inscribed dBominug Wobertug 
be braci, is now placed in the great 
western window; it is in costume 
similar to the former, and around the 
neck is a golden collar of SS. Several 
figures of the Bracis, with scutcheons 
of their arms, were to be seen formerly, 
according to Habingdon’s account, in 
the window nearest the eastern end of 
the north aisle of the choir ; the figures 
are now lost, but two of the scutcheons 
still remain, one of which is the same 
as that which is found upon the tile, 
(fig. xiv.) namely, Braci impaling 
Azure, a cross engrailed argent (? Ayles- 
bury.) 

On two tiles, parts of distinct sets, 
may be noticed a bearing commemo- 
rative, probably, of some benefactor 
now unknown. Itisachevron between 
3 crescents, impaling paly of several 
pieces, on a bend 3 cinquefoils pierced. 

Two remarkable sets of tiles, deco- 
rated with coats of arms, remain to be 
noticed. The distinctive term wall- 
tiles may be applied to them, denoting 
the purpose for which they were fab- 
ricated. These tiles were intended to 
be affixed to the walls as a decorative 
facing, and are disposed so as to be 
arranged in upright bands, instead 
of quarterly compartments, like the 
greater part of those already noticed, 
which were destined to form pave- 
ments. The design was so adjusted 
that several upright bands united in 
juxta-position composed a rich decora- 
tion, similar in effect to tabernacle 
work or carved tracery of wood, in the 
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place of which these tiles were un- 
doubtedly intended to be used, either 
as a reredorse of the altar, or enrich- 
ment of the walls of the choir. I am 
not aware that any similar example of 
the application of ornament of a fictile 
nature to the interior decoration of a 
church has hitherto been voticed, or 
exists in England. A small number of 
these wall-tiles may now be seen af- 
fixed to the face of the altar screen and 
adjoining walls, but they appear to 
have been so arranged in recent times : 
formerly the walls of the eastern end 
of the church were so decorated to a 
considerable extent.* Cole, in his 
notes taken at his visit to Malvern in 
1746, remarks, ‘‘there is a new and 
elegant altar-piece erected on the old 
one, which is standing, and a very fine 
and curious piece of work, which is 
semicircular, and covered both before 
and behind extreamly high from top 
to bottom by yellow tiles, with the 
arms of several of y* nobility.” In 
another place he describes the arms on 
“the tiles with which the back and 
fore part of y* altar is covered.” Bishop 
Lyttelton makes the following note in 
1752: “* The back part of the choir 
wall is faced ten feet high with painted 
tiles, containing the arms of France 
and England, Clare, &c.”’ (Minutes of 
the Soc. of Antiqu.) Not many years 
have elapsed since a large number of 
these wall-tiles were to be seen in this 
part of the church, occupying the po- 
sition for which they had originally 





* In Dr. Hopkin’s transcript of Habing- 
don’s description of the parishes of Wor- 
cestershire, with additions by Dr. Thomas, 
(MS. in the library of the Soc. of Anti- 
quaries, 143) the following description is 
given: ‘‘The eastern and upper parte of 
the faire quire of the Greater Malvern is 
closed round with quarreys of brick, 
whereon are painted the armes of England 
and Jerusalem, and underneath the like of 
Mortimir Earle of March, with an ines- 
chochean ermin, and Bohun Earle of 
Hereford, and lowest of all the armes, 
Clare, Earle of Gloucester, the lord le 
Despencer, Beauchampe, Earle of War- 
wick, and Beauchamp, Baron of Powick ; 
Anno Dom. 1453, and 32 Hen. 6. In 


one panell within is Gules, a bend voyded 
of the field betweene six lyons heads 
erased or, beeing the armes of Skull, once 
of Holt, com. Wigorn, and next the coate 
of Stafford of Grafton.” 
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been fabricated ; but it is now difficult 
to ascertain with precision to what 
extent they had been thus employed, 
Mr. Cliffe, in his account of Malvern. 
which is given in Brayley’s Illustrator, 
describes ‘‘the two circular ends of 
the church, partly faced with richly 
glazed tiles;”” he apparently followed 
the observations of the architect, Mr. 
Tatham, who surveyed the dilapidated 
fabric in 1802. Inthe course of subse- 
quent repairs these wall-tiles were 
taken down, and this injudicious re- 
moval of so curious and unique an ex- 
ample of the application of fictile orna- 
ment is very much to be regretted. 
The tiles thus displaced were laid 
down in the north transept, and north 
aisle of the nave; from continual wear 
in a part of the church where they 
were most exposed to injury from the 
feet of the passing congregation, they 
are already almost defaced, and their 
curiously designed ornaments scarcely 
to be distinguished. The remarkable 
semicircular wall behind the altar 
Opposite to the entrance of the Lady 

hapel, under the great east window, 
remains, stripped of this curious deco- 
ration ; the intention of this singular 
construction, and of the small ceillet 
holes, pierced through the upper part 
of it, which seem to bear some analogy 
to the apertures termed by some hagio- 
scopes, has not been explained, and 
deserves to be investigated. 

Two distinct sets of wall-tiles may 
still be distinguished ; the first is dated 
at the top, Anne d’ m.cccc.tiij. The 
upright band was formed of several 
tiles, each measuring 117 in. by 9 in. 
and in thickness, 24 in.; and it is ob- 
vious that, by repetition, bands of any 
desired length might be formed, ar- 
ranged pale-wise. The uppermost tile 
is covered with elegant foliated tracery, 
under which are seen scutcheons sur- 
mounted by open crowns, and charged 
with the arms of the Confessor (or the 
Abbey of Westminster) and of Eng- 
land. Each successive tile of the band 
presents two scutcheons, with foliated 
ornament elegantly disposed ; they ex- 
hibit the arms of some of the princi- 
pal families of the counties surround- 
ing Great Malvern, and were, no 
doubt, commemorative of benefactions 
to the monastery. These are, 1. 
a bend cotised, between six lioncels, 
Bohun ; 2. barry of eight, two pallets 
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in chief, between two esquires, an in- 
escutcheon ermine, Mortimer ; 3. three 
chevronels, Clare Earl of Gloucester ; 
4. a fess between six cross-crosslets, 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; 5. 
quarterly, the second and third quar- 
ters fretté, over all a bendlet, Le 
Despenser ; 6. a fess between six 
martlets, Beauchamp of Powyck; 7. 
a bend voided, between six lions’ (?) 
heads erased, Skull of Wichenford ; 
8. achevron, with a canton ermine, 
Stafford of Grafton. A narrow band 
of quatrefoils and cruciform eeillets, 
alternately, runs along the margin of 
the lowest tile, as a finish to the 
ornamental design. Representations 
of some of these interesting examples 
of decorative design have been given 
in Shaw’s Encyclopedia of Ornament, 
but without the accuracy of detail 
which might be desired. 

‘The second set is composed of tiles of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, mea- 
suring 8} in. by 64, and about 1§ in 
thickness, five tiles of this series are 
now to be seen, which, when several 
bands are ranged in juxta-position, so 
as to give the full effectof the design, are 
highly ornamental. They represent 
tabernacle-work, with scutcheons and 
devices introduced at intervals, and the 
date is fixed by the following inscrip- 
tion which runs along the upper 
margin, %nno rv. vr. b. vj. previ. (Anno 
regni regis Henrici VI. 36, 1456.) Of 
these tiles faithful representations, of 
the full size of the originals, have been 
given amongst the ‘‘ Examples,” and 
carefully reduced copies accompany 
my previous letter. (See plate II.) 
It must be noticed that the tile fig x. 
should be ranged third or fourth in 
the series, but, on account of the 
dimensions of the page, it has been 
placed by itself. Figures of a part 
of this set had been given by Carter 
in his Ancient Architecture; the re- 
mainder were probably overlooked by 
him, in consequence of their being 
indiscriminately scattered throughout 
the church; it is indeed now no easy 
task to reunite the scattered portions 
of these curious decorations, which 
present to the casual observer the 
appearance of hopeless confusion. On 
the east side of the ancient gateway 
of the Priory Close the external face 
of the parapet is covered with tiles 
of the set here described, 64 in num- 
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ber; they are in fair preservation, ex- 
hibiting a remarkable proof of the 
durable quality of these glazed tiles, 
and shew how advantageously they 
might be employed externally for pur- 
poses of architectural decoration. 

Under the head of personal devices 
or badges may be noticed the double- 
headed eagle, displayed, surrounded 
by a circular bordure bezanté (fig. 
xviii.) ; this tile was found in 1843 in 
the wall at the north-east corner of 
the church, and its date appears to be 
of the 14th century. The swan dis- 
played, ducally gorged, and chained, 
adopted as a royal badge in token of 
descent from the Bohuns, whose device 
it had been, may be seen here, and 
also at Little Malvern church. (fig. 
xix.) The nave of a wheel, with the 
Stafford knot issuing from it, is like- 
wise found in both churches. (fig. xvi.) 
Many examples of the introduction of 
the badge of the Stafford family as a 
decoration might he cited; it occurs 
on the gates at Maxtoke Castle, War- 
wickshire, which are clamped with 
ornamental iron-work ; the tiles fabri- 
cated for Thornbury Castle, on which 
the nave of the wheel appears with 
flames issuing therefrom, have recently 
served as one of the ancient examples 
selected for imitation, according to the 
very successful revival of the process 
of making decorative pavements at the 
works of Messrs. Barr, and St. John, 
at Worcester. 

On one tile, now much defaced, 
may be discerned a bird apparently 
standing on an heraldic wreath, as if 
intended for a crest; if the conjecture 
be correct, that it represents a pelican, 
it is doubtless the memorial of some 
member of the ancient family of the 
Lechmeres, of Hanley Castle, who 
had contributed to the fabric of the 
church of Great Malvern. Another 
benefactor, whose name arrests the 
eye with more than common interest, is 
commemorated by the figure of a tal- 
bot seiant, with the legend, Sir Tohn 
Catbot (fig. xiii.) ; this tile occurs 
also at Leigh, and in other neighbour- 
ing churches. 

I have been informed that a tile, 
formerly to be seen in the choir, was 
charged with the armorial bearings of 
the Lygons of Madrestield, and that 
it is now in the possessfon of Lord 
Beauchamp. I have noi been able to 
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ascertain the fact. It has also been 
stated that the table tomb on which 
the ancient effigy, now placed in the 
north transept, is laid, was formerly 
faced with tiles, amongst which was 
to be found the bearing of Corbet. On 
this, or some equally vague and un- 
tenable conjecture, this effigy has been 
assigned to a member of that family. 
A few personal devices may merit 
attention, such as the monogram com- 
posed of the interlaced letters R and 
E, (fig. xii.) which is possibly the 
memorial of Richard de Estone, Prior 
of Malvern, who died 1300; this tile 


‘may also be seen at Leigh, and in other 


churches. On the inscribed circular 
bordure are the words Jn te Dd’ne f... 
(? speravi). A single tile, now wholly 
defaced, exhibited the curious canting 
device of Tydeman de Winchcomb, 
Bishop of Worcester, 1395—1401. It 
represents a sort of capstan, with a 
rope wound around, bars being inserted 
at intervals for the purpose of turning 
it, and a large comb; this whimsical 
expression of the name Winch-comb 
is surmounted by the mitre and pastoral 
staff. The same device is thus noticed 
by Anthony Wood as existing at Ox- 
ford: ‘‘The farthermost lodging at 
Gloucester Hall did one Winchcomb 
build, but I rather thinke that one 
Compton did build it, for there is a 
perfect allusion of his name, viz. a 
combe and a ton; and that he wasa 
bishop, I suppose, because there is a 
miter over the aforesaid allusion.” 
(Hearne, Liber Niger, App. ii. 584.) 
The occurrence of the device of this 
prelate at Great Malvern is in some 
measure explained by the fact of his 
grant to the Priory, regarding the ap- 
propriation of the church of Upton 
Snodbury, in consideration of hospi- 
talities exercised by the monks; the 
particulars are given by Thomas in his 
Hist. of Malvern, and Nash, Hist. 
Wore. II. 440. 

Two singular tiles form the memo- 
rial of an individual whose initials 
1 + N - appear on both ; in one instance 
surrounded by the pious aspiration, 
ffiat misericordia tua Domine sup’ nog, 
(according to thy mercy be it done to 
us, O Lord, fig. viii.) and the other 
gives apparently a clue to the name, 
by the canting device of a heart trans- 
fixed by three nails (fig. xv.) The 
inscription modum sperauimus (too 
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much have we hoped) appears on the 
bordure. It has been suggested to me 
by an obliging correspondent, that the 
monogram | - N -, introduced in various 
parts of Bristol cathedral, denotes 
Abbot John Newland, elected 148], 
and that the place of his birth, from 
which his name was taken, was pos- 
sibly Newland, the chapelry adjoining 
to Great Malvern, part of the pos- 
sessions of the Priory. Although the 
tiles have the appearance of being of 
a somewhat earlier date, and the 
obvious intention of the device would 
be Nail-heart, a name which occurs in 
these parts of England, I cannot wholly 
reject the supposition that these little 
memorials may appertain to Abbot 
Newland. 

I can offer no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the tile, pl. i. fig. vi. The 
scutcheons are evidently humble imi- 
tations of heraldry, presenting the 
implements of the artizan or the 
husbandman, the axe and hammer, 
and so forth. The sacred monograms 
ibe and rpe appear in intervening 
spaces, and the inscription Benedictug 
Deug in Donig¢ suis (blessed be God in 
his gifts) runs along the margin. 
May not these representations of the 
implements of rural toil have been 
fanciful bearings assumed by some 
local gild or fraternity in humble life, 
whose unostentatious contribution to 
the fabric of God’s house was recorded 
by this simple memorial stamped with 
the aspiration of pious gratefulness ? 

There are some small tiles here, as 
also in the north aisle of the Lady 
Chapel at Worcester cathedral, which 
may possibly present the marks or ini- 
tials of the artificers by whom these 
pavements were fabricated. On one 
at Malvern may be noticed the letters, 

WHIL 

LAR 
on another, the letters s and w, un- 
less the latter be a fanciful device or 
symbol. The occasional introduction 
of inscriptions, formed with small tiles, 
each stamped with a single letter, 


has been already noticed ; an example, 


curious on account of its late date, 
formerly existed at Malvern, of which 
the two letters BO, large Roman capi- 
tals, impressed on the clay, and filled 
in with white earth, precisely accord- 
ing to the ancient method of fabrica- 
tion, still exist. An undeniable evi- 
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dence is hereby afforded that this pro- 
cess of producing fictile decorations 
had not been totally disused in Wor- 
cestershire as late as 1640. When 
Cole visited Malvern church, June 25, 
1746, the inscription, of which these 
letters formed a part, was perfect: it 
marked the resting-place of an incum- 
bent of the parish. Cole notices the an- 
cient effigy, now placed in the north 
transept, which then lay near the 
wall, under the window nearest the 
east end of the south aisle of the 
choir. Adjoining to this, as he states, 
lay a black marble slab to the me- 
mory of Francis Moreton, 1714, and 
close to this, on the north, was this 
inscription, on tiles, all round the verge 
of a grave; 

HERE LYETH THE BODY OF EDMUND 
REA LATE VICAR OF MUCH MALVERNE 
DECEASED THE 23 OF DEC. ANNO DO. 
1640. (Cole’s MSS. vol. x. 126.) 

Numerous are the varieties of ele- 
gant and elaborate design, presenting 
no sacred or commemorative allusion, 
which may still be distinguished on 
the defaced and neglected tiles in the 
church of Malvern. In some instances, 
complete sets of these may still be 
seen in the choir at Gloucester cathe- 
dral, the work of Abbot Sebrok, 
which presents the most striking ex- 
ample that exists of pavements of this 
kind, executed during the fifteenth 
century. It appears probable that the 
Malvern manufactory supplied this and 
numerous other similar decorations, 
of which traces are found in churches 
of the adjacent counties. It may in- 
terest some natives of Worcestershire 
to be reminded, that from an early pe- 
riod this manufacture had flourished in 
the county, as appears by thediscoveries 
of kilns, previously noticed. The 
more choice and elegant productions 
of the porcelain works of later times 
are far more generally attractive, but 
those who care to investigate the pro- 
gressive industry of their forefathers 
will not overlook the singular fact, 
that from the period when the red 
ware, usually termed Samian, intro- 
duced by the Romans into Britain, had 
ceased to be used, until the times of 
the rénaissance, when the tasteful 
maiolica of the Italians was imported 
from Venice, and the use of pottery, 
as one of the elegancies of life, had 
been introduced by intercourse with 
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France during the reign of Henry 
VIII., these pavement-tiles are the sole 
productions of fictile art, properly to 
be called decorative, which appear to 
have been used in our country. 

The tiles at Great Malvern appear 
to be of two periods only; a few, the 
remains of the pavements of the more 
ancient structure, are of the time 
termed in architecture the Decorated 
period ; the remainder appear to have 
been fabricated about 1450, at the 
time when the church was rebuilt. 
The work was probably commenced 
by Prior John Malverne, whose libe- 
rality was recorded in the window on 
the north side of the choir, nearest 
the east end. Its advance appears to 
have been slow, for the consecration of 
the altars in the choir and transepts of 
the new church did not take place 
until 1460; the construction of the 
clerestory of the nave and the great 
west window was probably subsequent 
to that period. The tiles of the earlier 
date measure, in most instances, 5 
in. square, the later examples 6 in. ; 
some fine square tiles of unusual di- 
mension may be seen in the north 


aisle of the nave; they measure 9 in. 
square, and 24 in thickness. 

One more fact remains to be noticed 
in regard to the use of fictile orna- 
ments as accessories to sacred archi- 
tecture ; the only example of the kind, 
hitherto recorded, has been found at 


Great Malvern. In the spring of 1843 
a portion of a cross, fashioned in clay, 
well burned and glazed, was found 
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by a person digging in the garden ad- 
joining the east end of the church. It 
measures about 14 in. across the arms, 
the foot being shaped, suitably for in- 
sertion in a socket, for the purpose of 
fixing the cross in some elevated posi- 
tion. Having occasion to go upon the 
roof of the church, during the progress 
of some repairs, I noticed on one of the 
original ridge-tiles of the roof of the 
choir a projection, which on closer 
view proved to be a socket prepared 
to receive the foot of such an or- 
nament as the cross in question. 
There can be little doubt that a 
crest thus formed originally ran along 
the whole length of the ridge; the 
ridge-tiles were deeply serrated in 
the spaces intervening between the 
larger ornaments, which were thus af- 
fixed by means of tenons and sockets. 
The effect of such a crest, in breaking 
the straight regularity of the outline of 
the roof as seen against the sky, 
must have been admirable. It may be 
observed that the representation of the 
church, and buildings of the monas- 
tery, which may be seen in the curious 
window on the noith side of the choir, 
wherein the principal circumstances of 
the foundation of the Priory are com- 
memorated, exhibit the decorative crest 
running along the ridge of the roof. It 
is surprising that so effective an expe- 
dient for producing, at a very small cost, 
a decoration not less durable than pleas- 
ing to the eye, should not have been 
adopted in modern times. 
Yours, &. Axrsert Way. 





THE PORTRAITS OF VERSAILLES. No. IV. 
(Continued from vol. XX. p. 580, and concluded.) 


THE reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV. 
are profusely illustrated in this Gallery, 
as may be readily supposed, the latter, 
indeed, more than the former; and 
the series extends in much amplitude 
through the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI. down to the revolutionary epoch, 
and even to the present day. The 
monarch who has formed this Gallery 
has not admitted within its walls the 
portraits of the remarkable personages 
among the revolutionary leaders—only 
those of the revolutionary generals 
occur: as for Robespierre, Marat, 
and the rest, they are not to be seen 


within Versailles. The same reason 
that has led to their exclusion has 
prompted the omission of pictures 
commemorating the principal civil 
scenes of that disastrous epoch; and, 
perhaps, the less such horrible atro- 
cities, and the countenances of their 
authors, are brought to public recol- 
lection the better. There is nothing 
to admire in them, nothing to imitate : 
that page of the history of France is 
to be read only as a dreadful record of 
the madness and the vices of a dis- 
solute nation ; an awful instance of the 
consequences of bad administration by 
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the governing, and of national immo- 
rality on the part of the governed. It 
is not intended to notice the portraits 
of the period subsequent to Louis XIV., 
and the concluding remarks. of these 
papers will be confined to those of the 
brilliant reign of this monarch, and 
that of his predecessor. 

There are several excellent portraits 
of Louis XIII., including a contem- 
poraneous one, on horseback, at the 
age of seven years, and another at the 
age of ten, the painters being un- 
known. The finest portraits of this 
king are those by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne in the Louvre, of which there 
are only copies at Versailles; but 
there is a remarkable picture here, by 
Gaspard Crayer, of Louis XIII. and 
Ferdinand IV. king of Bohemia, a 
good specimen of that master’s style. 
Of the second son of Henri [V., who, 
though duke of Orleans, was never 
christened, only baptized, and who 
died in 1611, in his fifth year, there is 
one pleasing portrait preserved in this 
collection; but of his next brother, 
Gaston-Jean- Baptiste de France, Duke 
of Orleans, and Regent of the kingdom 
after his brother’s death, there are se- 
veral excellent pictures. Some are 
copies of fine Vandycks, others are by 
contemporary painters not named in 
the catalogue: one represents him in 
full Roman costume with a flowing 
grey wig, and, though well painted, 
produces by this contrast a truly lu- 
dicrous effect. Philippe de Champagne 
has painted a first-rate picture of Anne 
of Austria while Regent ; there is ano- 
ther of the same Queen by an unnamed 
artist of the Spanish school; and two 
valuable pictures of her Majesty, with 
the two royal children, Louis XIV, and 
Philip of France, afterwards Duke of 
Orleans. One of these pictures repre- 
sents the Queen on her knees with her 
children, assisted by St. Benedict and 
St. Scholastica, his sister, all praying 
to the Virgin Mary, and placing under 
her protection the crown of France, in 
compliance with the well-known vow 
of Louis XIII. This is the work of 
Philippe de Champagne, and in his 
best style, exceedingly rich and bril- 
liant in colouring, at the same time 
that it is harmonious in tone. The 
same master has here one of his mag- 
nificent portraits of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu: it is a three-quarter canvass, 
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full of all the best points of art, and 
well worthy of study. 

Most of the great lords and ladies of 
the court of Louis XIII. are portrayed 
in this collection by contemporaneous 
hands: among them two of the best 
pictures are those of Henri de Senecey, 
Marquis de Bauffremont, and Marie 
de Senecey, his sister, Duchesse de 
Randan, and governess to Louis XIV. ; 
they are charming productions of art. 

Of the portraits of the distinguished 
savans of that period, the best is one 
of Galileo, by Francisco Boschi, a 
bold, masterly picture. There are se- 
veral good canvasses in this part of 
the collection by Sebastian Bourdon, 
Vouet, &c.; one of Rubens, by a 
painter not named, but probably one 
of his pupils, is worthy of attention. 
lt appears to be a copy of his own 
famous picture, with the large black 
hat, the eyes looking to the right, and 
the hair made out in great detail. 

We now come upon a rather nu- 
merous series of European princes and 
statesmen who flourished in the time 
of Louis XIII. One of the best pic- 
tures is the portrait of Philip IV. of 
Spain, very much in the style of Ve- 
lasquez, but probably by some less 
eminent member of the Spanish school. 
Near it is a capital work of Gaspard 
Crayer, the portrait of Ferdinand of 
Spain, third son of Philip Ill. He 
was made a Cardinal, and went by 
the title of the Cardinal-{nfante; but 
nevertheless gave himself up to mili- 
tary pursuits, and fought with the 
imperial armies in the Netherlands. 
We must not omit to notice a most 
masterly portrait of Antony Triest, 
Bishop of Ghent; the name of the 
painter is not known, but it possesses 
a breadth and vigour which would. 
make us look upon it as a Rubens if 
its colouring were more mellow. It 
may probably be an early Vandyck. 
There is a little gem in this room, by 
Vandyck himself, the only one men- 
tioned in the catalogue as being un- 
doubtedly from his pencil; a portrait 
of Thomas de Savoie, Prince de Ca- 
rignan, who commanded the French 
armies in Italy a.p. 1643-55. The 
picture is only sketched in yh bistre 
and white ; but it is a sple sketch, 
and valuable to any one wuo would 
carefully study the works of that great 
master. 
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We find one picture of Charles I. of 
England in this gallery: it is a con- 
temporaneous one by an unknown 
hand, not of much value as a work of 
art, but curious from its representing 
the king with features less strongly 
marked than in the picture by Van- 
dyck. It must have been taken in the 
early part of his reign. While, how- 
ever, there is such an absence of por- 
traiture with regard to this unfortunate 
monarch, the gallery is rich in. beau- 
tiful likenesses of his amiable and 
excellent queen. Of these there is one 
taken in about the twenty-fifth year of 
her age in a white dress, and another 
in red, with the Vandyck cuffs at the 
wrists, both by artists not named, and 
the latter said to be a copy of one by 
Sir P. Lely. But the best portrait of 
the queen, certainly the best picture 
that has ever borne her name, and 
one of the finest works of art at Ver- 
sailles, is a half-length in black by 
an unknown hand. It represents the 
Queen at the age of about sixteen, the 
time of her marriage, and shows her to 
have had that lovely dignity of coun- 
tenance, combined with a patient mild- 


ness of expression, which always ho- 


vered around her features. The man- 
ner in which the subject is executed 
is masterly in the highest degree, es- 
pecially the treatment of the eyes and 
the forehead, where a few curls play- 
ing upon its ivory surface cast a richly 
tinted shadow upon the skin. We 
have never seen any engraving of this 
picture, and we recommend it most 
strongly to the notice of all visitors of 
Versailles; its number is 2079 in the 
general catalogue. To us, who are 
warm sympathisers with that illus- 
trious lady and all her descendants in 
their unmerited misfortunes, this pic- 
ture has formed a point of riveted 
attraction by the hour together. 

In the same room there is a very 
striking portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
by whom is not said, but evidently 
a contemporaneous picture of great 
vigour, and valuable for its details. 
It is placed in a-wretched light by the 
side of a window, but can be readily 
examined. The drawing and ex- 
pression closely resemble those of the 
portrg; “1 crayons at Sidney Sussex 
Colleg-, ~ambridge. A beautiful pic- 
ture of Prince Edward of Bavaria, by 
an unknown artist, stands opposite to 
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the last named portrait, and a still 
better one of his brother Philip (by 
Vandyck ?) is placed at its side. There 
are two good copies of Vandyck’s, 
probably by his pupils, portraits of 
Prince Rupert and of Charles Louis 
elector of Bavaria, which complete 
the series of portraits of this family. 
About the same part of the room is a 
remarkable picture of Christina of 
Sweden, surrounded by the French 
nobles of the time, listening to Des- 
cartes, who is demonstrating a geo- 
metrical problem ; it is by Dumesnil. 
Close to it is a large and masterly head 
of the same queen by a contemporary 
artist, not named in the catalogue. 
The heads of Sebastian Bourdon by 
himself, of L. Testelin the painter and 
engraver by C. Lebrun, and of the 
Chancellor Seguier by H. Testelin, are 
all well worthy of careful remark. 
The golden age of Louis XIV. 
occupies some large rooms with the 
portraits of its principal characters, 
and constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the collection. 
Nearly all the portraits are here 
genuine, nearly all contemporaneous, 
and most of them admirable as works 
of art. Their state of preservation is 
in general excellent, and the brilliant 
mass of warm colour which they pre- 
sent cannot fail of immediately at- 
tracting the notice of the connoisseur. 
There is a good whole-length likeness 
of Louis XIV. at the age of 9, by H. 
Testelin; and two splendid portraits 
taken at a later period by Philippe de 
Champagne : one of these in particular, 
at the end of the room, No. 145, is the 
best of the younger likenesses of the 
king. There are numerous other 
portraits of the Grand Monarque in 
the state apartments and various parts 
of the palace ; but we now speak only 
of the collection in this upper suite of 
rooms. One of Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis, painted by Matthieu, 
senior, in 1665, is a good picture; the 
portrait is in a medallion held by 
Henrietta his duchess, habited as Mi- 
nerva. Close by these two pictures 
is a charming likeness of Henrietta 
herself, the universal favourite of her 
family and the French court, and 
whose sudden death still remains a 
mystery even to those best read in the 
history of the times. This princess, 
like only very few ¢ the Stuarts, had 
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beautiful blue eyes, and was the most 
comely of the children of her unfortu- 
nate parents, though she bore little 
resemblance to the peculiar beauty of 
her mother. The painter’s name is 
unknown. A grand picture by Mig- 
nard of a notable personage, Mlle. 
de Montpensier, cannot but attract the 
eye of the most indifferent visitor. 
Her countenance corresponds most 
fully to her character, her aspect 
being peculiarly haughty and quick. 
Had it been possible for a female to 
have ascended the throne of France, 
she might have proved herself another 
Elizabeth. There were seven other 
portraits of the princess in this part of 
the gallery, but we pass by them and 
come to a masterly likeness of the 
great Condé by Michel Corneille: it 
is a whole-length of the size of life, 
and is an excellent specimen of the 
master. The good portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess de Longueville are 
in the state rooms; but there is a 
crowd of pictures up stairs and in the 
gallery we are now examining, of all 
the eminent personages of the court of 
Versailles; and scarcely any notable 
character remains undelineated. There 
are six original portraits of the Grand 
Dauphin, one of them by Rigaud, the 
others anonymous, in this division of 
the gallery ; all good pictures and all 
bearing the same testimony to the 
noble features of the prince, whose 
death was an immense calamity to his 
country. There are also in these 
rooms portraits of Marie-Anne de 
Baviére his consort, and of the Duke 
and Duchess d’Orléans (the Regent), 
as well as of the Duke and Duchesse 
de Bourgogne; but they are not the 
best of these subjects, which are kept 
in the state apartments. Of the beauti- 
ful La Valliére, there are in this gallery 
only two criginals, with no names of 
painters attached ; one of Madame de 
Montespan, and two of Madame de 
Maintenon, (including a Mignard) ; 
the best pictures of the royal mis- 
tresses are in the state apartments. 
Of the foreign princes of this epoch, 
one of the best portraits is that of 
Don Juan of Austria, by Van Hull, 
a remarkably fine picture, and others, 
by unnamed artists, of the Great John 
Sobieski of Poland, and of Frederick 
III. of Denmark. A highly valuable 
and unique portrait is one of James II. 
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of England at the age of 18, while 
Duke of York, and in the service of 
his cousin Louis XIV. The features 
of this monarch were at that time 
peculiarly pleasing, and, like his sister 
Henrietta d’Orléans, he must have 
been one of the best looking personages 
of the French court. In this picture 
he is dressed in armour, and there is 
an inscription on it, 
JACQVES STVART DVC D’ YORK. 


In another picture by its side, of more 
recent date, he is styled, 


IACQVES .7. ROY. DE. LA. GRANDE. 
BRETAGNE . 

The countenance of this king testi- 
fies to the excellent tenor of his life, 
now at length coming to be under- 
stood when the mass of misrepresenta- 
tion and prejudice under which it has 
been obscured is crumbling before 
the light of truth thrown on it by 
the publication of contemporaneous 
memoirs and papers. There is placed 
near this picture, as it should be, a 
good portrait of Maria-Beatrix-d’Este, 
his second ccnsort, one of the most 
amiable and virtuous ladies of her 
age. On the opposite wall is a picture 
with two portraits of the Prince of 
Orange and his wife, and others of 
Charles II. of England with his queen. 

We have been much struck by an 
energetic picture from an unnamed 
painter, the portrait of Cardinal de 
Retz, which gives a capital idea of the 
peculiar acuteness and courage of the 
original ; and we may say the same 
of a most excellent portrait of Turenne 
by H. Rigaud, full of fine colouring 
and able drawing. These are both 
choice morceaux. A good Philippe de 
Champagne, the portraits of F. Man- 
sart and C. Perrault, united in the 
same canvass, is to be remarked, not 
only for the likenesses of such eminent 
architects, but also as a forcible 
and effective picture. Francis Porbus, 
senior, has left here an excellent 
portrait of the great Cornelius de Witt ; 
and there is close by it a curious 
picture by F. Denys (of Antwerp) of 
F. P. de Brouckoven, Seneschal of 
Antwerp, A.D. 1656. There are 
able contemporary portraits on these 
walls of Montecuculi, Prince Eugene, 
Marlborough, Colbert, Louvois, Vau- 
ban, and other great characters of the 
time, all worthy of close examination 
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as correcting or verifying the engraved 
likenesses of these historical person- 
ages with which every body is ac- 
quainted. 

We find here also a skilful portrait 
of Lenostre, the garden architect of 
Louis XIV. by Carlo Maratta, and 
one of Mignard, by Rigaud; others, 
contemporaneous, but some anony- 
mous, pictures of Moliére, Racine, and 
Boileau, Fenelon, Mons. de Sévigné ; 
Girardon and Coysevox, the sculptors ; 
Keller, the founder of all the bronze- 
work for Louis XIV.; Murillo, by an 
unknown hand, but a good picture; 
Coypel, Rigaud; Largilligre, one of 
the best painters of that time, but little 
known in England; Vanderwerf and 
Carlo Maratta, each by themselves; 
and numerous others, “‘ thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa,” of all degrees of 
merit and interest. 

We here bring our brief notices of 
this collection of portraits to a ter- 
mination, strongly recommending all 
visitors of Versailles to devote an hour 
or two to this division of the palace. 
This large series of pictures will pro- 
bably be much augmented in future 


days; and, indeed, fresh acquisitions 
of portraits are daily making by the 


king. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the rage for retouching portraits will 
not be allowed to run riot within these 
walls. We have observed several pic- 
tures in this collection greatly injured 
by inexperienced modern hands; and, 
indeed, an old portrait is something 
sacred, not to be handled heedlessly, 
but rather to be kept from dirt and 
destruction than attempted to be em- 
bellished or improved. In general 
these pictures are as well arranged as 
the circumstances of the locality will 
admit, although many are in absolute 
obscurity on account of the light being 
admitted only through side-windows. 
We cannot sufficiently praise the good 
taste and judgment of Louis Philippe 
in forming this immense series of his- 
torical illustrations, and whosoever 
would complete his knowledge of mo- 
dern European history, to him we 
would say, Go and study the Portraits 
of Versailles. 

Yours, &c. H. Lonevxvi.ve Jones. 


Mr. Urnsan, 
YOUR correspondent W. C. (April, 
p- 369) will, 1 am sure, pardon me for 
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attempting to add another word to his 
interesting paper onthe Roman pottery. 
The numerous quotations he has cited 
are all highly illustrative of the esteem 
in which the potter’s art was held 
among the Romans, both for sacri- 
ficial and ordinary domestic purposes. 
Whether that singularly beautiful red 
glazed earthenware which Stowe so 
aptly compares to coral, and of which 
such vast quantities have been since 
exhumed in every part of England and 
France where their respective records 
have assigned a Roman station, be 
really the identical Samian pottery 
of Pliny, is, I think, a question yet to 
be decided. But whether it be from 
Italy, Greece, or Spain, the quan- 
tities¢ which have been from time 
to time discovered, betoken, I think, 
a somewhat more extensive use than 
W. C. seems inclined to give to it, in 
supposing it not to have been in general 
use except among the upper classes. In 
the various excavations in the city of 
London I have generally observed that 
the quantity of this ware has far ex- 
ceeded that of any other, from what is 
termed the Roman level. The almost 
endless variety in shape, size, and or- 
nament, which seems to characterise 
these vessels, induces me to think they 
must have been in very general use. 
The great number of potters’ stamps, 
moreover, indicates, I think, a rather 
extensive trade. If a complete list of 
those found in England, even during 
only the last twenty or thirty years, 
and now lying scattered through private 
and public collections, were to be placed 
before your readers, they would be sur- 
prised at its length and variety. The 
subject, although it has elicited from 
your correspondent a paper of con- 
siderable interest and research, is not 
yet exhausted ; I venture to hope that 
a few additional illustrations may not 
be unacceptable. 

The “‘ terra Samia” of Pliny appears 
to have been white, and seems to have 
possessed some medicinal properties. 
(Lib. xxxv. c. 6.) Our author states 
that it was not much esteemed among 
the painters on account of its greasiness 





* Vide Stowe’s account of the Disco- 
veries in Spitalfields, 1576. 

+ Exeter appears to have been remark- 
ably prolific. Vide Shortt’s Silva Ant. 
Iscana, p. 117. 
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(pinguetudinem). In this respect it 
seems to bear some analogy to the clay 
of Cornwall, which is so much in vogue 
in our potteries under the name of 
** china clay.” 

I think W. C.’s conjecture, that 
‘some colouring matter was used,” 
certainly derives support from Pliny, 
who alludes to an opinion at Samos, 
(sunt qui in Samo tradunt,) that Rhoe- 
cus and Theodorus were the first arti- 
ficers in the plastic art, but states that 
Dibutades of Sicyonia (in Peloponesus) 
was the first who added red earth or 
colour to his material (rubricam addere, 
aut ex rubrica cretam fingere.) This 
seems to afford some little support to 
the opinion that the Samian ware was 
red; but it is not decisive, and the 
quotation from Pitiscus, ‘‘ Ex luto 
Samio in rubrem colorem vertente,”’ is 
scarcely sufficient authority. He pub- 
lished his Lexicon Antiquitatum Ro- 
manorum (from which, I assume, the 
passage to be taken) in 1713. He may 
have had good authority for his state- 
ment, but, if so, we ought to have 
the source of his opinion.* We have 
good evidence that numerous other 
cities, far removed from the island of 
Samos, furnished red pottery. The 
passage from Pliny, “ major quorum 
pars hominum terrenis utitur vasis,”’ 
does not solely refer to the productions 
of Samos, but is, I think, merely a 
general remark, and equally applicable 
to earthenware of all kinds. He in- 
forms us that theearthenwareof Samos, 
and of Aretium, in Italy (Tuscany,) is 
famed for ‘‘ eating out of,’ (in escu- 
lentis,) but that for drinking cups 
(calicum) the following cities are dis- 
tinguished (nobilantur) :—Surrentinum 
(Sorento in Campania) ; Asta and Po- 
lentia (part of ancient Liguria, now 
Asti and Polenzo) ; also Saguntum, in 
Spain; Mutina (Italy, now Modena) ; 
Pergamos, in Asia-Minor; and the 
Greek cities, Trallis and Erythre ; and 





* As this passage is of importance to 
our subject, and has been more than once 
introduced in the ‘‘ Archeologia,”’ it may 
be worth while to inquire what work of 
Pitiscus it occurs in; and, if in his ela- 


borate Lexicon, under what head. It is 
certainly not to be found under those 
heads where we should think it most 
likely. I have referred to ‘‘ Samie,’’ 
‘* Fictilia,”’ ‘* Pocula,”’ and a host of other 
words, but without success. 
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towards the end of the chapter he adds 
Rhegium and Cume. 

The red earthenware of Cumz (in 
Campania) is mentioned in the Latin 
poets— 

Hanc tibi Cumano rubicundam pulvere testam 

Municipem misit casta Sybilla suam. 

Mart. lib. xiv. 114, 
Articles of similar description formed 
the “Campanian furniture” (supellex 
Campana) which decorated the table 
or sideboard of Horace. Sat. lib. i. 6, 
118. Mr. Shortt in ‘Silva Antiqua 
Iscana,”’ a work replete with interest 
and learning, quotes a passage from 
Apicius (De arte coquina) in which 
the cook is directed to use ‘‘a clean 
Cumean red earthenware dish.” 

Of the pottery of Saguntum we have 
frequent mention— 


Pugna Saguntina fervet commissa lagena. 
Juv. v. 29. 


It would seem, however, that the Sa- 
guntine ware was held in less esteem 
than the others ; judging from Martial 
(who came from the neighbouring city, 
Bilbilis)— 
Ficta Saguntina cimbia malo luto. 
Mart. viii. 6. 

And again (lib. xiv. 108)— 


Que non solicitus teneat servetque minister, 
Sume Saguntino pocula ficta luto. 


meaning, it is supposed, that the at- 
tendant may use this material without 
any anxiety, being of less value. It is 
probable that he alludes to the same 
ware in the following passage (lib. xiv. 
102) :— 
Accipe non vidi calices de pulvere natos, 
Sed Surrentinz leve toreuma rote. 


The cups of Surrentinum are recom- 
mended by the poet as preferable for 
the wine for which that city was 
famed— 
Surrentina bibis nec murrhina pieta nec aurum 
Sume: dabunt calices hec tibi vina suos. 
Mart. lib. xiii. 110. 


The pottery of Aretium (in Tuscany,) 
one of the cities spoken of by Pliny, is 
also mentioned by Martial (lib. xiv. 
98)— 
Aretina nimis ne spernas vasa monemus, 
Lautus erat Tuscis Porsena fictilibus. 


The red dish, or platter (paropsis 
rubra,) is alluded to by the same poet, 
(lib. xi. 28), 
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Cui portat gaudens ancilla paropside rubra 
Alecem. 
and by Persius (Sat. v. 183), 
Rubrumque amplexa catinum 
Cauda natat thynni, tumet alba fidelia vino. 
also in the Fasti of Ovid (v. 522), 
Terra rubens crater, pocula fagus erant. 


These perhaps form the chief, if not 
all the illustrations furnished by the 
**classic”’ authors relative to the red 
pottery of the Romans, and the result 
of my inquiries into the subject is, the 
opinion that what we have so long 
termed ‘‘Samian ware” really came 
from Italy, and that the material was 
indigenous to that portion of Italy 
anciently comprehended in the name 
Campania, a district which included 
Cume, Baiz, Puteoli, Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, Stabie, Surrentum, &c. &c. 

We have certainly much stronger 
evidence in support of this supposition 
than that in favour of the isle of Samos, 
particularly as no modern discoveries 
in the latter seem to afford us much, if 
any, corroborative testimony. Mr. C. 
R. Smith (no slight authority in such 
matters) seems to think it likely that 
this beautiful ware was imported from 
Saguntum, as being the nearest port 
to Britain (Collect. Antiq. No. 2), in 
which case Martial’s description of its 
quality is certainly not applicable. 

The “ Signina ” mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxv. 10) and Vitruvius (ii. 4) was 
made from broken pots and tiles gener- 
ally. The text of Pliny does not ex- 
clusively mention Samian earthenware ; 
he merely says, “‘ fractis testis,”” which 
will equally apply to the manufactures 
of Cumz or the other cities he enu- 
merates. 

To the beautiful and varied cha- 
racter which distinguishes so much of 
this ware, I can bear ample testimony ; 
that in some cases the ornaments were 
afterwards finished off by the graver 
or tools of the sculptor is, I think, 
borne out by the following passage 
from Martial, lib. iv. 46. 

Et crasso figuli polita celo 

Septenaria synthesis Sagunti 

Hispane luteum rote toreuma ; 
thus supporting the opinion of Mr. C. 
R. Smith with respect to the ornaments 
on the beautiful red vase discovered in 
Cornhill, 1841 (Arch, xxix. 274). 
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Whichever locality may be decided 
upon as the source of this pottery, it 
seems pretty evident, from the remark- 
able similarity in the specimens, that 
England and France were supplied 
from the same market. 

Of embossed drinking-cups in wood, 
earthenware, and metals, the Roman 
poets furnish us with many illustra- 
tions. Among them I may briefly cite 
Virgil, Eclog. iii. 43; Juvenal, i. 76; 
Martial, lib. iv. 46; viii. 51; Pro- 
pertius i. 14. Some of them seem-to 
have been sufficiently large and pon- 
derous to serve for other purposes as 
well. Thus we read in Ovid (Met. v. 
81) that Perseus broke the head of 
Eurythus with a massive bowl highly 
embossed. 

While paying a just tribute of ad- 
miration to the many interesting il- 
lustrations of the poetry and mythology 
of Greece and Rome, and to the ge- 
neral beauty and elegance which fre- 
quently characterise the figured speci- 
mens of the red ware, we must at the 
same time bear in mind that there are 
occasionally discovered fragments de- 
picting subjects of such extremely gross 
character, that we must cease to wonder 
at the more refined taste of Pliny caus- 
ing him to inveigh so eloquently against 
the depravity of his countrymen in 
attaching a higher value to such vessels, 


Quot modis auximus pretia rerum 
In poculis libidines celare juvit, ac per 
obscenitates bibere. 
Lib. xxxiii. Proemium. 


Similar sentiments occur in a former 
passage (lib. xiv.). 

W.C. amusingly alludes to the well- 
known game with the acetabulum as 
the prototype of the “‘ thimble-rig ” of 
modern times, that never-failing, but 
perhaps not inappropriate, accompani- 
ment of the race-course, (the transac- 
tions of each presenting equal claim to 
the late facetious designation ‘‘ manly 
sports.””) But this distinguished game 
can trace its parentage to a much 
earlier source, as evinced by the sculp- 
tures on the tombs at Thebes (vide 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians). 

Yours, &c. E. B. Price. 


P.S.—I annex a list of such * pot- 
ters’ staunps”’ as are in my own pos- 
session, from the various excavations 
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in the city during the last three or four © PECVLARrs. Shoe-lane. 
years. OF. PATRICI. ditto. 


ACCILINVS. F. Broad-street. 
ALBINI. oF. Saddler’s-place, London 


ABIANI. New street by Holborn- 
bridge. 

apvocisli. (in large characters on the 
side), St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

AVENT. (Aventini?), Bishopsgate-street. 
ATI. (or Atali), Bishopsgate-street. 
OF. ABALI. Clement’s-lane. 

OF. ABINI, ditto. 

AVENTINI. M. Cateaton-street. 
BELINICVs. Lad-lane, 

BVRDONIS. OF. Cateaton-street. 

oF. BASSI. Water-lane, Tower-street. 
BORILLI. oF. Saddler’s-place. 

CACAS. M. Queen-street. 

CERTVS. F. Broad-street. 

caxvi. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

cottTo. F. Clement’s-lane. 

crrRvs. FEC. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
COMITIALIS. F. (on the side). iaaharp. 
oF. cALVI. The new street at Holborn- 


bridge. 


cvna. F. Playhouse-yard, Blackfriars. 
pominict. Artillery-lane. 

pamonvs. Clement’s-lane. 
DAGOMARVS. Lad-lane. 

pomrit. Great St. Helens. 

oF. FACE. Bishopsgate. 

GERMANI. OF. Near the Bank. 
Grunt. F. (Gimmati ?) Paternoster-row. 
OF. GAI. Iv1. Water-lane. 

toLu. Holborn-bridge new street. 
Loss, Paternoster-row. 

MINVI. 0. ditto. 

MAXIMI. ditto. 

MINVTIvs. F. Lad-lane. 

OF. MODEST. Queen-street. 

or. Mop1I. Basinghall-street. 
MASCVLVS. F. Clement’s-lane. 
NERTVS. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

OF. NIGRI. Bishopsgate -street. 

NERT. M. St. Swithin’s-lane. 

oval. Creed-lane. 

onceo. Lad-lane. 

PASSENI. Cornhill. 

Prim. M. Tooley-street. 

OF. PRIM. Clement’s-lane. 

PRIMANI, Basinghall-street. 

paTrict. New-street, Holborn bridge. 


PRIMVL. Cateaton-street. 
Ditto. Paternoster-row. 

PvRinx. Addle-street. 

PVTR—. Queen-street. 

PATERCLVS. F. Cateaton-street. 

PASTO—. ditto. 

RACVNA. F. Cateaton-street. 

REGALIS. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

REBVRRI. OF. Lad-lane. 

REGNVS. F. Threadneedle-street. 

oF. RvF. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

OF. RVFINI. Clement’s-lane. 

SENTIA. F. Saddler’s-place, London 
Wall. 

SENECI. 0. Queen-street. 

Ditto. Great St. Helen’s. 

SILVINI, Broad-street. 

OF. SEVERI. Butcher-hall-lane. 

SARENTIv. Lothbury. 

TITVRONIS. Water-lane. 

OF. VITALI. Clement’s-lane. 

VTALIs M. Threadneedle-street. 

x1vi. Clement’s-lane. 


Mr. Urzan, Lichfield, April 18. 

MY last remarks on the Metonic 
Cycle, as a means of finding the date 
of our moveable feasts, having been 
condensed for the purpose of avoiding 
a lengthened trespass on the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, I beg now 
to give a plainer illustration of the 
value of the lunar measure of time 
than that which the former commu- 
nication may offer to those of your 
readers who have not hitherto had 
their attention directed to this par- 
ticular subject. 

To prove, therefore, in the first place, 
that the conclusions before arrived at 
by decimal fractions agree with the 
more common form of expressing the 
amount of time, I shall now take three 
examples of familiar character : 

A Lunation, then, being twenty-nine 
days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, 
and nearly three seconds; A METONIC 
cYcLe consists of two-hundred and 
thirty-five such lunations. 


Days. Hours. 


100 Mefonic Cycles, therefore, are very nearly 693,968 203 


200 . . a 


° - 1,387,937 174% 


A sovar year being three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and rather more than forty-nine seconds and a half, 


Days. Hours. 


1900 Solar years are very nearly 693,960 6 


And twice 1900 


. : 1,387,920 12 
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Civit Time being computed by an omission of one day in four thousand 


Gregorian years, 
1900 Civil years are 
Twice 1900 are 


Thus it will be seen that nineteen 
hundred solar years exceed the civil 
measure, while twice nineteen hundred 
are less than the civil account. 

But the Metonic Cycle exceeds both 
the other measures, and this in dif- 
ferent progress. Because, while its 
course and that of solar centuries are, 


693,960 days. 
1,387,921 days. 


popularly speaking, uniform, the course 
of civil centuries is not uniform. But 
the difference between the uniform 
measures being determined, that be- 
tween either of them and the irregular 
measure may be determined by com- 
parison, as thus : 


1st. Solar time being in advance of Civil. 


100 Metonic Cycles are 
1900 Solar years are 


Excess of 100 M. C. over solar time . 8 
App excess of solar time over civil . 


100 Metonic Cycles exceed 1900 civil years 


Days. Hours. 
° 693,968 20% 
° 693,960 6 


143 
6 


204 


2ndly. Civil time being in advance of Solar. . 


200 Metonic Cycles exceed twice 1900 solar years 17 
Depvuct the correct excess of civil over solar time 


200 Metonic Cycles exceed twice 1900 civil years 


In the general table, which exhibits 
the anticipation of the Metonic Cycle 
on civil time, the decimal figures ex- 
press the parts of an hour not exactly 
as hererepresented. But this is solel 
because of the manner in which bot 
forms of calculation are given; and 
not from any defect in the rule of cal- 
culation. And, when it is considered 
that various “‘ anomalies,” &c. cause a 
difference of some hours between the 
mean and true dates of new moon, it 
would be trifling to expect precision in 
general estimates. 

Now, since the course of the Me- 
tonic Cycle has been calculated for 
four thousand years before, and two 
thousand five hundred years in, the 
Christian era, if the average day of 
new or full moon, in March, for any 
year, for six thousand five hundred 
years, be required, it may at once be 
found by adding the number for its 
century to the date of new or full 
moon in the March of a year in the 
forty-first century B.c. which has a 
corresponding Golden number in the 
following table, the hours of which 
table refer to the division of the day 
from midnight to midnight. 


Days. Hours. 
5% 
114 


16 18 


The Metonic Cycle for the 41st Century 


Meannewmoon Full moon in 
in March, March. 


Day. Dec. part. Day. Dec. part. 
3° 47 18 + 23 
22°14 


7° 38 

III. 1l * 21 25 * 97 

IV. 29 * 86 15° 10 

Vv. 19 - 00 4° 24 

VI. 8°15 22° 91 

VII. 26° 72 1l + 96 
VIIl. 15 * 87 


§ 1° ti 

230 - 64 

IX. 5°02 19 + 78 

X. 23° 66 8+ 90 

XI. 12° 66 QT + 42 

xu. {1:9 16 * 66 
31° 43 

XIII. 20 + 60 5° 84 

XIV. 9°71. 24+ 47 

XV. 28 + 32 13 + 56 

XVI 17° 47 2°71 
XVII. 6°61 

XVIII. 


21 * 37 
25° 18 10 * 42 
XIX. 14 * 33 


29 + 09* 


Golden 
Number. 


Il. 





* The decimal figures, as decimal parts 
of a day, may be reduced at once, and 
with sufficient accuracy, to the usual man- 
ner of expressing hours, by estimating 
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THE GOLDEN NUMBER for any year 
B.c. is thus found: Adopting Arch- 
bishop Usher’s estimate of time elapsed 
since the preparation of the earth for 
human existence, reduce the given 
year b.c. to the corresponding year 
styled a.m. by deducting its number 
from 4004. To the result add 7, and 
divide by 19. The remainder is the 
golden number required. 

THE DAY OF THE WEEK On which any 
day of the year has happened, or may 
happen, can be determined by certain 
familiar tables in the Book of Common 
Prayer, or by tables which shew the 
day at once without the intervention 
of Sunday letters. 

As TO THE DATE OF THE FIRST 
PassovER then, it is agreed, that this 
event happened in the beginning of 
the day of the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox, B.c. 1491 ; according to 
the Jewish division of the twenty-four 
hours, which commenced “‘ between the 
twoevenings.” Now the GoldenNum- 
ber for this year is x11, and by adding 
11 days, 14 hours, as the anticipation 
of the Metonic Cycle for the fifteenth 
century before the Christian era, to 
the 16th of March, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, as the date of mean full 
moon for the golden number xu. in 
the forty-first century s.c. the result 
is the 28th of March, at six o’clock in 
the morning. And this date, in our 
account of time, is nearly the true 
date of THE FIRST PASCHAL FULL 
MOON. But THE FIRST PASSOVER 
embraced the evening and night of the 
twenty-seventh of the month in the 
same account; and in so far antici- 
pated the date of full moon.* 





each unit contained in the first figure only 
of the decimal as representing a value of 
two hours and a half, and by counting the 
hours which exceed 12 as afternoon hours. 
Thus the first date in the above table is 
3°47, which really expresses the third 
day of the month, at sixteen minutes and 
forty-eight seconds past eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. But it may be called the 
same day, at four times two and a half 
hours, or ten o’clock instead of the later 
date. And in like manner the decimal 
66 may be taken to express three o’clock 
in the afternoon, as the 15th hour of the 
day, and so on. 
* See Greswell’s Dissertations, 2nd 
edition ; Dissertation vii. and Appendix, 
tion xi. on the computation of 
passovers, and the date of the first passover. 
5 





Date of the First Passover. 
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A proof of the correctness of the 
foregoing deduction is this : 

Supposing civil years to have been 
counted as now from a very remote 
period, the year 1491 B.c. was the 
second year after leap year, and in it 
the vernal equinox happened on the 
twenty-second of March.¢ Now from 
the twenty-eighth of March s.c. 1491, 
to March the twenty-sixth a.p. 1842, 
(the second year after leap year and 
true date of paschal full moon,) being 
3332 years less by two days in the 
corrected Gregorian style, is 1,216,985 
days. 

But so many days are an exact 
number of lunations, and, therefore, 
as the moon was full at one date, so 
was it full at another. 

Again, the number of days just men- 
tioned is an exact number of weeks, 
and, therefore, as the 26th of March, 
A.D. 1842, fell on Saturday, so the 
28th of March, B.c. 1491, fell on a 
Saturday also, a fact on which as a 
layman I shall offer no comment, 
however obviously this embracing of 
the Jewish and Christian sabbaths in 
the establishment of the passover, as 
the great Jewish ordinance, and the 
escape “‘ out of the house of bondage ” 
on Sunday, may be enlarged upon 
with reference to the bondage of ordi- 
nances and the liberty under ‘‘ Christ 
our passover,” through whom a new 
covenant has been effected, and this 
*‘ not according to the covenant made 
in the day,” when the Jews prepared 
to leave Egypt. See Heb. viii. 9. 

Hoping on an early occasion to 
point out the value of the Metonic 
Cycle in relation to certain other im- 
portant dates noticed in sacred and 
profane history, I am, 

Yours, &c. J.R. 

Mr. Urnsan, Stamford, 25 March. 

The inclosed I found in a manuscript 
common-place book of an ancestor of 
mine, the Rev. John Adamson, M.A. 
Rector of Burton Coggles, and a Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. He was also, I 
believe, one of the chaplains of King 
Charles the Second. 

I think you will agree that it is a 
good specimen of old English gallantry 
and loyalty, described with true pathos 





+ See Brinkley’s Astronomy, Sections 
90—92, on precession of the equinoxes. 
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and feeling. Perhaps you can tell me 
who is the author. Is it Butler? If 
it has not been published (which I 
have not been able to ascertain), per- 
haps you can give it a nook in your 
Magazine. It was apparently writte 
for music. Yours, &c. W. H. 
P.S. Mr. Adamson took for a 
motto to his arms, ‘‘ PRO REGE MEO, 
PROSPERIS ET ADVERSIS.” He was 
son of the Rev. James Adamson, a 
learned and loyal divine, Rector of 
Teigh, in Rutland, whose epitaph is 
set forth in Wright’s Hist. of Rutland, 
and he married Catharine, daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Gilbert, Rector of Cul- 
worth, in Northamptonshire. He was 
Domestic Chaplain to Sir Edmund 
Turnor of Stoke Rochford, co. Linc. 
knt. as well as one of the King’s chap- 
lains. 
A Cavalier’s Farewell to his Mistress, on 
being called to the Wars. 


1. 
Fair Fidelia, tempt no more, 
I may no more thy deity adore, 

Nor offer to thy shrine ; 

I serve one more divine, 
And farr more great than you. 
Hark! the trumpets call away ; 

I must go, 

Lest the foe 
Gain the cause, and win the day. 
Let’s march bravely on, 

Cc them in the van. 
ur cause God’s is, 

Though their odds is 
Ten to one. 


Tempt no more, I may not yield, 
Although thine eyes 
A ‘iajlon may surprize. 
Leave off thy wanton tales, 
The high-born prince of Wales 
Is mounted in the field, 
Where the royal gentry flock, 
Though alone, 
Nobly born, 
Of a ne’re decaying stock. 
Cavaliers, be bold, 
Bravely hold your hold, 
He that loyters 
Is by traytors 
Bought and sold. 


3. 

One kiss more, and then farewell, 
Oh no! no more, 
I prythee give me o’re, 

Why cloudest thou thy be*ms? 

I see by these extremes 

A woman's heaven or hell. 

Pray the king may have his own ; 
And the queen 


May be seen, 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XXII, 


Confessionals remaining in English Churches, 
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With her babes, on England’s throne. 
Rally up your men, 
One shall vanquish ten. 
Victory, we 
Come to try thee 
Once again. 


Mr. Ursan, May. 

ALLUDING to E. I. C.’s request (in 
your Minor Correspondence of Febru- 
ary last) for information as to the situa- 
tion of those places in monasteries ap- 
propriated to ‘‘ outward confession,”’ I 
am of opinion that a certain small aper- 
ture, now walled up, but formerly com- 
municating from the cemetery through 
the lower part of the chancel wall of 
Hurley Priory church,* and those 
low-silled windows often found near 
the western end of chancels—were the 
places for that ‘‘ confession of all 
comers” denominated by Bedyll 
*‘uttward,” (fromthe circumstance of 
the penitent being placed outside the 
church during confession,) to distin- 
guish them from places more within the 
church or monastery where the priest- 
hood privately confessed to one ano- 
ther, as your correspondent J.R. states, 

Hagioscopes, as we now term them, 
were also I think confessionals, al- 
though perhaps not what Bedyll would 
have called uttward confessionals, 

At Lenham, in Kent, attached to the 
southern side of the chancel, is a hand- 
some stonearm-chair, having at its west- 
ern side a low step-like base, as if fora 
person to kneel on at confession, and 
there is something like it in the north- 
ern porch of Redcliff church, Bristol. 

A reverend friend has just informed 
me that at about four feet from the 
ground, through the lower part of the 
southern wall of the chancel at 
Coombe in Sussex, was acircular hole, 
about eighteen inches in diameter, 
having splayed sides, and apparently 
coeval with the old wall, but certainly 
not made for a window, and therefore 
probably a confessional. 

In a paper read to the Oxford Ar- 
chitectural Society, last May, it was 
stated that ‘ on both sides of Garsing- 
ton chancel, under the westernmost 
windows, are low side openings which 
retain the old iron work, and have 
evidently been glazed, though long 
blocked up within.” 

At the outside of the northern wall 


* Noticed by Plantagenet in our Maga- 
zine for March, a | 
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of the tower of Trumpington Church 
is a recess, having its base level with 
the ground, about 6 feet high, and 
14 feet wide and deep, and at the 
back of which is a loop-hole, now 
closed up, but once communicating 
with the inside of thetower. Andin 
St. Michael’s church at Cambridge I 
lately saw at the back of the central 
sedile a small loop-hole, now glazed, 
but formerly opening into the eastern 
part of the south aisle. This hole is 
about 4} feet from the pavement of the 
aisle, but there are no remains of any 
step for the penitent to kneel on, as at 
Lenham. 

In Elsfield church, Oxon, is a Jow 
side window now walled up, at the 
inside of which is an original stone 
seat ; and I believe there is something 
like a confessional in Gloucester 
cathedral—not to mention the so- 
called confessionals enumerated in the 
tenth volume of the Archeologia. 

Confessionals are not necessarily 
closed like those wooden latticed 
closets now commonly used on the 
continent; for I once saw on a hot 
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Sunday in Bavaria a priest seated in 
the church-yard receiving the confes- 
sions of his parishioners, as they one 
by one reverentially passed him. 

The term “ uttward”’ may also have 
been used in contradistinction to cer- 
tainsmall chambers, probably sacristies, 
behind the altar, such as exist at Crew- 
kerne and Hensdridge, in Somerset- 
shire, and which have two doors, one 
for the entry, and one for the exit of 
penitents ; each with an appropriate 
symbol and inscription over it. 

Outward Confessionals—originally 
I presume in the porch or galilee—are 
now only permitted to be in the nave 
or other generally accessible parts of 
the church ; and I much doubt whe- 
ther we ought to infer, as E. I. C. 
would seem to do, from Bedyll’s use of 
the term outward, that any other kind 
of confessionals existed, (except for the 
priesthood as above mentioned,) and 
more especially since such must in 
Bedyll’s opinion have, ‘a fortiori,” 
been more objectionable than open con- 
fessionals. 


Yours, &c, PLANTAGENET. 





Mr. Dyce’s Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Editions of Shakespeare, 


Mr. Urpan, 

MR. DYCE has _ accumulated so 
many proofs of the absurd incompe- 
tency of these two editors of Shake- 
speare that very little is left for any 
one else to say; and even that little 
may possibly have been rejected already 
by Mr. Dyce, along with the other 
notes, which want of room has (most 
unfortunately) compelled him to omit. 
1 must venture, however, to contribute 
my mite. — 

There are two cases in which Shake- 
speare appears to have had reference 
to the works of others, which cer- 
tainly merit mention among the many 
quotations of that description which 
have been brought together by his 
various editors. 

1. In The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
the jest of Pistol, ‘‘Then did the sun 
on dungbill shine,” is a caricature of 
a line in Robert Southwell’s S. Peter’s 
Complaint (1595) ‘‘ As spotlesse sunne 
doth on the dunghill shine” (p. 15, 
ed. 1599). It is possible that an ex- 
pression in Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth 
(Works, vol. v. p. 438, ed. Dyce) may 
be an imitation from Shakespeare ; but 


it seems far more certain that Shake- 
speare himself was, in this passage, un- 
consciously joining Bp. Hall in throw- 
ing unmerited ridicule on Southwell. 

2. In As you Like it, the line ‘‘ Sans 
teeth, sans eyes,” &c. is copied from 
Garnier’s Henriade, 1594. See Cen- 
sura Literaria, ix. p. 337, second edit. 

As Mr. Dyce (p. 107) has taken the 
trouble to set Mr. Collier right about 
the meaning of “ Lady, my brach,” I 
wonder that he did not give him a 
hint on ‘‘Ay, Sir Tyke, who more 
bold?” (Collier, vol. i. p. 258.) Mr. 
Collier’s note,—‘‘ Falstaff calls simple 
‘Sir,’ and then corrects himself in 
order to give him a derogatory appella- 
tion,” &c. is one of the most enter- 
taining pieces of folly 1 ever read. 

Mr. Collier’s life of Shakespeare is 
left untouched. But fairness is so 
great a virtue, that I heartily wish 
some one would give him a little ad- 
vice on the proper way of treating 
former editors and biographers. Any 
one who compares his remarks on pp. 
Ixix. and cxix. with the original pas- 
sages in Malone’s Shakespeare, by 
Boswell, vol. ii. pp. 63 and 169, (as 
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well as 168,) will fully understand 
what I mean. But Mr. Collier is so 
systematic in his blunders, when he 
has occasion to give a reference to 
Malone, that one can scarcely help 
suspecting him of a desire to avoid 
comparisons. Thus, on p. Ixxvii. he 
refers to ‘‘ii. 90,” meaning ii. 95; 
on p. xci. he refers to ‘ii. 266,” 
meaning ii. 566, as he elsewhere gives 
it rightly (viz. on pp.clxiii. and cexi.) ; 
on p. clxxxii. he refers to ‘ii. 585,” 
meaning ii. 485; and on p. cclxvii. he 
refers to ‘‘i. 601,”’ meaning ii. 601. 
Of course all these (and many like 
them) may be mere misprints, just as 
in his note on p. Ixvii. ‘* Mary Arden” 
is a misprint for ‘‘ Agnes Arden ;”’ but, 
if so, what becomes of Mr. Collier’s 
character for correctness? or how 
can we trust him where we cannot 
trace him, if he is found to be so un- 
safe a guide where we can? 

Mr. Dyce (p. 294) has referred to 
one emendation (!) in Mr. Collier’s re- 
print of Armin’s Nest of Ninnies. Let 
me call your attention to another; on 
p- 7, line 23, of the reprint, we read, 
**loude of any,” i. e. of course “‘ loved 
ofany.” Mr. Collier (p. 58) suspects 
a misprint; otherwise he would ex- 
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plain it “‘allow’d of any”!! an in- 
terpretation which will most certainly 
be ‘ allowed ” of none. 

In like manner, in his reprint of 
Patient Grissil, for the same most 
luckless Shakespeare Society, we meet 
with a misprint in his original—“ Ala- 
baster bowels’’ (reprint, p. 54, line 6), 
which the meanest critic would at 
once correct to ‘‘ bowle.”” Mr. Collier 
(p. 95) proposes ‘‘ vessel” !! 

I will just add that another instance 
of the misprint, ‘‘away ”’ for ‘‘ awry,” 
mentioned by Mr. Dyce, p. 212, may 
be found in Davison’s Poeticall Rhap- 
sodie, p. 301, ed. Nicolas, where Sir 
Egerton Brydges (vol. i. p. 118) had 
silently corrected it ; and that a speci- 
men of another misprint, also men- 
tioned by Mr. Dyce, p. 220, that of 
“yet”? for “yt” or “it,” occurs in 
the Appendix to Laud’s Troubles and 
Tryal, p. 561, where it has been lately 
remarked that ‘‘ yet being bis first 
visitation” is a misprint for ‘‘it being,” 
&e. 

Yours, &c. A Country Parson. 

When will Mr. Dyce give us an 
edition which may hereafter be re- 
garded as the ¢extus receptus of Shake- 
speare? 
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Salt upon Salt. 


By George Withers, Esq. 1659. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI. p. 272.) 
Withers mentions the rule of his own obedience to the government. 
The principle I own is to adhere 


To that power which supremacy doth bear, 
And I’ll (without an oath) be true to those 
Who are by God and by this people chose, 

Till they advance another whom I see 
Invested with power absolute to be, 

And, whether he comes in by right or wrong, 
Leave that to them to whom it doth belong; 
Him I will serve, not with base flatteries 
Which blind his judgment or put out his eyes ; 
In my addresses I will never tell 

To him what I may fear he knows too well, 
Nor further than I know him magnify him, 
Lest his own conscience, knowing I belie him, 
Or speak more than my knowledge can acquire, 
Do hereby know I am a fawning liar. 

Before him I will those things onely set, 
Which I think he may possibly forget, 

Or which unto his knowledge were not brought, 
Or (if known) not considered as they ought, 
And do it so that he shall not despise 

What's done, if he be either good or wise ; 
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If not, yet, when my duty I have done, 

I'll hear with patience what ensues thereon. 

In all the changes which have been of late, 

I have preserved this rule inviolate, 

Though some think not ; when one power was made two, 
And wiser men knew not which way to go, 

For, so far as my conscience would permit, 

I served that power which in the throne did sit 
Most visibly ; in every change that came, 

Siding with none in changing of the same. 

And when the soveraynty on him was placed, 

By God’s permission, who enjoyed it last, 

I did accordingly employ my force 

To keep what might be zaught from being worse, 
And, venturing sometimes so far therein 

That to my disadvantage it hath been, 

I was to him in all things always true, 

Which nothing took from his superior’s due. 

I did so far forth as it would consist 

With God’s praise, with the public interest, 

And his true honor, do what in me lay 

All these obstructions to remove away, 

Which by disabling him might heretofore 

Have made his dangers and our mischiefs more, &c. 


After enlarging on the interment and obsequies of Cromwell, which is the 
chief subject of his poem, and animadverting with censure on its magnificence, 
the author proceeds, (p. 18,) 


Philip of Spain, the second (as ’tis sayd), 

Did of a funeral pageant thus arrayd, 

A patern leave ; which is resembled much 

By this ; one circumstance, and some few such 
Excepted, (and for ought that I yet knew 

That might be privately performed too,) 

Those antirooms of state, with blacks beclad, 
Through which men to the effigies passage had, 
And wherein they were forced to stand bare, 
Became a property unuseful there ; 

For Pater-Nosters they should there have said, 
And Ave-Marias for the soul that’s dead. 

If they that ceremonie had observed 

For which those places were at first reserved, 
And whereto (though unpractised at this day) 
Such innovations will perhaps make way. 


We are already drawing very nigh 

To superstitions and idolatrie, 

And at the Jack door that is coming in 

Which at the fore door hath expelled bin. 

Who would have thought that we who do neglect 
One of the goodliest piles of architect 

In all the Christian world, because long since 

It seemed profane, by things which gave offence, 
That we should raise up trophies in its stead, 

Of straws, and sticks, and kexes to the dead, 
And with exploded vanities defile 

The palaces and temples of the isle ? 

Who having seen what zeal expressed was 

In pulling down of crosses, ted glass, 

Old altars, images of saints and kings, 

(And with these of some inoffensive things,) 

Did then ova he should have lived to see 
An idol in that place advanced to be, 

Where heretofore an altar and a rood 

To be adored by the people stood ? 
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Who can believe that he who vilifide 

Not long ago the vanitie and pride 

Of former princes,—that he who had spoke 

Against the heavie burthen and the yoke 

By them imposed, and was himself the rod 

And sword assumed into the hand of God 

To root them out,—that he who but of late, 

When he dismist the counsellors of state, 

Sayd to the sergeant, Take away that bable, 
His mace at that time lying on the table,) 
hould ever of his own accord think fit 

Those trinkets which he slighted to admit ; 

And, when he down into the grave descended, 

Should thither with more vain pomps be attended 

Than any English prince that heretofore 

A soveraign sceptre in these islands bore ? 


He then speaks of the offence given by this pomp of funeral rites, and of the 
consequences that may follow ; and, alluding to the storm which was the subject 
of so much attention, anxiety, and remark, he says, it is the storm of God’s 
anger and punishment that he most fears and anticipates, from the vices, 
flatteries, and avarice of the times. 


God hath made known to us in some measure, 
By every element, his just displeasure, s 
Those things, without which nothing is enjoyed, 
Have of our late enjoyments much destroyed. 
By sudden fires our dwellings are consumed, 
And into smoke our precious things are fumed ; 
The waters in their wombs have swallowed up 
No little portion of the merchant’s hope ; 
And, overflowing new and antient bounds, 
Swept herds and flocks out of the lower grounds ; 
The air, by storms and blastings, frosts and snows, 
Destroyed our last crops in their fairest shows ; 
Yea after publicly we made confessions, 
That God, accepting our humiliations, 
Had thereupon vouchsafed pregnant hopes 
Of future health and of more plenteous crops, 
Even since that likely hope we for our sin 
Deprived of that expectancy have bin : 
The earth which bears us too, for our offences 
Withholds her bounty ; their sweet influences 
The heavens withdraw. Death, when unlooked for, seizes 
More oft than formerly by new diseases, 
And they to give accompt are called upon 
Who lived as if accomptable to none. 

e * * . 


But hear me further, and relate I shall 

Some things which do not every year befall, 

Our ablest horse (even those, perhaps, wherein 
More trust reposed was than should have bin) 
Die suddenly, and ditches are bestrowed 

With those bones whereupon our gallants rode, 
Their stink (as once a prophet said) ascends, 

Yet still his hand against us God extends. 

Thi ise leggs likewise which are our second strength, 
Do reel already, and will sink at length 

Thi t body which they bear ; the wings by which 
We flew from shoar to shoar and were made rich, 
Be sin to flag, and fly not to and fro 

With such success as they were wont to do. 

Soi ae whose new honours bloomed but last spring 
Fell with the leaf, to shew how vain a thing 

An bition is, and let them understand 

Wi 0 flourish yet, their winter is at hand, 
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Much of our precious life-blood up is drunk, 
The sinews of our power are crackt and shrunk, 
Our honour, with our public faith, is lost, 
Our private credits are destroy’d almost ; 
And hard it is to say, whether the debtor 

Or creditor is in condition better. 

The Parliament securities are slighted, 

And he whom they have by their acts incited 
To purchase, (and, of paying whose just dues 
An ordinance, and orders made fair shows), 
Though more than ten years are elapsed since, 
Gets neither money, land, nor recompense. 


He then speaks of the observations he has made, 


By being fifteen years together tide 
(As by the leg) near London to reside, 


on the abominations of the times, the iniquitous delays of law, the denial 
of public debts, and the struggle for place and power, 


Nay, from ambition vermin are not free, 
The nasty body-lice would head-lice be, 
The servant rides, the master goes on foot, &c. 


We likewise (as of late that Parliament 

From whom he took the supreme government) 
So idolized, that we thought too little 
Conferred upon him by the soverayn title 
Which God permitted him to undertake, 

And what his army pleased of him to make 
To govern us ; we long’d for such a thing 

As other nations have, forsooth a King, 

With all the former burthensome array 

Of kingship, which was lately took away. 
Though he, as much as flesh and blood could do, 
Refused it, with some perseverance too ; 
And, not content to make him paralell 

With all who are recorded to excell 

In virtues, by prophane or sacred story, 

But placed him in a higher sphere of glory ; 
We gave him attributes which unto none 
Belongs, but to the Deity alone. 

And towards hizo ourselves oft so behaved 

As if by him alone we could be saved ; 
Which peradventure did provoke God’s wrath 
To do to him and us as done he hath, &c. 


Let us therefore weigh God’s dealing with him, and not be deterred from the 
duty of that inquiry. 
To that entent it will have some relation, 
To know and heed that his Jast visitation 
By sickness did that day on him appear 
Which made the time completing just a year 
Since he solemnized a public fast 
To pacifie God’s wrath for failings past, 
And also for removing from our clime 
Suck sicknesses as raged at that time, &c. 
* 


We should consider too how on that day 

Just that day twelve month he was took away, 
Wherein he kept a formal celebration 

Of thankfulness for public preservation. 

That very day of his chief triumph’s turning 
Into a sad and fatal day of mourning. 

How that day wheron (if fame hath not lide) 
He purposed to be crowned king, he dide, 
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Leaving an image with a waxen face 
To be instal’d. and crowned in his place. 
* * * 


. 
God call’d him hence that day, to make us heed 
That he in all his actings doth proceed 
By number, weight, and measure ; both to places 
And times refering them in many cases. 

* * * 


I know he was upon that day advis'd 

To somewhat which he should not have despised, 
Whereto he gave small heed, or none at all, 

Till what was justly feared did befall ; 

And who knows what beside that was neglected ? 
What was pretended then, what since projected ? 
Or what mis-prosecuted or mis-done, 

Which might provoke the great Almighty one 
To call him on that very day from hence, 

Which was the day of his magnificence, 

And lay the sceptre level with the spade? &c. 


Perhaps the death of the Protector was occasioned by the sins of the nation, 


So peradventure that sform, which did roar 
So unmercifully four days before 

He took hence our Protector, was intended 
To signifie that he is much offended 

With all this land, &c. 


He then writes his epitaph, to prevent those of the flatterer or the male- 
volent. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here dead he lies, who living here 

Was Britain’s greatest hope and fear, 
And by what was on him bestown 

Had all his equals overgrown ; 

His predecessors’ sins and our 

Made way for him to sovereign power, 
By rendering that an act of reason, 

And justice, which had else been treason. 
No prince was ever heretofore 

More praised or dispraised more ; 
Advantages few ever won 

So great ; none lost so great a one. 

This world afford no pattern can 

Which better shows what is in man; 
His virtues were enough to do 

So much as God designed him to ; 

He failings had, but when lived any 
That had not every way as many ? 

If he (whilst here abode he made) 

Such tempters and temptations had ? 
Presume not therefore, but, with fear, 
Mind what you know, and see, and hear. 
Yea heed what God and men have done, 
But judge none but yourselves alone, 
And aim in chief how to increase 

God's glory and the public peace. 


Then, after further discoursing of the times, and of the successor of the late 
Protector, he goes on to say : 


Thus, in plain language and in homely rhimes, 
You have a brief character of these times, 
Made on aslight occasion ; to awake 

The drowzie, that more heedful it may make 
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Men heedless ; and him to be somewhat wiser 
Who is not of good counsel, a despiser, 

A souldier’s dream, but of a darley-cake, 

Told to his fellow, when he did awake, 

And, spirited with his in’ ion 

Producéd an effect worth observation ; 

And so may this, altho’ to some it seem 

No better than a silly souldier’s dream ; 

I’ll add no more, though much more add I might, 
For here will be too much for them to slight, 
Who in these flatteries much more pleasure have, 
That send them with dishonour to the grave, 
Than in plain spoken truth, which would to them 
Have brought salvation if embraced in time ; 
And here will be enough to startle some, 

To stir up others, till the alarum come 

To such a number, as may then suffice 

To make a reconciling sacrifice. 

Unless we Sodom-like stand unreformed 

Untill with fire and brimstone we are stormed ; 
This salt made out of salt I took occasion 

To boil up, for the service of my nation, 

To this height, as conceiving it was meet 

To keep what’s yet unputrified sweet, 

And those corrupted humours to ex 

Which in God’s nostrils have an evil smell; 

I hope men will not throw it in mine eyes, 
Neither so universally despise 

These timely warnings, that they shall by none 
To good effect be read and thought upon ; 

And if but two or three shall thereby gain 
Some benefit, I have not lost my pain. 


The poet then ends with an allusion to Waller’s poem, on which his own 
lines were written. 


Mine be the shame, if I hereby to him 
Intend disgrace, whose verses are my theam ; 
I did but thus his mercury calcine 

For physick : let him do as much by mine, 
And if ought from my failings he deduce, 
Which may to others be of wholesome use, 
I shall be pleased ; because, what lose I may 
In one kind, will be gained another way; 
But if he hath so generous a minde, 

As to beleive he hath I am inclinde, 

He will return me thanks that T have used 
To no worse purpose that which he hath mused ; 
Yea, and rejoice that what in sport he writ 
The needful premonition did beget. 


Such is an abstract of a poem which, with one exception, is the scarcest of all 
Withers’s pieces, and which is with difficulty to be procured. It derived its 
title of ‘‘ Salt upon Salt ” as being written on Waller’s verses on the death of 
the Lord Protector, which Withers gives in the first page of his volume, and 
on which his poem may be considered as a moral commentary, “ offering to 
consideration the probable near approach of greater storms and more sad con- 
sequences.” Though it is wanting in poetical merit, yet it derives an interest 
from the personal and political allusions. Of Waller’s Poem Goldsmith re- 
marks, ‘‘ that with respect to the times in which it was written, it was almost 
a prodigy of harmony; but a modern reader will chiefly be struck with the 
— of the thinking, and the turn of the compliments bestowed on the 

surper. 

ileal y M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Scenes and Tales of Country Life. By 
Edward Jesse, Esq. 

WE think that the present volume 
is at once the most interesting and in- 
structive of Mr. Jesse’s publications, 
and in the variety of its information, 
and the justness of the reasoning, 
bears the marks of a matured know- 
ledge of the subject, and a long culti- 
vation of the delightful science of 
which he here imparts to us the latest 
acquisitions he has made. All sciences 
which have nature for their object, are 
to be improved, first by the accurate 
observation of facts, and, secondly, by 
proper deductions from them. In either 
branch of his work, Mr. Jesse, we 
think, is worthy of our confidence and 
praise; and if we ever think him erro- 
neous in the conclusions which he 
forms, it is only in those cases where 
the warmth of his benevolence and 
the natural gentleness of his dispo- 
sition perhaps induce him to bear a 
little too strongly on some favourite 
opinions, and to pronounce a little too 
decidedly on subjects that appear to 
us not to be altogether free from ob- 
scurity; but on the whole we must 
add, that any points in which we differ 
from him are trivial indeed compared 
with the large mass of information with 
which our present stock of knowledge 
has been enriched by him; nor can, nor 
ought we to overlook that tone of feel- 
ing which pervades the entire work,— 
a feeling which turns knowledge into 
piety, which makes every acquistion 
of the mind a blessing to the heart, 
and which beholds in every object of 
nature an impress of that original fiat 
of the Almighty voice, that declared 
at the creation that everything which 
proceeded from his hands was “‘ very 
good.”” Were we to speak of our own 
individual sentiments, we should pro- 
nounce the‘book to be one of the most 
valuable additions that have been re- 
cently made to our practical knowledge 
in the natural history of our own 
country. And were we to follow only 
our —_ feelings, we should transcribe 
avery large portion of it intoour pages; 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXII. _ 





but, as this cannot be, we can only 
point out one or two passages worthy 
of observation. 

P. 12. ‘*Heronshaw.” This re- 
minds us of another word of similar 
formation, ‘‘ Ravenshaw,”’ now only 
preserved as a family name, but which 
shows how common that noble race 
of birds once was. 

P. 24. ‘‘ The cuckoo’s hollow note.” 
Mr. Jesse might have remarked also 
how loud and incessant during the 
month of May is the monotonous call 
of the cuckoo’s mate (the wryneck), 
extending through the whole day, and 
giving to the hearer something of the 
same unpleasant sensation which is 
felt at the unceasing call of the cicala 
in a hot noonday sun of Italy. 

P, 23. ‘*The golden hues of the 
beech.” It is singular that one of the 
most beautiful of all forest trees is 
seldom cultivated by us, we mean 
‘*the Norway maple.” In spring itis 
covered with long tassels of the bright- 
est yellow; in autumn its foliage dies 
away in rich golden hues, unequalled 
by any other tree; it also stands the 
sea-gales better than any other tree. 

P. 29. As regards the passage 
quoted in a note written by a friend 
of Mr. Jesse’s, (J. M.) we have only 
further to observe, that Cesar wrote 
his Commentaries in a very hurried 
manner; that in some cases both in 
style and matter they are incorrect ; 
and that he may have been mistaken 
in the instance before us, that the 
beech-tree was not to be seen in Bri- 
tain. 

P. 35. A mole may be, as Mr. Jesse 
says, useful to a farmer; but he is 
very destructive to a gurdener, and he 
creeps from the fields into the garden, 
to the destruction of the crops and the 
total ruin of the lawn. 

P. 88. ‘ List of the trees on which 
the mistletoe has been found ’’—a very 
curious and valuable little calendar. 
We must make one observation on the 
subject of the mistletoe on the oak. 
It was because of its being rarely found 
on this tree, that, ae it was, it was 
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reckoned sacred by the Druids. It is 
rare in our days, and their worship of 
it shows that it was also rare in 
theirs. 

P. 77. The notes of the black-cap 
are certainly no¢ on equality with the 
nightingale’s, whatever Mr. Symes may 
say. 

P. 87. ‘‘ Wefind such men as Dr. 
Johnson, Lord Hailes, Dr. Home, and 
others, anxious for the elucidation of 
Walten’s Lives,” &c. Walton’s Lives 
differ so much in the various editions, 
that a collation ought to be made, and 
the result given. 

P. 117. There is no doubt but that 
the increase of rats is much owing to 
the destruction of their natural ene- 
mies, the stoat, owl, polecat, &c. but 
there isalsono doubt but that by vigilant 
attention, and the use both of traps 
and poison, these disgusting and de- 
structive animals might be thinned, 
and the numbers much diminished. 
No one ever enters our garden that is 
not caught or destroyed in two days; 
but farmers are careless, and rat- 
catchers dishonest. 

P. 118. In this chapter some beau- 
tiful instances are given of the grati- 
tude, attachment, and affection of ani- 
mals, to which we refer our readers. 
When we consider these examples of 
“love strong as death” showing 
itself in the animal creation; in- 
stances of attachment as independent 
of any selfish motives as it is pos- 
sible to imagine, as pure, as strong 
as are either to be met with 
in reality, or feigned in fable; and 
when we compare such feelings with 
the kindred ones that we meet with 
among mankind; when we acknow- 
ledge their strong resemblance, and 
then add that it is for the possession 
and exercise of such feelings that we 
raise our humble claim to be formed 
in likeness of the Divine image ; when 
we add that in his worst and lowest 
form, in his most brutal, degraded, 
dishonest, selfish character, man still 
claims to himself to have sprung from 
an immortal seed,—how can we wish 
to deny the same gift of mercy to the 
lowlier servants of the Deity, to the 
humbler tenants of his love, to the 
grateful and contented pensioners on 
his paternal charity? For man there 
is appointed a future world, in which 
the spirits of the just may rejoice, and 
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the remorse of the godless and im- 
penitent may be the sole subject of 
their eternal shame; but can there be 
supposed no other worlds in the count- 
less multitudes of the heavenly hosts, 
that may be the future habitation of 
the innocent creatures that have spent 
their little lives in this? May not 
there ‘the half-reasoning elephant” 
be found, who has had his faculties 
so much improved and enlarged by 
his acquaintance with mankind? May 
not there the noble horse, man’s 
servant, or the dog, his faithful and 
sagacious companion, be permitted to 
prolong their lives, which have been 
so elevated and improved by their 
fellow-creatures here upon earth? Is 
it wrong to suppose that there can be 
no future compensation for the in- 
flictions of cruelty, no enjoyment of 
freedom after a tyrannous and in- 
cessant bondage, no blessings of 
repose after a wretched life worn out 
under the oppression of creatures far 
lower, far more brutal and bestial than 
themselves? Who would not wish 
this to be, and, wishing, who would not 
believe it true? The Creator seems, 
by bestowing on some animals an 
instinct to attach themselves to man, 
to have intended through this to im- 
prove and soften and elevate their 
nature. They learn to look to man as 
their protector and also their teacher ; 
they watch his movements, they even 
anticipate his desires; they partake 
his enjoyments; they share his 
sorrows ; they rejoice in his presence, 
they grieve for his departure; they 
feel for him in sickness, and they lie 
down by him in death. The longer 
we associate with men (the confession 
is sad but true) the larger we must 
spread the landscape that is to exhibit 
them to us in those various points of 
view that call out our surprise, our sor- 
row, orourindignation; themore know- 
ledge we possess, and the more fami- 
liarity we cultivate with the animal 
creation, the more we are delighted 
with their instinctive virtues, and the 
more we are invited to train them to a 
wider sphere of usefulness, and to call 
forth their dormant powers into ac- 
tivity. We have long, very long, con- 
sidered that there is no stronger and 
surer token of an amiable and good 
disposition than the love of the com- 
pany of children. As age advances, 
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we find our pleasure in their society 
still increasing, both for the natural 
delight their age of innocent enjoyment 
affords to us, and for the contrast they 
lend to that other society which we 
once too much frequented and too 
ardently enjoyed ; which we spread out 
our most glittering fascinations to gain, 
which we exhausted our best resources 
to enliven, on which we lavished our 
warmest affections, which we trusted 
with our choicest hopes, and which 
repaid us with neglect, estrangement, 
and ingratitude. Often do we recall to 
our minds that pretty expression of 
Goldsmith’s, in the most charming 
of all tales of fiction that time ever 
made immortal, which calls children 
“harmless little men ;”’ and what we 
say and think of them, and what love 
we bestow on them, and what delight 
we have in their society, we are willing 
(we speak for ourselves) to partake 
also with that part of the animal crea- 
tion which is most intimately known 
to us, and with which, by habit or 
choice, we have the nearest connexion. 
Inan old man’s heart the passions of life 
should have left a home in which they 
can no longer with propriety live ; and 
then the recollections and feelings of 
early life, long banished and long for- 
gotten, will rush in again to repair what 
has been injured, to refresh what has 
been weakened, and to shed a soft and 
evening light upon the closing day. 
This is the euthanasia so ardently to 
be wished, and this alone can repair 
the broken harmony of man’s nature, 
and render it fit for immortality in 
that world of spirits to which it is 
hastening. How delightfully has the 
friend of Fox* described the innocent 
recreations that amused the leisure 
and occupied the attention of the re- 
tired and aged statesman. 


“ Thee at St. Anne’s, so soon of care beguil’d, 
Playful, sincere, and artless as a child; 
Thee, who could watch a bird’s nest on the 


spray, 
Through the green leaves exploring day by day; 
Then oft from grove to grove, from seat to seat, 
With thee conversing in thy loy’d retreat, 
I saw the sun go down.” 


Besides, it might be not unreason- 
ably asked whether the animal creation 





* Mr. S. Rogers, in his beautiful poem 
of Human Life. 





is not now, like man, ina fallen state, 
possessing powers which seem, from 
some cause or other, to be impaired, 
yet able to recover, and exhibit, if 
Opportunity is given, something of 
their original activity and _ intelli- 
gence. Some animals, like the ele- 
phant, shew no superiority of powers 
nor superior instinct in their wild and 
natural state, but which seem to wait 
only to be developed by care and edu- 
cation, till that natural instinct is so 
heightened and improved, that even 
man scruples not to confess that it 
may approach so close to reason as 
scarcely to be distinguished from it. 
The same may be said of other animals, 
as some birds, and others in a state of 
domestication. Now this looks rather 
like a faculty impaired or lying dor- 
mant, than one which we can deny to 
exist. Place animals in a state of 
great difficulty, and their powers seem 
to increase in proportion as they are 
required. And this view of the sub- 
ject seems not to be unsupported by 
the picture of the animal creation 
which we see in Scripture, where they 
appear certainly more advanced in the 
scale of creation than they do now; 
when they were at once the friends as 
well as the servants of men ; when they 
were even gifted with the power of 
language, and conversed with him, as 
appears, without any expression of 
astonishment on his part, as if it were 
no unusual exercise of power ; though 
Milton makes Eve express surprise 
when the tempter 

“ Her attention gained with serpent tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air,’’ 

for he thus describes the effect of the 
address made to her by the enemy of 
mankind : 


“ What may this mean? language of man pro- 
nounced (pressed ? 

By tongue of brute, and human sense ex- 

The first at least of these I thought denied 

To beasts, whom God on their creation-day 

Created mute to all articulate sound ; 

The latter I demur, for in their looks 

Moch reason, and in their actions oft appears. 

Thou serpent, subtlest beast of all the field, 

I know, but not with human voice endowed, 

Redouble then this miracle and say, 

How camest thou speakable of mute ? and how 

To me so friendly grown,”’ &c. 


This, however, is the embellishment 
of poetry, and is not to be considered 
as a necessary deduction from any 
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authority of Scripture. 
can distinctly imitate the human voice, 
and utter our language as clearly as 
ourselves ; and this only from their own 
spontaneous habit of faculty of imita- 
tion, without being taught. Animals 
were originally divided by their Maker's 
will into clean and unclean, that is, 
more or less honourable ; and this dis- 
tinction may still exist, and thus 
enable some to be raised higher than 
at present they are in the scale of 
creation, enjoying a fuller and more 
enlarged measure of the divine be- 
nevolence, with higher capacities of 
enjoyment in a more prolonged ex- 
istence. And this brings us to the 
consideration of another branch of the 
argument, which connects the care of 
the brute creation with the duties of 
man, and makes him responsible for 
his conduct towards them ; for as by 
care and tenderness, and a prudent ex- 
erciseof authority and application of his 
superior understanding, he may enable 
them to develope faculties which other- 
wise would have remained imperfect, 
or, perhaps, been wholly obliterated ; 
so by cruel usage, by infliction of brutal 
and savage treatment, by bad example, 
by habitual incitement to acts of pas- 
sion and outrage, by breeding them 
up in habits of violence and enmity to 
all other animals, even of their own 
kind, and to man himself,—he may 
debase them below even his own de- 
graded state, make them the mere 
creatures of fierce and violent passion, 
till to them every object they meet 
becomes, if strong, an enemy to en- 
counter, if weak, a prey to destroy. 
So much does the character of animals 
depend on that of their masters ; com- 
pare only the gentle spaniel, brought 
up to watch the movements and obey 
the kind voice of his master; see 
how the sagacity of the animal has 
developed itself with its improved tem- 
per and manners,—as in the instance 
of Cowper’s favourite dog plunging 
into the river to gather a flower which 
its master was in vain endeavouring to 
reach; orthe Newfoundland dog saving 
from death the drowning sailor ; or the 
noble faithful mastiff pulling down the 
robber who is threatening his master’s 
life ;—compare this with the race of 
the same animals brought up under 
different treatment ; of the deer- hounds 
in the keeper’s yard, which he warns 
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not to approach, and which in 
sullen and dogged hate slink away 
from those that they dare not attack ; 
or of the fox-hounds, whom the hunts- 
man dare not approach for his life, 
unless with a powerful weapon in his 
hand. If man be accountable, as con- 
science, and reason, and the voice of 
religion tell us he is, for the sorrows 
his conduct may bring on his fellow 
creatures, from confidence he has 
deceived, innocence he has ruined, 
friendship he has violated, injury he 
has committed, or even happiness he 
has failed to bestow; so in a lesser 
degree may we not suppose, that, if his 
line of duty extend also up to those 
limits where the animal creation is 
found, it may be more forcibly felt, if 
not only their present comfort is seen 
to depend mainly upon his conduct, 
but that their future destiny may also 
be involved in it? We know very little 
regarding the individual tempers and 
capacities of animals; we think the 
subject beneath our notice, or at least 
not worthy of the trouble it demands. 
The sportsman who shoots a thousand 
hares in a season, looks on them 
merely as the very same animal mul- 
tiplied a thousand times; but the Poet 
who brought up a few of them in per- 
fect and familiar domestication with 
him, discovered the interesting fact, 
that they are all distinguished from 
each other by such difference of tem- 
per, feelings, and habits as we are; by 
different degrees of boldness, attach- 
ment, sprightliness, gentleness, and so 
on,—which fact surely opens to us a 
new and pleasing field of inquiry, 
and one that would tend more than 
any philosophical speculations to give 
us distinct views of what may be 
the instinctive and acquired intellect 
ofthe animal creation. We well know 
that it is very easy indeed to turn all 
such notions as these into ridicule; 
for ridicule can successfully disguise 
and debase with its motley coat far 
graver subjects than ours; but we 
know that these humble creatures are 
all, like ourselves, dependent on God’s 
bounty, and partakers of his common 
and universal care ; that they are gifted 
with very different degrees of capacity ; 
that they are capable of great improve- 
ment; that, like ourselves, they are 
placed in situations which, humanly 
speaking, are not correspondent to 
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their tempers, or dependent (if we may 
so speak) on their deserts; and that 
the general justice of God’s government 
must, in a future state, in its wide 
embrace, comprehend the whole of his 
creation; and speaking most reve- 
rently, most humbly, and most diffi- 
dently, as becomes us ;—looking to the 
treatment which the animal creation 
receives here from the hand of man, 
there is much suffering to be compen- 
sated, much degradation to be removed, 
andeven much goodness to be rewarded. 

We now can only add, that we fear 
our lucubrations have taken up so 
much room that we cannot quote, as 
we could have wished, some pleasing 
and instructive passages from Mr. 
Jesse’s work, or that exquisite little 
poem by his daughter, (now Mrs. 
Houston), which we defy all the 
Sapphoes and Erinnas of the present 
day to excel ;—it is dAns €& midaxos 
ddAtyn AiBas. 

The Tree Lifter; or a New Metlod 
of Transplanting Forest-trees. By 
Colonel George Greenwood. 

WE have read this treatise with 
great interest and satisfaction, both as 
regards the practical observations and 
advice, and the physiological reason- 
ings and deductions. We must, how- 
ever, observe that the system recom- 
mended by the author for transplanting 
trees of size with balls of earth can only 
apply to certain soils, and we presume 
that his experiments were made in clay; 
but, as we cannot in our sands retain a 
particle of earth on the roots, we are 
obliged to have recourse to the only 
other system which can be successful, 
and with great care and labour en- 
deavour to trace out the remotest 
fibres and small roots, and follow them 
up till we arrive at the stem of the 
tree: in this way we have never failed. 
When, however, the nature of the soil 
will allow, we still should recommend 
the old plan, of uniting a ball, with as 
many roots as can be conveniently 
preserved: this was the plan adopted 
with great success at Dropmore and 
at the Earl of Harrington’s, who has 
moved (perhaps is now moving) trees 
of one to three hundred years old, 
with the most remarkable success. We 
scarcely remember a single tree, of all 
his “ ancient yews,” that has failed; and 
thus his seat, which but ten years ago 
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was comparatively on a naked area of 
ground, is now embowered in the 
‘‘immortal umbrage’”’ of venerable 
cedars and yews, and other ever- 
greens; while two thousand Deodora 
cedars, and an avenue of Araucarias, 
will give in a few years such a cha- 
racter to Elvaston as no other place 
in England possesses. We do not take 
notice ofthe author’s theory of trees not 
deriving food or absorbing from the 
spongioles or extremities of the roots, as 
we perceive it has been remarked on in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle. As regards 
the season for transplanting trees, the au- 
thor’s remarks (p. 61) are well worthy 
attention, and of their justness we 
have no doubt. We have ourselves 
removed trees with success in the 
summer months; and we recollect 
that the large limes and other trees 
which were brought by Louis the 
Fourteenth, to form his garden at 
Marly, were all removed in the sum- 
mer, and, for the most part, success- 
fully. On the injury done by the 
roots of trees to masonry, the author 
says, in “‘ Greece, Italy, and through 
the East,” roots are the great di- 
lapidators of the ruins of antiquity; 
he might have recollected that the 
Romans had a law against planting 
the fig-tree within a certain distance 
of buildings, on account of the injury 
done by it. 

At p. 95 the author has given the 
marvellous measurements of some 
Pinus Lambertiana on the Columbia, 
of which the only part we hesitate at 
believing to be correct is, that, when 
the trees were only 15 feet. diameter 
near the ground, they were 13 feet 
diameter at the height of 250 feet; if 
so, they did not assume the form of 
cones ; and how much higher did they 
grow? for they could not terminate in 
that abrupt and truncated manner. 
The Pinus Douglassii, if taken on Mr. 
Douglas’s statement, as to its girth 
and height, will produce near 400 
loads of timber! while a large English 
oak will not bring 10!! but these are 
not the largest trees in the world, as 
they are exceeded by the Taxodium 
Distichum of Mexico, which are sup- 
posed to be the oldest trees on the 
face of the earth, and for an account 
of which we refer to Humboldt. As 
great pains and most praiseworthy 
have been taken by different writers to 
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assist the planter, by recommending the 
best methods of transplanting large 
trees, so that men may see around 
them a well-grown forest of their own 
creation, we think the present author’s 
hints as regards shelter and sheltered 
positions to be equalinvalue. Seldom 
a space of 5 or 10 years passes without 
some park in England or Ireland being 
denuded of its venerableand magnificent 
canopy of verdure by the effect of 
sudden and terrific storms; only a 
few years since, in this manner, 
Lord Petre’s park at Brentwood suf- 
fered much injury by the uprooting 
of trees that had been there for cen- 
turies ; and in Ireland we believe the 
ravage done in this way by the ele- 
ments has been still more destructive. 
There is another point which we think 
might be more fully recommended in 
works of this kind, we mean the good 
effect of top-dressing in promoting the 
growth of trees: if it is worth while 
to be at the expense of removing large 
trees, it is of equal value to give ra- 
pidity to the growth by manuring the 
surface of the ground; this we have 
done, and now practise with eminent 
success. As regards the author’s ob- 
servation (p. 104) on the Araucarias at 
Dropmore, we shall observe that the 
largest in England, all of which we 
have seen, are the following, given in 
the order they stand reciprocally for 
size :—1. At Kew; 2. two at Drop- 
more; 3. Lady Rolles, at Bicton; 4. 
Pince’s nursery, at Exeter, in the spe- 
cimen garden; 5. then come those at 
Mr. Baker’s, at Bayfordbury ; and one 
at Lord Harrington’s, at Elvaston. 
We cannot close this little work with- 
out again expressing our thanks to the 
author for it; and we hope that it will 
be the precursor of others on the same 
important subject, 

P. 16. “He who expects that a 
diminished root will support an un- 
diminished head will be disappointed : 
this is the fundamental principle of 
transplanting.” True, and so we have 
found; but it is directly opposed to 
the principle of Sir Henry Stuart, and 
to his practice, for he never touches 
the head of any transplanted tree. 
The large transplanted evergreen trees 
at Lord Harrington’s, we believe, are 
— pruned or touched with the 


P, 81. The author’s objection to 
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Liebig, that, according to his hypo- 
thesis, “ if trees are cut down at mid- 
summer till the fall of the leaf, the 
heads would remain alive and the roots 
immediately die,” does not appear to 
us satisfactory; for the cutting down 
the tree and separating it from the 
root would stop the circulation of sap, 
which we presume necessary for the 
vitality of the plant; nor do we see 
why, on the same reasoning, ‘the 
roots should immediately die.” On 
this subject we may remark imme- 
diately, that the root of the silver fir, 
when the tree is cut down, having the 
power to grow and increase in size 
annually, is so curious a fact as led 
Mr. Knight to say, ‘that a tree might 
do without leaves.’”’ 

P. 32. The author observes—“ I 
think it possible that engrafting trees 
on stocks of minor growth may incline 
them to fruit instead of growth, on the 
same principle as ringing branches, or 
tying ligatures round them, does. In 
each case the natural supply of sap is 
diminished.” What the author con- 
siders possible has been carried into 
effect on more than one species of trees. 
Mr. A. Knight grafted the sweet chest- 
nut on itself, for the purpose of pro- 
curing fruit ; and the consequence was, 
as we can testify, who had several of 
these trees, that when a few feet high 
they were loaded with fruit of remark- 
able size. We believe the same experi- 
ment has been tried on the walnut. 

P, 33. ‘* With the exception of the 
parts of the shoot of the current year, 
no other part of a tree makes any 
upward progress.” This observation 
may be true, but it is in direct opposi- 
tion to the authority of Gilbert White, 
who relates the fact of his observing the 
regular annual elevation of a tree (and 
he watched it, we think, over the line 
of the roof of a building) independent 
of its yearly shoot. 

P. 75. We also much doubt the 
theory of injurious excretions for the 
roots of trees; nor do we believe it 
necessary to explain the phenomena 
attributed to it. 

P. 83. On the subject of the in- 
jury trees receive from the force of 
winds in open situations, as near the 
gea, we have no doubt but that the 
author is rightin the causes he states,— 
the violence of the wind destroying 
the tender annual shoot, On our 
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coast no trees stand the “‘ buffeting of 
the storm” so well as the sycamore 
and the white poplar; but, if we had 
the opportunity given, we should try 
the Norway maple (Acer Platanvides), 
which we have heard is found on the 
rocky shores of Norway. 

P. 95. With regard to the magni- 
tude of some foreign trees, we may 
observe that no American trees attain 
their natural size in England, probably 
from deficiency in soil, certainly from 
the alteration of climate. The Decidu- 
ous Cypress is always a small tree with 
us, so is the Tulip tree; and how 
much like a shrub is the white cedar ! 
yet a botanist who has travelled all 
through the two Americas assures us 
that the white cedars of North America 
are of gigantic growth, and in fact are 
the largest trees he had ever seen. 
Our pale and languid summers do not 
act with sufficient force and vigour on 
the elements of growth. With regard 
to the new gigantic pines from Cali- 
fornia, &c. they will never attain any 
large growth here, or, if they do, 
will be blown down, as all the pine 
trees are in Guernsey, after they 
attain a certain height. We have 
heard from an intelligent traveller 
that the localities where the great 
Douglas pines grow in California, 
are deluged by watery tempests from 
the Pacific, so that the trees are 
sometimes as it were in a lake, and 
the whole soil and climate quite dif- 
ferent from the comparative mildness 
and temperance of our own. 

P.97. ‘If there is an exception 
to this rule, it is the Italian pine.” 
What is the Italian pine? Our late 
esteemed friend Mr. Loudon told us, 
that the flat-headed pine of Italy was 
not the stone pine (Pinus Pinea), but 
the pinaster; if planted singly, both 
these trees will have lateral branches, 
and, the stone pine especially, will 
grow like a large bush. We may 
remark (in passing) that of all ever- 
green trees, the stone pine bears best 
the smoke of towns, and seems hardly 
affected by it. 

P. 102. The author says, ‘‘The 
Deodora cedar attains the largest 
growth of all trees :” this is far from 
correct, we never heard of any that 
girted more than 30 feet, which is not 
equal to the size of some of the few 
old cedars now left at Lebanon. As 
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to its growth “‘ being twice as quick as 
that of the common cedar,” we do not 
know the point correctly, but our Le- 
banon cedars, watched for years by us, 
make their annual shoots from a foot to 
15 inches. One great superiority the 
Himalaya cedar (or Beloo tree) pos- 
sesses, is in the durable nature of its 
wood, which is said to be almost im- 

erishable, while the wood of the Le- 
at cedar is worth but little. With 
regard to the Araucaria, we under- 
stand that it is a very ugly tree when 
it attains a large size. The only park 
where we have found it planted out 
among the common forest trees, is at 
Lord Guildford’s, at Waldershare, in 
Kent. 

P. 102. As regards protecting 
single trees in parks from the ravages 
of cattle, we think the best, the 
cheapest, the most durable, and the 
most picturesque, is that used at Lord 
Talbot’s at Ingestrie, where large 
slabs of stone or rock are thrown 
around all the thorns and other trees, 
so that no animal can approach to rub 
the stem, and they are so irregularly 
placed together as to have a pleasing 
effect. 


Palm Leaves. By Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Esq. 

THIS volume consists entirely of 
poetry suggested by a temporary re- 
sidence in the East, and formed on 
Oriental subjects and scenery; and, 
without our remarking any very lofty 
flights of poetical genius, any powerful 
descriptions of passion, or striking 
combination of incidents, yet the ge- 
neral impression from the perusal will 
be pleasing, and the reader will be in- 
structed as well as amused. There are 
some very judicious remarks in the au- 
thor’s preface relating to the East, and 
to the poetical form it is susceptible of 
receiving. 

“‘T cannot, however, say that I found 
the East poetical in that application of the 
word which suits the wants and feelings 
of our time. To interest or to benefit 
us, poetry must be reflective, sentimental, 
subjective; it must accord with the con- 
scious, analytical spirit of present men. 
It must be deeper than description, more 
lasting than passion, more earnest 
pleasure; it must help, or pretend to help, 
the mind of man out of the struggles and 
entanglements of life. But in the East 
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such difficulties are not felt, such reme- 
dies are not required. Unconscious pas- 
sion, undoubted duty, unchallenged faith, 
there complete the history of humanity. 
The reality of objects has there remained 
unquestioned, and mankind is as it were 
a mere portion of external nature, with 
higher faculties and a longer destiny. 
There have, indeed, been mystics in the 
East, asserting the right and power of spi- 
ritual intuition above all the restrictions 
of pristine ordinance and material philo- 
sophy ; but the motive-forces of mankind, 
in these portions of the world, have ever 
been facts, not ideas, thus accounting for 
the absence of, and even animosity to, 
forms of art, and the habitual confusion 
between the natures of truth and power. 
Mohammed is always vindicating himself 
from the charge of being a poet ; he be- 
lieved the character incompatible with the 
simple reality it was his business to de- 
clare and expound. Nor does he attempt 
to fix the minds of his hearers on the excel- 
lence, justice, or benevolence of God, but 
on his sensible omnipotence, and on the 
folly of resisting his will,’’ &c. 


The following observation is also 
worthy attention :-— 

‘¢There may be, indeed there must be, 
in the interior habits of Oriental life more 
play of feeling than we perceive in the 
calm surface presented to our observation ; 
but we travellers see so small a portion 
even of that surface, and are not only so 
ignorant of what lies below it, but have 
so misapprehended and falsified even the 
external relations of social existence in 
these countries, that one is almost afraid 
to conjecture where he may have been 
grossly deceived... We have taken our 
notions of Eastern domesticity much more 
from the ballet than from reality, and 
have coloured them with so much ferocity 
and vice, that what is really common-place 
becomes paradoxical,” &c. 

The first poem, ‘‘ The Greek at Con- 
stantinople,” is spirited, lyrical, and 
well expressed, but with something 
reminding one too closely of Byron, 
and the last line serves to confirm the 
feeling. The Song of the Wahabees 
is correct in its character and spirit, 
and well executed, the expression and 
metre going well with the subject; 
while ‘‘ The Kiosk,” in a different style, 
is pleasingly narrated; and this also 
may be said of ‘‘ The Burden of Egypt.” 
But we must confine our specimens 
to the shorter poems, and what we 
now give is for the reason that they 
suit best to the space we have to spare, 
rather than from the conviction that 
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**) excel in merit the other parts of 
ine volume. 
DELOs. 

Though Syra’s rock was pass’d at morn, 

The wind so fairly arched the sail, 
That, e’er to Delos we were borne, 

The autumn-day began to fail. 
And only in Diana’s smiles 
We reached the bay between the isles. 


In sweet serenity of force 

She rul’d the heavens without a star, 
A sacred image, that the course 

Of tone and thought can hardly mar ; 
As dear, and nearly as divine, 
As ever in Ephesian shrine. 


I knew that on the spot I trod, 
Her glorious twins Latona bore, 

That for her sake the pitying god 
Had fix'd the isle, afloat before ; 


‘And, fearful of bis just disdain, 


I almost felt it move again. 


For the delicious light that threw 
Such clear transparence o'er the wave, 
From the black mastich-bushes drew 
Column and frieze and architrave ; 
Like rocks which, native to the place, 
Had something of mysterious grace. 


Strong was the power of art to bid 
Arise such beauty out of stone ; 
Yet Paros might as well have hid 
Its wealth within its breast unknown, 
As for brute nature to regain 
The fragments of the fallen fane. 


Who can rebuild those colonnades 
Where met the ancient festal host, 
The peasant from Arcadia’s glades, 
The merchant from Ionia’s coast, 
Gladdening their Grecian blood to stand 
On one religious father-land ? 


So in my angry discontent 

I cried; but calmer thoughts came on, 
And gratitude with sorrow blent, 

And murmur turned to orison: 
T thank’d the gods for what had been, 
And nature for the present scene. 


I felt, that while in Greece remained 
Signs of that old heroic show, 
Hope, Memory’s sister, so sustained, 
Would sink not altogether low; 
And Grecian hearts once more might be 
Combin’d in powerful amity. 
Long e’er the sun’s most curious ray 
Had touch’d the morning’s zone of pearl, 
I and my boat were far away, 
Rais’d on the water’s fresh’ning curl ; 
And barely ’twixt the rose, and blue 
The island’s rim was still in view. 


So Delos rests upon my mind, 
A perfect vision of the night, 

A picture by moon-rays designed, 
And shaded into black and bright ; 
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A true idea borne away, 
Untroubled by the dreamless day. 


MODERN ATHENS. 
If Fate, though jealous of the second birth 
Of names in history rais’d to high degree, 
Permits that Athens yet once more shall be, 
Let her be placed as suits the thought and 
worth 
Of those who, during long oppression’s dearth» 
Went out from Hydra and Ipsara free, 
Making their homestead of the chainless sea, 
And hardly touching their enslaved earth. 
So on the shore, in sight of Salamis, 
On the Perzan and Phalerian bays, 
With no harsh contrast of what was and is, 
Let Athens rise; while in the distance stands, 
Like something hardly raised by human hands, 
The awful skeleton of ancient days. 


THE TOMB OF LAIOS. 


Where Delphi’s consecrated pass 
Beeotia’s misty region faces, 
There is a tomb-like stony mass 
Amid the bosky mountain bases. 
It seems no work of human care, 
But many rocks split off from one ; 
Laius, the Theban king, lies there, 
His murderer, Cdipus, his son. 
No pilgrim to the Pythian shrine 
But marked the spot with decent awe, 
In presence of a power divine 
O’erruling human will and law ; 
And to some thoughtful hearts that scene— 
Those paths—that mound—those brows- 
ing herds— 
Were more than e’er that late had been 
Array’d in Sophoclean words. 


So is it yet—no time or space 
That ancient anguish can assuage, 
For sorrow is of every race, 
And suffering due from every age; 
That awful legend falls to us 
, all the weight that Greece could 
eel, 
And every man is Gdipus, 
Whose wounds no mortal skill can heal. 


Oh! call it Providence or fate, 
The sphynx propounds the riddle still, 
That man must bear and expiate 
Loads of involuntary ill : 
So shall endurance ever hold 
The foremost rank ’mid human needs, 
Not without faith, that God can mould 
To good the dross of evil deeds. 





Courtenay of Walreddon; a Romance 
of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

THIS is not only the latest of Mrs. 

Bray’s productions but the best. There 

is greater richness of invention, greater 

skill in the disposition of the incidents, 

The characters are well marked, yet 

without extravagance; the incidents 
Gent. Mage. Vor, XXII. 
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surprising without being unnatural. 
The chain of circumstances is well 
maintained, and the mysteries of the 
plot are at once so skilfully conceived 
as to awaken the curiosity of the 
reader, and then so satisfactorily un- 
ravelled as to prove their adherence to 
nature and truth. There is much 
humour and a quaint drollery in some 
of the scenes that amused us not a 
little; in others a power of pathetic 
description which is effective because 
it does not overpass its proper bound- 
aries. If there is any one character, 
in parts of which we may not be en- 
tirely satisfied, it is in that of ‘‘ Cin- 
derella;” we think her simplicity, and 
worldly ignorance, and innate purity, 
are carried beyond what we feel 
could be probable, in the early scenes 
and in the society in which she 
first appears; and yet, while we say 
this, it is with a strong approba- 
bation of the feeling with which the 
entire character is drawn. We also 
object to Robin’s death, which appears 
quite unnecessary, and which gave us 
much pain, for we were looking for- 
ward to his being made Major-General, 
or having the command of a regiment 
at least. Robin and Cinderella had 
suffered miseries enough; it would 
have been more satisfactory to have 
seen all the clouds that hung so darkly 
over their fortunes for ever dispersed ; 
and what had Robin done that his fate 
should be different from that of Cin- 
derella? We may also express a doubt 
whether, with all her gentle virtues, 
her innate loveliness, her feminine de- 
licacy, her mental purity, her natural 
grace, Cinderella could be, from her 
want of education, and her strange, 
wild, and wandering life amid her 
rude companions, such a lady in man- 
ners, thought, and knowledge as Mrs. 
Chudleigh ought to be. We express 
our doubts rather timidly, for we be- 
lieve strongly in the elasticity of the 
female character in adapting itself to 
the circumstances it is called to meet, 
and the stock of virtues and talents on 
which it is able, when required, to 
draw ; but still, if something could be 
contrived to give this ‘‘ gipsy wench” 
a little education, so at least as to 
enable her to read a French novel, and 
play on the piano, or read the names 
of the plants ata —— féte,— 
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all we cansay, is—if this should be per- 
formed in the next edition, we shall 
think the general effect will be im- 
proved, and nothing wanting to make 
the interest we feel in her still height- 
ened by the additionalaccomplishments 
of her mind. Surely Mrs. Bray has 
not the heart to deny us this, and will 
not refuse to add some acquired ele- 
gance to complete the natural graces 
of so interesting a character. There 
is an excellent ladies’ seminary at De- 
vonport, very suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

The character of Lady Howard is 
the foremost figure in the work, and 
accordingly it has been drawn with 
care and fullness of colouring (e. p. 
45, &c.), and with due consistency 
throughout ; and indeed we must say 
that Mrs. Bray has succeeded in a 
point in which many of her rivals have 
failed, and the author of Coningsby 
among the.rest, in harmonising the 
colouring in which the real and ficti- 
tious personages of the story are re- 
presented. In Coningsby, for instance, 
surely the half-ideal, poetical, mys- 
terious character of Sidonia is out of 
keeping beside Lord Monmouth and 
Tadpole and Rigby. With Mrs. Bray, 
though she has mixed the real histori- 
cal events with fictitious ones, yet she 
has rather alluded to the real persons 
of history than introduced them, and 
thus preserved an historical interest, 
without an incongruous mixture of the 
airy and shadowy creatures of the 
fancy with the solid forms of reality, 
—a mixture that, notwithstanding its 
high authority in late times, has never 
been quite satisfactory to our minds. 
Lady Howard’s character is well sup- 
ported by that of Constance Behenna; 
and such dark and gloomy passages 
are contrasted, much to the relief 
of the reader, with Mr. Gandy and 
his wife Sally, and his clerk, all ec- 
centric, and all entertaining. The 
more powerfully described and affect- 
ing parts, as that in the chapel of 
Walreddon, the adventure of Cin- 
derelia when she received her wound, 
and the marviage scene, depend on the 
narrative being given entire for their 
effect, and, thcrefore, are totally be- 
yond our very narrow limits. Besides, 
we have now dried our tears and have 
joined the society of Messrs. Gandy 
and Goodman, not a little delighted 
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with the ecclesiastical drums these 
worthy divines are both beating in 
our ears. We almost believe we were 
present, ‘When Mr. Gandy dwelt 
much on the authority of Scripture, 
Mr. Goodman on that of tradition. 
Mr. Gandy quoted the great divines of 
the Church of England, Mr. Goodman 
the writings of the fathers; Mr. 
Gandy argued for the Reformation, 
Mr. Goodman called it innovation. 
Mr. Gandy declared the Protestant 
to be a representative of the primitive 
Church, Mr. Goodman insisted on the 
higher antiquity of his own;”’ and we 
think we remember them separating 
to go to bed, ‘‘ not, however, without 
a last word, in which Mr, Gandy sent 
bloody Queen Mary to the devil, and 
was answered by Mr. Goodman pay- 
ing the same compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth.” We also enjoyed the 
dialogue between Mr. Lukeman and his 
clerk, and, on the whole, we may truly 
say of this very pleasing and varied 
history, 
Reading, alternate tears and smiles would 
rise, [ing from the eyes. 
These playing round the lips, those burst- 
Mesmerism and its Opponents, &c. By 

George Sandby, junior, M.A. Vicar 

of Flixton, Suffolk. 

THE little pamphlet of Mr. Sandby’s 
which we noticed last year has since 
grown into the present volume, having 
attracted much attention as to the 
curiosity of its facts, and produced 
much conviction in the truth of its 
argument. In the interval that has 
elapsed since his former publication, 
Mr. Sandby has had much practical 
experience himself in mesmerism—has 
formed the acquaintance and profited 
by the conversation of many persons 
of science, whose attention has been 
drawn to the subject, has read many 
works, considered at leisure the ob- 
jections that bave been advanced, and 
as the fruit of his researches has ex- 
panded his former publication into the 
present volume. In the third and 
fourth chapters, p. 59 to 178, the 
reader will! find a large mass of curious 
and important facts collected, both as 
regards the truth of mesmerism and 
its curative power in disease; facts 
that we hold it is impossible openly 
to deny, or insidiously to explain away, 
and which therefore form a strong and 
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unbroken body of evidence. In the 
sixth chapter, the author has examined 
the bearing of the wonders of mesmerism 
on the miracles of the New Testament, 
though why he has confined it to the 
New we do not know; but he says, 
“It is notorious that a feeling is gain- 
ing ground that these several facts 
exhibit an equality of power, and that 
the divine nature of the one is im- 
paired by the extraordinary character 
of the other.” Mr. Sandby shows 
that a part of our Saviour’s miraculous 
acts of power is altogether removed 
out of the sphere of mesmeric influence; 
as his stilling the waves of the sea, 
withering the fig-tree, changing water 
into wine, feeding the multitude in 
the desert, walking on the sea, being 
transfigured on the mount, raising the 
dead. He then comes to the other 
class of miracles, healing all manner 
of diseases ; and he distinguishes the 
wonders recorded in the Gospel from 
those performed by merely human 
means; by showing in the first place 
that no mesmeriser could claim, or 
claiming prove, the possession of a 
power of removing diseases, that was 
infallible and universal. He succeeds 
in many cases, he fails in others; some- 
times the benefit is lasting, sometimes 
temporary. Secondly, the cures re- 
lated in Scripture are of a far higher 
order than those that mesmerism can 
boast; and thirdly, the change that 
followed the touch or voice of Christ 
was instantaneous, whereas mesmerism 
requires some interval of time, longer 
or shorter according to circumstances, 
to develope its effects. ‘‘ A fourth dis- 
tinguishing mark (he says) attendant 
on the cures related in the Gospel, is 
the permanency of their effect. There 
is no reason to suspect from the 
slightest phrase that drops from any 
of the New Testament writers, nor 
from any charge that was advanced 
by the unbeliever, that the benefit was 
not as lasting as it was complete. No 
one can assert the same of all mesmeric 
cures. Many are indeed permanent, 
but with a large number the action 
requires to be renewed at intervals, 
especially in some diseases that are of 
a chronic kind.” Yet Mr. Sandby 
does not positively deny the identity 
of mesmerism and the Christian 
miracles. He says, ‘‘ Christ may have 
exercised a latent mesmeric power to 
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an extra and miraculous extent ;’”” and 
yet he adds, “‘ this is rather mentioned 
in deference to the views of others, 
than as expressing his own opinion.” 
And lastly he mentions a fifth and 
remarkable distinction, the cure of 
persons at a distance, whither the as- 
sumed mesmeric virtue could not 
possibly except by miracle extend: 
nothing in the annals of mesmerism 
has a parallel to this. He then turns 
to the subject of clairvoyance, internal 
vision, and the predictive faculty, all of 
which are phenomena partaking of 
the miraculous character, and then he 
shews how they are to be distinguished 
from similar supernatural powers men- 
tioned in Scripture. He lastly takes a 
view of the modern miracles among 
the Roman Catholics, that have ex- 
cited of late such reverential curiosity 
in the members of that Church, and 
especially the Ty:olese nuns of Lord 
Shrewsbury, the Ecstatica of Caldaro, 
and the Addolorata of Capriana, and 
he considers their states to be states 
of catalepsy; this part of the work 
we recommend to the attention of our 
readers, and particularly that relating 
to the sympathy between the mes- 
meriser and his patient, and the ¢rans- 
ference of thoughts from one to the other, 
which we consider to be a key unlock- 
ing much difficulty, and opening a 
new region of experiment. As re- 
gards clairvoyance, from what we our- 
selves have seen of patients in mes- 
meric states, we should’ say that its 
effect on all the senses, in rendering 
them supernaturally acute, is too plain 
todeny ; and this extraordinary power 
of vision is to be paralleled by a 
similarly increased fineness in the 
touch, in the taste, and in the ear. 
All is wonderful ; but the power of the 
eye to read writing through an inter- 
posed medium, is not more so than that 
of the ear, to catch the faintest whisper 
at a distance inaudible to all others; 
that of the tongue to distinguish tastes 
from substances in the mouth of 
others; that of the touch, (if so it 
may be called,) which enables the 
mesmerised person, though with eyes 
fast closed in sleep, to feel where the 
mesmeriser is and to approach him in 
the most direct line, as if led by some 
subtle fluid to the spot. But not only 
the senses but the whole brain is ex- 
cited to a sensibility that it does not 
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know in its natural state, as if the man 
had become all mind, and the body was 
only the more dormant and _half-life- 
less vehicle, over which it reigned 
supreme, and from which it threw its 
intellectual illuminations wide around. 
Mr. Chevenix said a few years back, 


‘‘Mesmerism is established.” Mr. 
Sandby adds, ‘‘ soon, very soon, will it 
be acknowledged an admitted branch 
of medical practice ;” and, when that 
day arrives, ‘‘ a grateful posterity will 
respond with the name of John Elliot- 
son.” 





The Philosophy of Training, &c. By 
A. R. Craig. 12mo.—This little essay is 
worthy of attention, for its purpose is not 
only to advocate the necessity of normal 
schools for teachers to the wealthier 
classes, but to afford better guides to the 
mode of teaching languages, so as to 
abridge the time employed in attaining 
them, and to enable the learner to gain 
them with more ease as well as accuracy. 
It is said (p. 92,) ‘‘ That the late accom- 
plished Sir W. Jones said, ‘ he considered 
a course of six months’ study by the way 
he practised, a sufficient length of time to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of any lan- 
guage.’’’? Now, as life is short and lan- 
guages numerous, he who teaches us to 
master them with the smallest expenditure 
of time, is conferring an inestimable bene- 
fit on society. : 

Treatise on Forest Trees. By John 
Smith.—A useful, practical, little work, 
containing judicious advice on most 
branches of forest culture, as planting, 
fencing, preparing the ground, thinning, 
pruning, &c. and containing at the end a 
very judicious list of the best apples and 
pears suitable to the climate of Scotland ; 
though a few of the names, as doux mor- 
ceaux and others, do not appear to us to 
be correctly spelt. 








A Manual of Devotions for the Holy 
Communion. Compiled from various 
sources.—The author mentions that he 
has made in this little work ‘ an unspar- 
ing use of the Latin Manual called Para- 
disus Anime, a book comparatively little 
known in this country.” It concludes with 
a Hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the 
original Latin, and translated. 





Sermons preached before the University 
and other places. By Rev. C. Marriott, 
A.M.—These are very impressive, earnest, 
and even elegant discourses, and we think 
so equal is their merit, that it would not 
be easy, perhaps not just, to select any 
particular ones as superior to the others ; 
but it is difficult to read any volume with. 
out preferring some parts to others, as 
more easily associating with our feelings 
and knowledge. We were accordingly 
struck with the spirit and tone of the 


26th discourse, called ‘‘ Christ the Door.” 
We cannot deprive ourselves of the plea- 
sure of giving one short passage, (p. 440,) 
and that is all for which space is granted us. 

‘‘ When we are occupied with our 
own immediate belief and first duties as 
Christians, we may be said to stay within; 
and when we range over a wider field, and 
apply our minds either to the arts of life, 
or to secular knowledge, or to the general 
study of humanity in history, philosophy, 
and literature, still must our Lord be 
kept ever in view, unless all is to be life- 
less and starving to the soul. Whoever 
has ‘ entered in by Him’ is in a position 
where he may discern the true life and 
meaning of all that is in the world,—of 
all that really concerns man here. What 
is the aim of political science, but that 
which has began to be realised in his king- 
dom? What is the aim of moral philo- 
sophy, but the saintly character, the 
transcript of his? What is liberty, 
but choosing the Father’s will? What 
is Christian education, but fulfilling the 
mystery of his birth and our new birth in 
Him? What is reason, but a partaking 
of the light that lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world? What is poetry, 
but the baring of the heart when he is 
near? What is art, but the striving to 
recollect his lineaments? What is history, 
but the traces of his iron rod or his shep- 
herd’s staff?” 

This is beautifully imagined and ex- 
pressed: we glean a few words from 
another. 

‘“*The Christian may seem minute 
in fixing his practice and ordering his 
thoughts ; but, if he only does this ac- 
cording to the heavenly standard, he 
really enlarges his powers of discern- 
ing truth. He is like the astronomer 
who gazes intently on a microscopic ad- 
justment that he may measure spaces so 
great as to be scarcely conceivable to 
thought, and who proves again and again 
the calculation of a cypher, that navies 
may traverse the boundless ocean in safety. 
We disconnect our life, that we may have 
some of it at our own will, and for our 
own indulgences ; but so much as we thus 
set apart for ourselves, so much do we 
kill, and the rest is weakened by the loss,” 
&e. 
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The Doctrine of Changes as applicable 
to the constitutions of Social Life, &ce.— 
The design of this treatise is to ascertain 
‘‘as far as possible the laws to which 
these great changes which occasionally 
vary the scene of human life seem to be 
subject, and to point out the rules which 
ought to be applied to all such events, 
with a view of determining whether they 
are in accordance with the progressive 
tendencies of nature, or are to be regarded 
as but occasional irregularities or retard- 
ations of her course,’”’ &c. This search, 
philosophical and moral, the author pur- 
sues with zeal and diligence through more 
than 500 pages of his volume; and, as phi- 
losophical arguments are bound together 
by long and curious chains of reasoning, 
they are not fitted for short quotations or 
extracts ; but the reader will peruse parts 
of the book with pleasure, and feel the 
justice of the author’s views and deduc- 
tions. The subjects treated of certainly 
are of the highest interest to the moralist 
and the politician, and many of the ques- 
tions raised are worthy of serious inquiry, 
and demand a very strict and severe 
analysis. The table of contents will best 
put the reader in possession of the dif- 
ferent portions and divisions of the sub- 
ject. 





Aids to Catechetical Teaching; being 
the Church Catechism illustrated by Pa- 
rables and Anecdotes. By a Clergyman. 
—The design of this work is good, and 
in many cases the illustrations from his. 
tory are aptly and well chosen, and cal- 
culated to arrest the attention and awaken 
the feelings in the youthful mind ; but the 
author should be very careful that his 
anecdotesaretaken from authentic sources: 
and therefore, in the next edition, he 
should omit those regarding the latter end 
of Voltaire and of Shelley (vid. p. 90.) 
One history which is found to be erro- 
neous will do much to efface in the youth- 
ful mind the best impressions left by those 
that are true, and may indeed shake the 
whole building, that otherwise would have 
stood firm and unassailable. 





What is the Church of Christ ?—This 
little work is written by Mr. George Hill, 
of Shrivenham. It is divided into two 
parts—1l. The Doctrine; 2. the Moral; 
and each is divided into separate chapters. 
The author proposes first his definition of 
a Church—which is, ‘‘ The one society of 
believers which are founded by Christ 
Jesus.’? The following chapters confirm 


each of the material points in this defi- 
nition. The work has pleased us both in 
the manner the argument is conducted, 
and in the good taste in which it is come 
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posed. A very interesting table of the 
principal churches throughout the world 
closes the volume, giving an account of 
the number of the bishops to each, the 
presbyters and deacons, the amount of 
the laity, and the authorities from which 
the table is taken. The Church of Russia 
contains forty-seven millions; that of 
France, thirty millions; Spain, thirteen 
millions; and the Church of England, 
sixteen millions, 





Spiritual Thoughts: a poem, &c. By 
G. A. Wingfield, esg.—There appears to 
us to be some obscurity or mysticism in 
the poetry of this author, who is strongly 
attached to the tenets of Swedenborg (see 
p- 60) ; but there is poetical feeling as well 
as expression throughout, which, if em- 
ployed on subjects less abstracted and less 
elevated above the participation of common 
understandings, would not fail to please 
andinstruct. As it is, the author must be 
content with a more confined circle of ad- 
mirers. We give a specimen of the style. 


TO THE SPRING. 
Sweet Spring! thou Jeadest to thy sunny 
bowers, [flowers ; 
Thy looks with smiles, thy tresses deck’d with 
With voice of joy, to greet thy smiles again, 
The west wind murmurs to the laughing plain. 
Along thy path the unbidden violets spring, 
And wide around their od’rous fragrance fling. 
See! Nature’s mighty heart leaps up to prove 
Thy brooding influence and thy quick’ning 
love. 
Ages may pass,—ages of countless time,— 
Years hasting ever on the wings of crime, 
These thee profane not, nor to anxious sight 
The glory dim of thy returning light ; 
Ever thy smiles as in their earliest prime, 
Nor fade the locks of youth that shade thy 
brow sublime. 


A MAY MORNING. 

The fragrance of this morning’s breeze to me 

Sweet music brings of ancient memory; 

And the fresh breathings of the vernal flowers 

Awake the choral songs of the departed hours; 

Such secret power within the memory lies, 

Which oft waves back the strain of ancient 
harmonies. 

What time, with gladness, speed the angel train 

Of young affections to the heart again, 

Murmuring, with lips of love, the comfort- 
breathing strain. 





A Complete View of Puseyism, &c. By 
R. Weaver.—This is the work of a Dis. 
senter, and we have two short remarks to 
make on it. The first, that it is as much 
directed against the general tenets of the 
Established Church as against the par- 
ticular doctrines improperly called Pusey- 
ism; secondly, that, professing to attack 
Puseyism (and what can Puseyism be but 
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the doctrines of Dr. Pusey ?), it throws to- 
gether the scattered tenets and opinions of 
various persons, many anonymous, as if 
they had mustered under certain rules and 
compacts and agreements, and formed 
themselves into a corporate religious body. 
In one place (p. 20) the present Bishop of 
London is quoted, though we never before 
heard that he was enumerated in the list 
of Oxford divines! But, we repeat, as the 
doctrines impugned are, for the most part, 
not the particular doctrines of a particular 
sect, but those generally held by our 
Church,—held by the generality of the 
members,—there is scarcely a scriptural 
writer of note who might not be classed 
with those whom it is Mr. Weaver’s prin- 
ciple to refute and to condemn. 





Edmund Somers ; a Domestic Story.— 
A pleasing, well-written story, the cha- 
racters well contrasted, and the incidents 
in general true to nature, though the death 
of Wildbore might have been more natu- 
rally brought to pass. We were much 
amused at Mr. Nethersole’s examination 
for his degree at Oxford. He was asked, 
What brute animal is recorded as having 
spoken in Scripture? Mr. Nethersole 
looked first at the table before him, then 
at the ceiling and walls of the room, and, 
finding they afforded him no assistance, 
at last answered, ‘‘ The whale.’’ The 
examiner was taken rather aback at this 
preposterous reply, but, wishing to sound 
the depth of the examinee’s ignorance, 
veiled his astonishment as best he might, 
and proceeded to ask in a very bland and 
conciliatory tone of voice, to whom the 
whale spake? ‘‘To Moses in the bul- 
rushes,” answered Nethersole, who now 
fancied he was getting on famously. What 
passed between them ? was the next ques- 
tion. ‘‘ ‘ Moses said unto the whale, Thou 
art the man ;’ and the whale answered and 
said, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,’” &c. At p. 207 an eccentric 
old clergyman who kept an old servant, 
John Winsley, asked him whether he had 
seen the beautiful planet Venus, now 
clearly visible every night. ‘‘ Sir, I never 
looks upwards,’’ was John’s reply. We 
presume that the Rev. Roderick Fitz- 
flummerie is intended for the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, but the picture, though like, 
is a little caricatured. 





Coningsby ; or the New Generation. 
By B. D’Israeli, Esgy. M.P. 3 vols. 
—This, like all the author’s other writ- 
ings, isa very singular production. He 
aims at originality, and he has certainly 
succeeded in his object, although we can- 
not say that it is a species of originality 
much to our taste, It is more confined 


to style than to thought, and the flights 
of fancy in which it displays itself are 
somewhat too irregular and capricious. 
Mr. D’Israeli’s design in this book ap- 
pears to be to delineate the opinions of 
that party which is termed ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land ;’? moreover, he is much more in- 
clined to tell his readers what are not the 
sentiments of this party than what they 
are, and it is only from obscure hints and 
faint intimations scattered here and there 
that it is possible to make out what the 
feelings of its members may be on any of 
the great questions of the day. Judging 
from these we cannot say that we should 
feel much inclined to trust ourselves to 
the political guidance of ‘* Young Eng- 
land.”’ We prefer ‘‘ Old England’ with 
all its faults, and even think that if new 
theories were less attended to by all parties 
and old practice more followed, the coun- 
try at large would be more happy, and 
its prosperity more likely to continue. 
Some of the author’s observations, how- 
ever, on political matters contain much 
good sense, and might be attended to with 
advantage. But it is asa political satire 
that the work will be chiefly read, and 
under this head there is undoubtedly a 
great deal of lively and piquant matter. 
We cannot say though that we at all ad- 
mire the spirit in which the book is writ- 
ten, nor do we think it likely to improve 
the tone of thought in the minds of those 
who readit. The author has gone at some 
length into the present state of the Jews, 
confirming in many points the account 
given by Mr. Borrow in ‘The Bible in 
Spain.” Judging from what the author 
says on this subject, people may be led to 
imagine that he is by no means hostile to 
the Hebrew faith, which his family have left. 
Be this as it may, we by no means admire 
the tone of thought in which he speaks 
on Church subjects. 





Rose D’ Albret ; or, Troublous Times. 
By G. P. R. James, Esg. 3 vols.—Ano- 
ther work from the prolific pen of Mr. 
James, equally good if not better than any 
of his other productions, and that is say- 
ing a great deal in its praise. This book 
possesses one peculiarity which displays 
the author’s powers of writing in no 
small degree. The events which it de- 
scribes all take place within the space of 
eight days, and yet the tale is full of inci- 
dent and adventure, brings the reader into 
acquaintance with many distinguished 
personages of the age to which it belongs 
—that of Henri Quatre—not omitting 
that monarch himself, and possesses a 
most thrilling and engrossing interest. 
For our own parts, we must say we always 
look forward to the appearance of ove of 
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Mr. James's tales with somewhat of the 
same feeling with which in our younger 
days we used to anticipate the publication 
of one of the wondrous creations of fancy 
of the king of romautic fiction—the poet 
of Abbotsford. 
The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; with Historical 
Notes, and engravings of many ancient 
coins, illustrating the narrative portions 
of the New Testament. By John Yonge 
Akerman, F.S.4. No. I. [Yo be com- 
pleted in about VIII Numbers.]—We 
have had illustrated and ‘ Pictorial’’ 
Bibles of late, as well as Pictorial his- 
tories and poets; but such undertakings, 
in the very zeal of their editors, are liable 
to result in mere picture-books, and a 
medley of heterogeneous matters. The 
rule is good, Ne sutoi ultra crepidam. 
Where the plan is encyclopediac, either 
a numerous band of coadjutors is neces- 
sary, or that universal knowledge, which 
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is so rare as to be nearly unexampled, 
Now, how far the numismatology of the 
illustrated Bibles has been well founded, 
we ourselves are unable to say: but this 
we know, that Mr. Akerman has acquired 
a well-earned reputation for his skill in 
that science, and that therefore he is 
highly qualified to illustrate the holy 
scriptures in the department he has here 
undertaken. His engravings are beauti- 
fully executed in wood, and among those 
in this first Part are coins of Herod the 
King, Archelaus, the Community of Syria, 
Tetradrachms of Tyre and of Sidon, the 
Shekel, the Half-Shekel, the Assarion or 
‘¢ farthing,’’ the ‘* penny” with the image 
and superscription of Cesar, &c. &c. In 
some cases the devices of the reverses ap- 
pear capable of fuller explanation, which 
would always be acceptable. In his notes 
generally Mr. Akerman confines himself 
to history and philology, clearly and suc- 
cinctly stated, excluding everything of a 
doctrinal or controversial character. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Nicsvunr’s History of Rome, from the 
first Punic War to the Death of Constan- 
tine. 2 vols. 8vo. (Forming vols. 4 and 
5 of the entire History) 24s. 

History of the War in France and Bel- 
gium in 1815. By Capt. W. Srporne. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

History of Germany, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By Frepr- 
rIcK KonirauscuH. 8yo. Gs. (Foreign 
Library, Part 15.) 

History of the Eighteenth Century. By 
F.C.Scnutosser. Translated by Davip 
Davison, M.A. Part 4. 4s. 6d. (Foreign 
Library, Part 16.) 

Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England. By Caroxine A. HAt- 
STED. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

DrumMonv’s Histories of the Noble 
British Families, Part 3, The Bruce Fa- 
mily. Imp. folio. 31s. 62. 

The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arncld, D.D. late Head Master of Rugby 
School, and Professor of Modern History 
in the Univ. of Oxford. By A. P. Stan- 
vey, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Univ. 
Coll. Oxf. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Life of Sir Hugh Palliser, Bart. 
Admiral of the White, and Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. By Rosertr M. 
Hunt, esq. 8vo. 16s. 

Our Actresses; or, Glances at Stage 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Favourites, past and present. By Mrs. 
C. Baron WI son. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 

Brief View of Greek Philosophy, up to 
the Age of Pericles. 3s. Gd. 

Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in 
the Punishment of the Wicked; with Notes, 
By H. B. Hackett. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Political Philosophy. By Henry Lorp 
BrovGuam. 8vo. 5s. 

The British Constitution. By Henry 
Lorp BrovenaM, F.R.S. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Outline of the various Social Sys. 
tems and Communities which have been 
founded on the principle of Co-operation. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Necessity.’ 
12mo. 5s. 

The Lord and the Vassal: a familiar 
exposition of the Feudal System in the 
Middle Ages, with its causes and conse- 
quences. 2s. 

Lecture on the Influence and Advan- 
tages of Education. By Dr. Owens, 
12mo. 2s. 

How can the Church Educate the Peo. 
ple? the Question considered with re- 
ference co the Incorporation and Endows 
ment of Colleges for the Middle and Lower 
Classes of Society. By a Member of the 
National Society. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Times in 
the cause of the Poor. By Grorce Gites 
VINCENT. 86vo. ls, 6d. 
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The State of the Naval Strength of 
France in comparison with that of Eng- 
land. ‘Trauslated from the French of his 
Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville. 
By Witt1aM PEAKE, esq. 8vo. 6d. 

A Great Country’s Little Wars; or, 
England, Affghanistan, and Sinde. By 
Henry LusuHineton. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Free Trade and Protection. By ArcH- 
IBALD ALISON. $vo. 6d. 

Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
May 6 and 20, 1844, on the Renewal of 
the Bank Charter, and the State of the 
Law respecting Currency and Banking. 
8vo. 3s. 

Speech of Charles Wood, esq. in the 
Debate of Sir Robert Peel’s Resolution 
on Banking, May 30. 1s. 6d. 

The Administration of the Post Office, 
from the Introduction of Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s Plan of Penny Postage up to the 
present time, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Validity of Presbyterian Marriages 
on Roman Catholic Principles. By Brian 
ArtHuR Mot oy, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Commercial Statistics. By Joun Mac- 
GREGOR, 3 vols. roy. 8vo. Vols. land2, 
each 31s. 6d. 

Arithmetic of Annuities and Life As- 
surance. By Epwarp Bay is, Actuary 
of the Anchor Life Assurance Company. 
8vo. ds. 


Travels and Topography. 


Travels in Southern Abyssinia. By 
Cuar.es Jounston, M.R.C.S. 2vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

Excursion through the Slave States, 
from Washington to the Frontier of Mex- 
ico. By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Spain and the Spaniards in 1843. By 
Captain S. E. Wipprineton, R.N. Au- 
thor of ‘* Sketches in Spain.’’ 2 vols. 
8vo. 248. 

History of China and India, Pictorial 
and Descriptive. By Miss CorNER. 8vo. 
20s. 

The History of Oregon and California, 
and the other Territories on the North- 
West Coast of North America. By Ro- 
BERT GREENHOW. 8vo. 16s. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius 
and South Africas By James Back- 
HOUSE. 8vo. 16s. 

Narrative of a Mission to India, and 
the Countries bordering on the Persian 
Gulf, &c. By V, Fonranier, Vice-Con- 
sul of France at Bassora. Vol. I. 8vo. 
14s. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of 
Vienna, Constantinople, Athens, Naples, 
&c. By the Marcuioness oF Lon- 
DONDERRY. 8vo, 14s, 
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German Experiences, addressed to the 
English, both Stayers at Home and Goers 
Abroad. By Witu1am Howirt. 7s. 6d. 

Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 
Savage Animals. By Joun H. Drum- 
MOND Hay, esq. 2s. 6d. (Murray’s 
Colonial and Home Library, No. 9.) 

IrBy and MaAnG.tes’ Travels, and 
DRINKWATER’s Gibraltar. 6s. (Mur- 
ray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. 4.) 

Index to the Principal Places in the 
World (Modern); with reference to the 
Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. By the Rev. James 
Mickxiesuren, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of David Nasmith: his La- 
bours and Travels in Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and Canada. 
By Joun Campsett, D.D. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Rome and the Reformation; or, a Tour 
in the South of France; a Letter to the 
Rey. Richard Burgess. By J. H. Merve 
D’Avusienr, D.D. 2s. 

Library of Travel; being a Popular De- 
scription of Foreign Countries. Edited 
by Watrter K. Kexry. Part I.—Syria 
and the Holy Land. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Walks about the City and Environs of 
Jerusalem. By W. H. Barrierr. 8vo. 
lus. 6d. 

Scotland, Glasgow, the Clyde, Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, &c. By J. G. Kont. 
8vo. 2s. (Foreign Library, Part 17.) 

Divinity. 

The Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament, according to the Vatican Text. 
Translated into English. By Sir Lan- 
CELOT CHARLES LEE BRENTON, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 

New Testament of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. The Text from the 
authorised Version, with Historical Notes 
and Numismatic Illustrations. By J. Y. 
AKERMAN, F.S.A. No. I. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Works of Edward Polhill, esq. of Bur- 
wash, Sussex. Reprinted from the edi- 
tions of 1677-1682. 8s. 6d. (Ward’s 
Standard Divinity and Library of Theo- 
logy, New Series. No. I.) 

Baptism, in its Mode and Subjects. By 
ALEXANDER Carson, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Religion of Ancient Britain ; from 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 
quest. By Grorce Situ, F.A.S. 
12mo. 7s. 

Sketches of Christianity in North India. 
By the Rev. M. WiLkinson, Mission- 
ary. 6s. 

The Four Prophetic Empires, and the 
Kingdom of the Messiah; being an Ex- 
position of the First Two Visions of Daniel. 
By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. Fellow 
of Trin. coll. Camb. 6s. 
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Justorum Semita ; or, The Path of the 
Just. Part II. History of the Lesser 
Holydays of the present English Calen- 
dar. 68. 

Sketches of the Reformation and Eliza- 
bethan Age, taken from the Contempo- 
rary Pulpit. By the Rev. Joun OLiver 
Witityams Hawets, M.A. 6s, 

Inquiry into the Catholic Truths hidden 
under certain Articles of the Creed of the 
Church of Rome. By Cuartes Smita, 
B.D. formerly Fellow of St, Peter’s coll. 
Camb. Post @vo. 6s. 

The Anglican Church the Creature 
and Slave of the State; being a Refuta- 
tion of certain Puseyite Claims, advanced 
on behalf of the Established Church, in 
a Series of Lectures delivered before the 
Academy of the Catholic Religion. By 
the Rev. P. Cooper. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Questions for Examination on the Acts 
of the Apostles, with the Answers indi- 
cated or supplied. By the Rev. W. Trox- 
LOPE. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Theses of Erastus touching Ex- 
communication. Translated from the 
Latin, with a Preface. By the Rev. Ro- 
BERT Lez, D.D. 4s. 6d. 

The Church of St. Patrick ; an Histo- 
rical Inquiry into the Independence of the 
Ancient Church of Ireland. By the Rev. 
Witii1aM G. Topp, A.B. 18mo. 4s. 

Lives of the English Saints. Part I1I.— 
St. Augustine of Canterbury. 3s. 

‘¢The Romans shall come and take 
away our Place and Nation,’’ treated his- 
torically in connexion with the Prophecy 
of the Man of Sin. By Epwarp M. 
Hearn, M.A. 3s. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. G. 
W. Woopuovuse, M.A. Vicar of Al- 
brighton, Salop. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall, during the years 1841-2-3. 
By W. J. ConyBeare, M.A, 8vo. 9s. 

Scripture Testimony to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, in Four Sermons, preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Epmunp Morttock, B.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Henry 
Smirg, Perpetual Curate of. Milverton. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Five Sermons on the Temptation of 
Christ our Lord in the Wilderness, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in Lent 1844, By W. H. Mix, 
D.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son con- 
sidered in Eight Discourses preached at 
Brighton. By the Rev. C. D. Marr- 
LAND. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Seventy-five Eminent 
Divines whose Discourses form the Morn- 
ing Exercises at Cripplegate, St. Giles- 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XXII. 


in-the-Fields, and in Southwark. With 
an Outline of a Sermon by each Author, 
By Samvet Dunn. 8vo. 5s. 

Five Club-Sermons. By the Rev. A. 
Gipson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Pastor preparing his Flock for 
Confirmation ; being Four Lectures, and 
also a Catechism, on the Order of Con- 
firmation. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Watson, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 

The Terms of Communion at the Lord’s 
Table and with the Church of Christ. By 
Rosert Boyte C, Howe 1, A.M. 3s.6d. 

Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex. By 
the Ven. Joun Srnciarr, M.A. Arch. 
deacon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Charge. By Henry Kaye Bonney, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, 1844 ; being 
a Sequel to his Charge of 1843. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

Primary Charge to the Clergy of Llan- 
daff, in May, 1643. By Tuomas Wit- 
LiaMs, M.A. Archdeacon. 8vo. Is. 

Is Unauthorised Teaching always Schis- 
matical? a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, May 12, 1844. By 
Rev. J. Garpett, Professor of Poetry, 
and Preb. of Chichester. #vo. ls. 6d, 

The Proselyte Reclaimed; or, Facts 
for Young Men. By the Rev. Joun 
East, M.A. Rector of Saint Michael’s, 
Bath. 1s. 

Thankfulness: a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
April, 1844. By the Rev. James Hamit- 
TON. 18mo. 4d, 


Poetry. 


Poems. By Coventry Patmore. 5s. 

The Seven Penitential Psalms in Verse : 
being Specimens of a New Version of the 
Psalter, fitted to the Tunes used in 
Churches. By M. MontacveE. Post 8vo. 
58. 

The Court at Ravenna, a Comedy. By 
the Author of The Robber’s Cave. 8vo. 4s. 

The Two Destinies; a Poem. By Sir 
Francis Hastines Doyte, Bart. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

Polynesia, a Sketch, in Verse. 2d edi- 
tion, to which are added, The Stars of 
Night, and other Poems. By Joseru 
P. Gissins, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hyperion: a Romance. By Henry 
WapswortH LonGFELLow, Author of 
‘* Voices of the Night,’’ &c. 24mo. 2s. 

The Batuecas: also, Francisco Alvarez, 
and other Poems. By WitL1AmM Henry 
LEATHAM. 12mo. le. 

Thoughts suggested by a few bright 
Names; and other Poems. By Emma 
BiLoopwortH. 12mo. 

Nursery Ditties from the Lips of Mrs, 
Lullaby. With Illustrations, by J. Lezcu, 
12mo. ls, 
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Novels, Tales, &c. 


Rose D’Albret; or, Troublous Times : 
a Romance. By G. P. R. JAMEs, esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Maurice, the Elector of Saxony: an 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. CoLauuoun. 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Hyde Marston; or, a Sportsman’s Life. 
By Craven. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Cartouche, the celebrated French Rob- 
ber. By R.B. Peake. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Afloat and Ashore ; or, the Adventures 
of Miles Wallingford. By the Author of 
“The Pilot,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Hildebrand; or, the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth: an Historical Romance. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The King’s Son.’’ 3 vols. 
post &vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Triumphs of Time. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales.’’ 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Mysterious Man: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Ben Bradshawe.”’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Tales of a Lay-Brother: First Series— 
Neville’s Cross. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The H Family ; Trilinnan, Axel 
and Anna, and other Tales. By FREDE- 
RIKA BReEMER. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Home; or, Family Cares and Family 
Joys. By Freperika Bremer. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by E. A. Freip- 
LANDER. Vol. 1, 24mo. 2s. 

Sidney Morcom. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess 
(Maria Theresa Asmar), Daughter of Emir 
Abdallah Asmar. Written by Herself, and 
translated into English. 2 vols. 2ls. 

‘The Novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq. Complete in 1 vol. illus- 
trated with nearly 200 engravings, 8vo. 1s. 

The Orphan of Waterloo: a Tale. By 
Mrs. BuackForp, Author of ‘‘ The Esk- 
dale Herd Boy,”’ &c. 6s. 6d. 

Masor Jones's Courtship Detailed, 
with other Scenes, Incidents, and Adven- 
tures: in a Series of Letters by Himself. 
With 12 illustrations by Darley. 12mo. 3s. 

Genoveva of Brabant: a Tale of Old 
Times, 2s. 6d. 

Christian Ethics; or, Mother’s Love 
versus Mother's Fondness : a Tale founded 
on Facts. By G. WaRMINGTON. 18mo. 
Zs, 64. 

Adventures of Little Downy the Field- 
Mouse, and the Little Prisoner ; or, Pas- 
sion and Patience. By Miss Srricx- 
LAND. 18mo. plates, 2s. 6d. 





Norah Toole, and other Tales, illus- 
trative of National and Domestic Manners, 
By a Lavy. 2s. 
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Literature and Language. 


Illustrations of the Tragedies of Aischy- 
lus and Sophocles, from the Greek, Latin, 
and English Poets; with an Introductory 
Essay. By J. F. Boyes, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 
Sophocles (separately), 7s. 6d. 

The Olynthiac Orations of Demos- 
thenes, chiefly from the Text of Dindorf, 
with English Notes, Chronology, &c. By 
D.B. Hicxiz, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Juvenul—Satires III. X. XIII. and 
XIV. (as read in the Entrance Course of 
Trinity College), from the Text of Ruperti; 
with English Notes,a Discourse on Roman 
Satire, &c. &c. Compiled by W1LL1AM 
Carr Boyp, T.C.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar Practice. By the Rev. 
James Pycrort, B.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Grammar Practice. By the Same. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Formation of Words of the Ger- 
man Language practically developed and 
arranged according to the Views of Dr. 
Becker, the Discoverer of the Natural 
System of Language. By H. ApEL. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Course of English Reading, adapted to 
every Age and Capacity; with Anecdotes. 
By the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


On Dysmenorrheea, and other Uterine 
Affections in connection with Derange- 
ment of the Assimilating Functions. By 
Epwarp Ricsy, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 

On some of the most Important Dis- 
orders of Women. By GeorGre RoBERT 
Rowe, M.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Nature and Treatment of Deafness 
and Diseases of the Ear. By WitL1am 
Durton, M.R.C.S. 12mo. 4s. 

First Lines for Chemists and Druggists 
preparing for Examination before the 
Board of the Pharmaceutical Society. By 
J. Steceatt, M.D. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Mental Hygiene; or an Examination 
of the Intellect and Passions. By WiL- 
LIAM SWEETSER, M.D. roy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Practical Memoirs of Cutaneous Dis- 
eases, &c. By Francis PEprpERCORNE, 
esq. of the Westminster Hospital. 12mo. 2s. 

A Lecture on the State of Pharmacy in 
England, with Remarks on the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. By J. Buntock. &vo. 1s. 

A Statement by the Society of Apothe- 
caries on the Subject of their Administra- 
tion of the Apothecaries’ Act. 8vo. le. 

Law. 

Treatise upon the Law, Privileges, Pro- 
ceedings, and Usages of Parliament. By 
Tuomas Erskine May, esq. Barristers 
at-Law, Assistant Librarian at the House 
of Commons. 8yo, 14s. 
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The Law and Practice on the Crown 
Side of the Court of Queen’s Bench. By 
StanpisH Grove Grapy and ConMan 
HARMAN ScoTLAnpD, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barristers-at-law. 12mo. 14s. 


Natural History, &c. 

The Generaof Birds. By G.R.Gray. 
Illustrated with about 350 plates. Part I. 
imp. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The History, Structure, Economy, and 
Diseases of the Sheep. In3 parts. By 
W. C. Spooner, V.S. &c. 7s. 

Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. 
—Zoology, Part 1, including General 
Principles, and part of the class Mam- 
malia. By Wiii1am B. CARPENTER, 
M.D. F.R.S. Post é@vo. 5s. 

Cuvier and Zoology: a Popular Bio- 
graphy, with an Historical Introduction. 2s. 


Agriculture and Gardening. 


The Dictionary of the Farm. By the 
Rev. W. L. Roam, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Berkshire. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

History of British Ferns. By E>warp 
Newman, F.L.S. Z.S. &c. 8vo. 258. 

Flora Antarctica, or Botany of the Ant- 
arctic Voyage. By J. D. Hooker. Part I. 
roy. 4to. 8 plates and letter-press, 5s. ; 
coloured, 88. 


Science. 

Chemistry, as exemplifying the Wisdom 
and Beneficence of God. By GEoRGE 
Fownes, Ph. D. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Architecture. 

Architectural Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Chapel of St. Stephen, West- 
minster, the late House of Commons, 
drawn from actual Survey and Admea- 
surements made by direction of the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty's Woods, Works, 
&c. By Frepertck Mackenzie. Large 
atlas folio. 4. 4s. 

Anglican Cathedral Church of St. 
James, Mount Zion, Jerusalem. By J. 
W. Jonns, Architect. Super-royal folio, 
plates and letter-press, 10s. 6d. ; thick 
paper, 2ls.; coloured and bound, 31s. 6d. 

Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornaments 
and Costume; compiled and illustrated 
from Ancient Authorities and Examples. 
By A. WexsBy Puan, Architect. With 
Extracts from the Works of Durandus, 
&c. translated by the Rev. BERNARD 
Smit, of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Royal 4to. illuminated plates. 7J. 7s. 

Fine Aris. 

Compositions from Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound. By Josern Noe Paton. Ob- 
long folio, 12 plates. 12s. 

Scripture Prints. Edited by JAMEs 
R. Hope, D.C.L. Folio, 6 plates, 98. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

A Commemoration has been celebrated 
at Oxford in the customary manner, with 
Sermons, Concerts, and Balls. At the 
convocation held on Thursday June £9 
the honorary degree of Civil Law was 
conferred on the following gentlemen : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

Sir W. C. Medlycott, Bart., formerly 
Gent. Commoner of Trinity college. 

Captain Sir James Ross, R.N. 

Major-Gen. Pasley, Royal Eng., C.B. 

Sir John Wither Awdry, Knt., M.A. 

George Bowyer, esq., M.A. 

Donald Maclean, esq., M.A., M.P. for 
the city of Oxford. 

William Entwistle, esq., M.P. for 
South Lancashire. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 

George Biddell Airy,esq.,M.A.,F.R.S., 
Astronomer Royal. 

Francis Baily, esq., F.R.S. 

Professor Struve, Astronomer to the 
Emperor of Russia. 

C. R. Cockerell, esq., R.A., Member 
of the Royal Institute of France. 

The Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., the 
Public Orator, then proceeded to deliver 
the Oration in Commemoration of the 
Benefactors to the University, according 
to the intention of Lord Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham. 

The Prize Poems and Essays were after- 
wards recited in the following order : 

The Latin Prize Poem, ‘ Triumphi 
Pompa apud Romanos,’’ by Mr. Edwin 
Palmer, Scholar of Balliol college. 

The English Prize Essay, on ‘* The Prin- 
ciples and Objects of Human Punishments,” 
by Mr. C. E. Prichard, B.M., Fellow of 
Balliol, and son of Dr. Prichard of Bristol, 
author of ‘‘ The Natural History of Man.”’ 

The Latin prose Essay on ‘* Literarum 
humaniorum utilitas,” by the Rev. W. 
Harris Smith, B.A., Fellow of Magdalene. 

The English Prize Poem, “Ou the 
Battle of the Nile,’”? by Mr. J. L. Brere- 
ton, Scholar of University college. 

The Ellerton Theological Prize has been 
awarded to Mr. Robert Wheler Bush, 
M.A., Scholar of Worcester college. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

May 30. The Porson Prize was awarded 
to Edward Thring, Scholar of King’s Col- 
lege :—Subject, Shakespeare, second part 
of Henry IV. Act 4, scene 4; beginning 
‘“‘Thy wish was father,’’? and ending 
‘¢ unto the worms.” 

Sir William Browne’s Medals are 
awarded as follows :— 

Greek Ode.—tHenry Newport, Scholar 
of Pembroke College. Subject, ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina Academiam suam Cantabrigiensem 
invisit,” 
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Latin Ode.—The same. Subject, ‘‘Nel- 
soni monumentum.”’ 

Greek Epigram.—James George Curry 
Fussell, Trinity College. Subject, ‘‘ Non 
fumum ex fulgore.’’ 

Latin Epigram.—The same. Subject, 
**Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cha- 
rybdim.” 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 27. This was the fourteenth anni- 
versary of this important society. Sir John 
Franklin and Sir George Back were elected 
Vice-Presidents. Sir H. T. De la Beche, 
Lieut.-Col.. Colquhoun, R.A., Sir C. 
Lemon, Bart., Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., 
Lord Prudhoe, and Mr. J. Bandinel, 
members of council. The President, R. 
J. Murchison, esq. presented the royal 
medals, with suitable addresses, to Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton and Professor A. Erman, 
to whom they had been awarded for their 
important geographical labours. After 
which he read his usual anniversary ad- 
dress on the progress of geography during 
the past year. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 11. The twenty-first anniversary 
of this Society was held this day; the 
Earl of Auckland, President, in the chair. 
The annual report of the council began by 
congratulating the meeting upon the im- 
proving state of the finances. Particular 
allusion was made to those deceased mem- 
bers who had distinguished themselves in 
the paths which the Society was instituted 
to investigate ; to Prof. Rosellini of Pisa, 
the fellow-labourer of Champollion in the 
field of hieroglyphic research ; to the Hon. 
G. Turnour, the investigator of Buddhist 
antiquities, and the first Péli scholar of 
Europe; to the Hon. J. R. Morrison, 
the able successor of his father in Chinese 
scholarship; and Major Elont, a cele- 
brated Malay grammarian. Short biogra- 
phical sketches of these gentlemen, with 
a notice of their works, were contained in 
the report. The attention of the meeting 
was then called to a correspondence which 
had been begun with their learned and 
zealous member, Mr. Davis, recently ap- 
pointed governor of the British possessions 
on the coast of China, who had promised 
to use his best endeavours in furthering 
the views of the Society in the extensive 
fields of inquiry now opened to us in that 
remote country. The report next alluded 
to a request made by the council to the 
Court of Directors, to permit some quali- 
fied officer in India to take copies of those 
ancient and perishing fresco-paintings in 
the cavesof Ajunta, representing deeds and 
races now gone by, and which have excited 
the admiration of those who have examined 
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them; a request which it was understood 
would be readily acceded to. The report 


then mentioned the experiment of evening 
meetings, at which matters of a practical 
and less recondite tendency were discussed 
than was the practice at the ordinary daily 
meetings of the Society. It was stated 
that it was under consideration to hold 
further meetings in the same spirit, if it 
should be thought desirable by the mem- 
bers generally. Some valuable additions 
to the library were mentioned and de- 
scribed; and another donation of 100/. 
to its funds by the late treasurer, Mr. J. 
Alexander. The works published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund since the last 
meeting are—that remarkable work, the 
‘¢ Dabistan,’’? so eulogised by Sir W. 
Jones, translated by the joint efforts of 
Mr. D. Shea and Captain A. Troyer ; 
the second and last volume of Al-Makkari’s 
*¢Mahommedan Dynasties in Spain,’’ by 
M. Gayangos ; the second volume of Ibn 
Khallikan’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary,” 
by Baron M‘Guckin de Slane; and the 
third livraison of M. Quatremere’s ‘* His- 
toire des Sultans Mamlouks.’? The works 
preparing for the press are, the ‘‘ History 
of Tip& Sultén,”’ translated by Col. Miles : 
the fourth volume of Haji Khalfa’s ‘‘ Bi- 
bliographical Dictionary,’’ by Prof. Flii- 
gel; and the ‘‘ Khitébal Yamini,”’ by the 
Rev. J. Reynolds, the secretary to the 
committee of the Fund. The committee 
had also accepted a proposal from Mr. 
J. Ballantyne to translate Khéfi Khén’s 
‘* History of India ’’ from the Persian. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
into the Council in lieu of those who went 
out by rotation :—Colonel Barnewall ; the 
Right Hon. H. Mackenzie ; J. Matheson, 
esq. M.P.; G. R. Porter, esq.; H. T. 
Prinsep, esq.; Prof. Royle, M.D.; the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Ryan; and Col. Sykes. 
The officers of the preceding year were 
re-elected. 





WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8. At the annual meeting the 
Council presented their Fourth Annual 
Report, explaining the proceedings of the 
Society since the last anniversary. It 
relates chiefly to the completion and dis- 
tribution of the first volume of its Topo- 
graphical publications, which has been 
placed in the hands of all the members, 
and forwarded to six of the national li- 
braries. 

The Council entertained a hope that 
Mr. Britton’s volume on the Parish of 
Kington St. Michael would have been 
ready for the members at this anniver- 
sary; but they are assured by that gentle- 
man that, if his health enables him, he 
will complete it before Christmas next. 
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His materials are ample, and embrace 
much curious and original matter relating 
to an ancient Royal Vill and Manor; as 
well as to the life, times, and literature of 
John Aubrey, and to other interesting sub- 
jects. An accurate and beautiful map of 
the parish, also exterior and interior views 
of the Church, and a portrait of Aubrey, 
now ready, will embellish the volume. 
This will be followed by a History of 
Castle Combe, already in a very advanced 
state, by Mr. Poulett Scrope, who is in 
possession of several original manuscripts 
and memorials relating to that ancient 
Barony, under which nearly thirty manors 
of Wiltshire were held of the De Dunstan- 
viles and Scropes. 

In conclusion, the Council re-call the 
attention of the Society to the importance 
of soliciting their friends to join its ranks, 
and to the continuance of their co-opera- 
tion in advancing its interests and utility. 
The Balance Sheet for the year shews that 
the Society has 1162. 2s. 3d. in hand. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

May 23. Dr. Lee in the Chair. 

The Rev. Lowrie Guthrie was elected 
a Member. Mr. Pfister exhibited an 
unedited soldo d’oro of Benevent, struck 
in 787, on which the name of Char- 
lemagne is in the Lombard or Teutonic 
idiom, cvAr. for Carlus. It was found 
at Liano, a village near Salerno, on the 
mountain pass towards Benevent. Mr. 
Pfister also exhibited a coin of Isabella de 
Vilhardouin, Princess of Achaie, 1297— 
1301; and one of Mahaut de Hainaut, 
Princess of Achaie and Duchess of Athens, 
1311—1313, both very rare. 

Mr. Alfred Stubbs, of Boulogne, for- 
warded a drawing of a Billon-piece of the 
Anglo-French series, which, he believes, 
will prove an unedited addition to the 
many varieties already known of the money 
of Edward Ii. 

Mr. C. R. Smith read a communication 
from Mr. J. H. Burn, containing unpub- 
lished notes of the late Mr. G. H. Pet- 
tingal on the legend upon the coins of 
Cunobelin, which formed the subject of 
Mr. Birch’s interesting paper read at the 
preceding meeting of the Society. Mr. G. 
H. Pettingal was related to John Pettingal, 
D.D. author of a Dissertation on the 
Tascia, or Legend on the British Coins of 
Cunobelin; but the interpretations of 
these two writers are laboured and un- 
founded on any numismatic example, 
while Mr. Birch’s is simple and based 
upon the Roman formula of the period. 
A further portion was then read of Mr. 
Borrell’s paper on unedited Greek impe- 
rial and autonomous coins. 
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June 20, The annual meeting was held, 
the President, Lord Albert Conyngham, 
in the chair. 

The Report of Council was read. It 
appears that the funds of the society have 
increased during the last year, and the re- 
tirements, chiefly of members alluded to 
in a former report as non-contributors, has 
been more than counterbalanced by elec- 
tions. The Council alluded to the in- 
creased correspondence of the Society 
with foreign bodies, and the flattering 
tributes paid to its exertions by numis- 
matists on the continent, as well as at 
home; and enumerated the exertions of 
particular individuals, as well as some of the 
more distinguished recent publications on 
numismatics. The British Archeological 
Association was alluded to, and recom- 
mended to the notice of the Society, not 
merely on the specific ground that the 
objects it has in view must embrace and 
encourage numismatic pursuits, but also, 
on the wider principle, that the grand 
object of the Association is one which 
ought to be dear to every lover of the his- 
tory and institutions of his country. In 
speaking of the dispersion by public 
auction of the collections of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and of the late Mr. Thomas, 
(now under the hammer of Messrs. Sothe- 
by and Co.) it was suggested that great 
service might be rendered to numis- 
matic science by the publication of de- 
scriptive catalogues of private collections, 
which is the only mode of making them 
adequately known and estimated, and a 
hope was expressed that the trustees of 
public collections, such as those of Glas- 
gow, of Oxford, and ofthe British Museum, 
and the directors of the Bank of England, 
would be induced to order the compilation 
of catalogues, to be printed for the use of 
numismatists, without which these valu- 
able collections are comparatively useless, 
The collection of the British Museum is 
the only public cabinet in this country 
that is as accessible as a good collection 
ought to be; but at the Bank of England, 
at the Bodleian at Oxford, and at the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, there are 
cabinets of the greatest value, access to 
which is fettered by many restrictions and 
conditions more vexatious to the curator 
than even to the visitor. Such a state of 
things, the Council remarks, ought not to 
continue, for, if no plan could be devised 
by the trustees of these treasures to ren- 
der them more easily accessible, their dis« 
persion, rather than their conservation, 
would be a public benefit. 

Ona ballot being taken, it was found that 


The Lord Albert Denison Conyngham, F.S.A. 
was re-elected President ; C. F. Barnwell, esq., 
F.R.S., F.8,A., and H, H, Wilson, esq., F.R.8., 
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Treasurer; John Yonge Akerman, esq., F.S.A. 

one of the Secretaries and ae wey | 3 
the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S, 
F.S.A. was elected Secretary in the place of 
Mr. C. R. Smith, retiring ; Hugh Welch Dia- 
mond, esq., F.S.A., Librarian; and as Mem- 
bers of the Council, Samuel Birch, esq., F.S.A., 
John Brumell, esq., J. D. Cuff, esq., F.S.A., 
John Field, esqg., W. D. Haggard, esq., F.S.A., 
William Hardy, esq., Edward Hawkins, esq., 
F.R.S., &c., John Lee, esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 
John Gough Nichols, cogs F.S.A., W. D. Saull, 
esq., F.S.4., F.G.8., Charles Roach Smith, 
esq., F.S.A., and H. L. Tovey, esq. [The names 
of new Members are in Italics.] 

The following resolution was passed 
upon Mr. Smith’s retiring from the office 
of Honorary Secretary: — ‘* Resolved, 
That the thanks of the Society be given 
to Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. for 
the untiring zeal and ability with which, 
during a period of four years, he has dis- 
charged the office of Secretary, and has 
by his exertions greatly contributed both 
to the advancement of numismatic science 
in general, and to the welfare of this 
Society in particular.” 


Vice-Presidents; J. B. Bergne, esq., F.S.A., 
J 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 25. The first anniversary of this 
society took place, Mr. G. B. Greenough 
in the chair. The council reported that 
the society now consisted of 157 members, 
that the donations had been very numerous, 
that a Journal had been established, and 
that suitable apartments would at once be 
provided for the use of its members. Ap- 
pended to the report was a list of the do- 
nations, with their respective donors, and 
an estimate for the year 1844, leaving a 
balance in hand of 228/. Owing to the 
severe indisposition of the President, Rear- 
Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, the anniversary 
address emanated from the Secretary. It 
commenced with an historical account of 
the remains of nations long since extinct, 
and of those since the historic age com- 
menced ; a description of the origin, design, 
incipient labours, and prospective efforts 
of the society then followed; and, lastly, 
was given the progress of ethnology during 
the past year in the respective countries of 
Asia, Africa, America, West Indies, Aus- 
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tralia, and the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Archipelagos, &c. The officers 
elected by ballot were—J/’resident: Rear- 
Admiral Sir C. Malcolm. Vice-Presi- 
dents: The Archbishop of Dublin; Hon. 
M. Elphinstone; Mr. G. B. Greenough ; 
J. C. Pritchard, M.D. Treasurer: Mr. 
S. Duckworth. Secretary: R. King, 
M.D., and a long list of councillors. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

June 10. The annual distribution of the 
rewards, by Prince Albert, was the most 
interesting witnessed for some years, and 
encourages the sanguine hope that this 
society, phoenix-like, is rising from its 
ashes. No better sign can be offered than 
that it has added nearly 200 members to 
its list within the last year and a half, 
since Mr. Whishaw (who stated the fact 
in his report) has been Secretary. The 
report having been read by that gentle- 
man, highly to the satisfaction of the 
densely crowded room, His Royal High- 
ness proceeded to deliver the medals, &c. ; 
first to the successful candidates, fourteen 
in number, in mechanics and other prac- 
tical arts; and then to fourteen equally 
fortunate with their productions in the 
fine arts. To Mr. P. Lucas was given 
the silver medal for a very ingenious self- 
adjusting step-ladder for wharfs; it rises 
with the tide, and, according to circum- 
stances, consists either of ascending steps, 
a plane, or descending steps, so that the 
transit of goods from the vessel to the 
wharf is always most convenient and easy. 
A beautiful lever microscope by Mr. C. 
Varley would require a very long descrip- 
tion to render intelligible; and improved 
house-tiles, carpenters’ cramps, ships’ 
scupper-mouths, ruling machine for en- 
graving (they are too much used), ana- 
tomical modelling, expanding centre-bits, 
&c. &c. were duly honoured. It was 
gratifying to observe, that some of the 
persons so distinguished were working 
mechanics ; and the deep attention which 
the prince bestowed upon the explana- 
tions of their clever inventions must have 
been very pleasant to them. 





FINE 


BRITISH SCULPTORS AT ROME. 

We can now boast of several distin- 
guished men at Rome, who, in grace, con- 
ception, and execution, may be com- 
pared with the artists of any country. 
The studio of Gibson displays his inti- 
mate knowledge and appreciation of classic 
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beauty, great delicacy of conception, and 
if he did but throw a little more expres- 
sion into his figures, they would be un- 
rivalled. An ‘‘ Aurora’’ which he is now 
executing is the very soul of poetry ;— 
her sweet and graceful figure, the right 
foot advanced, whilst the left lightly treads 
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on clouds, seems to be in motion; the 
very drapery confirms the illusion, cling- 
ing closely us it does around her, and 
floating loose behind, as if she were 
cleaving the morning air. Her beautiful 
countenance, however, is directed earth- 
ward, and has ratber a triste expression— 
but still very sweet. A full-length figure 
of the Hon. Mrs. Murray, also incourse of 
execution, is remarkable for its easy grace 
—the drapery is perfect, but again the face 
wants expression. A group in clay fora 
bas-relief, is happily conceived : Minerva, 
fully armed, is pursuing and threatening 
Cupid with her spear, whilst he runs for 
protection behind his mother. A cartoon, 
for a bas-relief, is characterized by the 
simple majesty which the subject demands, 
‘* Christ blessing little children,” in which 
the different dispositions of mankind are 
admirably typified. One child, with the 
elasticity and ardour of youth, is running 
to the Saviour—another, sensible alone to 
benevolence of disposition, with infan- 
tine simplicity and confidence, is clasping 
his knees and looking up smiling in his 
face. Another is being dragged, unwill- 
ing, by his mother, to our Lord. In 
front stands an older lad, whose mind 
may be supposed to be more awakened to 
the higher attributes of our Saviour—re- 
verent and attentive. Unlike most of 
the figures of our Lord, this unites much 
sweetness with dignity of expression. If 
this chaste drawing is well executed in 
marble, it will form an invaluable addi- 
tion to the treasures of Art. 

The most beautiful piece, and that pos- 
sessing the most character, which Wyatt 
is at present executing, is a figure of Pe- 
nelope. She is represented at the mo- 
ment when, to baffle her rival suitors (at 
the suggestion of Ulysses in disguise), she 
is about to offer to each of them by turns 
abowtobend. This beautiful and classic 
production is intended for Windsor Castle. 
A Flower-girl, carrying in her left hand a 
garland, in her right a basket, is an ex- 
tremely pretty and elegant statue. A 
Bacchante, crowned with a garland of 
flowers, and holding in her right hand a 
patera, is an admirable personification 
of thoughtless gaiety. ‘‘ Musidora’’ from 
Thomson’s Seasons, is a beautiful figure, 
happily conceived and executed. 

Hogan is much employed in executing 
bas-reliefs and altar-pieces, and in these 
branches is unrivalled. Several convents 
and chapels in England and Ireland have 
been enriched by his chisel. His busts 
and statues form a motley group. First 
and foremost is Daniel O’Connell. A 
toga is thrown over his shoulders—an ar- 
rangement left to the taste of the artist— 
his wig has received its right twitch—and 
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his eye is lifted with that undefinable ex- 
pression so difficult to catch. It is a 
strong likeness, and admirably executed. 
Hogan has received an order from the 
‘* Association,’ for a statue of the Libe- 
rator ten feet high. Tom Steele, Dr. 
Doyle, and Dr. Murray, all bear him 
goodly company. A colossal statue of 
Crawford, for the Cork Savings Bank, is 
finely executed, but its beauty is impaired 
by its modern costume. 

Father Mathew, in his mild placid ex- 
pression of countenance, strongly con- 
trasts with the powerful humerous expres- 
sion of O’Connell. Another unfinished 
group is ‘Ireland,’ represented by a fe- 
male form, with the bust of Lord Clon- 
curry on a pedestal: intended for the 
Dublin Library. 

Macdonald, who represents the Scotch, 
as Hogan does the Irish, Sculptors, de- 
votes most of his time to busts, in which 
he excels. His Andromeda, however, is 
a powerful delineation of the fable: her 
struggles to liberate herself are manifest, 
and one sympathizes with, as one regards 
with astonishment, the agony which is 
expressed in her eloquent face. 

Cardwell, a younger man, who has just 
arrived at Rome, in his group of grey- 
hounds playing, shews a keen observation 
of Nature, and great power. He has 
executed but few groups, one of which 
Mrs. Beaumont, of Yorkshire, ordered. 
(Abridged from the Atheneum.) 





SIR R. K. PORTER’S DRAWINGS. 

The late Sir Robert Ker Porter's 
‘* Large Folio,’’ containing the original 
drawings he made during his well-known 
travels in the East, illustrated by their 
attendant notes, and all sketched on the 
relative spots, has become the property 
of the British Museum. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter spent three years, or rather more, 
in the East, indefatigably pursuing his 
researches, and carefully recording, by 
pen and pencil, their results. About 
twenty-four years ago he published in 
England two large quartos, entitled ‘‘ Tra- 
vels in Persia, Armenia, Babylonia, &c. 
&c.,’’ given in nobler detail in his (now) 
Museum Folio. From that work the Rev. 
Alex. Keith extracted many ‘‘ Evidences 
of fulfilled Prophecy,’’ produced in his 
admirable volumes on that important sub- 
ject. Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial Bible” also is 
enriched in numerous parts with notes 
and outlines from Sir R. K. Porter’s 
work. The folio opens with a highly- 
finished portrait (in bistre) of the late 
King of Persia, taken at the monarch’s 
personal request. Then succeed the views, 
sketches of distinguished personages, &c. ; 
and the last portrait in the book will be 
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that of the lamented author and artist 
himself, — the recently-published full- 
length print of him from a faithful like- 


ness by Geo. Harlowe, dressed in the 
light European uniform he wore during 
part of his travels in the East. 


~ 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 17. The fifth annual meeting was 
held at Wyatt’s room, High-street. The 
Rev. the Rector of Exeter college took 
the chair, and congratulated the Society 
on the steady progress of the ‘ study of 
Gothic Architecture,’’ which is daily be- 
coming more general. He rejoiced to ob- 
serve the formation and successful progress 
of similar societies in various parts of the 
kingdom, and mentioned particularly the 
Cambridge and Exeter Societies, as very 
flourishing and efficient. The mutilation 
and destruction of the remains of Gothic 
Architecture has been checked, although 
a few instances are still heard of occa- 
sionally, as at Newcastle, where an ancient 
church has been wantonly destroyed 
within the last few weeks; the general 
indignation with which such acts are now 
viewed by all persons who have any pre- 
tension to the rank of educated or en- 
lightened men, is a guarantee that they 
will not be frequent. There is however 
another just ground of alarm in the mis- 
chief which is daily perpetrated under the 
name of Restoration, which, when con- 
ducted without sufficient knowledge, is 
often productive of more injury than be- 
nefit, and should be very closely watched. 
Irreparable injury is often done by igno- 
rant persons, under the plausible pretext 
of merely scraping off the whitewash, and 
still more when the decayed surface of the 
stone has also to be scraped. 

In the university and city of Oxford 
there have been four instances of resto- 
ration within the past year, which are de- 
serving of praise. At St. John’s college 
the chapel has been restored in a very 
elaborate manner, and with good taste. 
At Merton, the roof of the ante-chapel, 
which was in a decayed state, has been 
renewed, and the floor for the ringers in 
the tower removed, throwing open a fine 
groined wooden ceiling, which is a great 
improvement, but the gallery for the 
ringers which has been introduced in the 
place of the old floor would have been 
better omitted. In St. Aldate’s church 
the general effect of the exterior is pleas- 
ing, but there might have been more ac- 
curacy in the details, and we cannot but 
regret the loss of the old library. At 
Holywell, though the exterior is less 
striking, all the detail is admirable, and 
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in the interior the good effect of open 
seats is fairly seen, and the manner in 
which this restoration and enlargement 
have been executed is worthy not only of 
praise but of imitation. The restoration 
of St. Peter’s in the East is now also in 
progress, and it is hoped that the most 
scrupulous care will be taken to preserve 
entire the character of the building, even 
in its most minute details, and that no 
attempts at improvement will be allowed 
to interfere with the designs of the ori- 
ginal architects of this interesting and 
valuable relic of antiquity. 

The publications of the Society during 
the year have been, The Second Part of 
the ‘‘Guide to the Architectural Anti- 
quities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford,”’ 
of which a Third Part is now in prepara~ 
tion ; and several sheets of working draw- 
ings of ancient pews and pulpits, which 
are found very generally useful, and are 
readily purchased. Two new sheets were 
laid on the table, containing the details of 
the pulpits of Beaulieu, Hants, of stone, 
very early in the Decorated style; St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, of wood, also in the De- 
corated style, but late ; and Coombe, Ox- 
fordshire, of stone, in the Perpendicular 
style. The drawings of Shottesbroke 
church, a well-known and very perfect 
specimen of the Decorated style, have 
been engraved, and will be ready for pub- 
lication in a few days ; for these drawings 
the Society is indebted to W. Butterfield, 
esq. The drawings of Minster Lovell 
church, a good specimen of the Perpen- 
dicular style, promised at the two last 
annual meetings, are still not ready, the 
architect who undertook to furnish them 
having failed to fulfil his engagement. 
The drawings of Wilcote church, pre- 
sented by C. Buckler, esq. were laid on 
the table, and will be engraved imme- 
diately ; this is a small church in the 
Decorated style. Also those of St. Bar- © 
tholomew’s chapel, presented by C. Cran- 
ston, esq.; this is a small but elegant 
building of the period of transition from 
Decorated to Perpendicular. 

New editions are preparing of the 
churches of Stanton Harcourt and Hase- 
ley: to the series in 8vo. it is proposed 
to add the papers on Ewelme and Dor- 
chester churches by Mr. Addington, for 
which the drawings are ready. 
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At the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Newfoundland, designs for churches to 
be constructed entirely of wood, the only 
material to be obtained in that colony, 
have been prepared by Mr. Cranston, 
under the directions of the Committee. 
Two of these designs were laid on the 
table. 

At the request of the Madras Com- 
mittee for the erection of a church at 
Colabah, a design has been prepared by 
Mr. Derick, under the direction of the 
Committee, which it is hoped will be 
found well suited to the climate, while it 
preserves a strictly Gothic and church-like 
character. An elevation of this design 
has been engraved, and copies sent for 
distribution to any members interested 
in it. 

The Society has in several instances 
given useful advice to persons engaged in 
church-buiiding or restoration, and have 
pleasure in doing so in any case in which 
they may be applied to. 

A Paper was read on Dorchester church, 
Oxfordshire, by Henry Addington, esq. of 
Lincoln college, illustrated by a large 
number of drawings of all parts of the 
building, including the original drawings 
by Mackenzie for Skelton’s Oxfordshire, 
which were kindly lent for the occasion 
by the Rev. H. Wellesley. Mr. A. gave 
an outline of the early history of Dor- 
chester, with its bishopric and abbey, 
shewing clearly that there was a Saxon 
church on this site; but he considers no 
part of the existing building earlier than 
the middle of the twelfth century, (unless 
it is a small portion of the masonry of the 
tower,) and the greater part is of the time 
of Edward 1. The two semicircular arches, 
which have been sometimes considered as 
Saxon, are evidently cut through the Nor- 
man walls, and are probably of the time of 
Charles II., when the church was repaired 
after the injury it had sustained in the 
civil wars. This interesting paper is to 
be published. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

There is a growing improvement in 
church architecture apparent in this year’s 
exhibition ; and it is pleasing to see that 
the pointed style has been so universally 
adopted in church architecture that we 
may fairly hope that the time is not 
distant when the anomaly of a Grecian 
design for a church will never be at- 
tempted by any architect. 

The following churches are the most 
striking :— 

1055. St. Peter’s Church, Islington. 
Gough and Roumieu. 
This structure is a very humble chapel, 
Gent. Maa. Von. XXII. 
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amply bedecked with cheap and mere- 
tricious ornament: a new feature in de- 
sign is a screen of three open lancets be- 
fore the western window, for which the 
style is indebted to the joint talent of 
the architects. At one corner is a thin 
spire, springing up froma group of minor 
pinnacles, like a tall bulrush aspiring 
above its more humble brethren: these 
are the main features of the improved de- 
sign; for we believe that the present 
architects only claim the merit of adding 
to the pile, which was originally a very 
mean chapel, the work of some other 
architects, or galaxy of architects, per- 
haps, as joint-stock designs seem now so 
fashionable with the profession. 


1076. The interior of the new Church 
now building at Notting Hill. Stevens 
and Alexander. 

This design is very pleasing, from the 
strictly ecclesiastical character which it 
possesses. It consists of a nave and 
aisles, transept and chancel. The arches 
are acutely pointed with bold chamfered 
mouldings, the columns cylindrical and of 
good dimensions. There are both nave 
and chancel arches, and within the latter 
a rood-screen, The clerestory has lancet 
windows, and the east window is com- 
posed of three lancets. The pulpit, of 
stone, is affixed to one of the piers of the 
chancel arch ; the roof of the nave and 
aisles is timber, without any ceiling; the 
principals of the nave are formed with a 
pointed arch instead of the usual tiebeam ; 
the chancel has a boarded ceiling; all the 
principals have inscriptions, and there are 
paintings in arches in the spandrels of the 
nave; the chancel ceiling is also enriched 
with paintings. As far as a judgment can 
be formed from a drawing this appears to 
us avery superior design. The columns 
and arches are marked with a boldness 
of character not often seen in modern 
churches. 

A similar propriety of character is 
visible in the following design by the same 
architects :— 


1149. New Church building at Surbiton, 


Surrey. 

This is also a correct and pleasing de- 
sign. It is an interior view of the nave 
and aisles, transept and chancel; the ar- 
chitecture of the 15th century. The pillars 
are octagonal, with moulded caps ; the nave 
and chancel arches have a pleasing ap- 
pearance, and there is great boldness in 
the architecture. The ceiling of the chan- 
cel is pannelled and painted with devices. 
The font, pulpit, and other appurtenances, 
in this as well as the last design, are ar- 
ranged in proper a situations, 
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1075. All Saints’ Church, Thelwall. 
I. M. Allen. 


A plain church, composed of nave and 
chancel, the windows are single lights. 
The tower is at the southern angle of the 
west part crowned with a spire, the roofs 
have a high pitch, and the design, on the 
whole, possesses some degree of origi- 
nality. The sacristy is erected against the 
wall of the nave; this is incorrect, in 
accordance with ancient example it should 
have been built against the chancel. 


1118. South-west view of a design for 
enlarging the parish church of All 
Saints, Leamington Priors. J. G. 
Jackson. 

There is a peculiar feature in this de- 
sign not met with in modern churches ; 
this is a detached campanile for the peal 
of bells. The church is alarge cruciform 
edifice, with central tower and spire. The 
campanile, a square tower with pinacles, 
is situated near the north-west angle of 
the structure. The detail of the whole is 
late, approaching to the Tudor style, 
which is injudicious, as the depressed 
character of the style does not harmonize 
with a spire, which is a feature of an 
earlier date than the style in which the 
church is erected. 


1119. Approved design of a new church 
to be built at Woolwich. E. H. 
Fowler. 


There are many good points in this 
design. The style of architecture fluctu- 
ates between the lancet arch and the flow- 
ing tracery of Edward the Third’s reign. 
It consists of a nave and aisles, transept, 
and north porch, and has a central tower 
and spire, the latter too much crowded 
with spire lights, which greatly injure the 
design. The clerestory to the nave has 
triangular windows composed of three 
segments, and inclosing the like number 
of smaller triangles ; it is a very pleasing 
form for windows in this situation. The 
transept window is composed of six lancets, 
all of one height, which has an unpleasing 
effect, resembling too closely the square- 
headed window of late Tudor work. 


1135. West elevation of a church to be 
erected for the united parishes of 
Cariton and Chellington, Bedfordshire. 
E. B. Lamb. 


The only novel feature is the tower, 
which is placed on one side of the structure 
instead of the west end, as usual in mo- 
dern churches—the elevation is however 
broken into parts, the lower portion 
being square, the next octagonal, the 
third a dwarf spire; it is surprising that 
architects cannot see any beauty in the 
simplicity of the ancient church spire, 


springing at once from the tower without 
any intermediate story. 


1142, Holy Cross Church now erecting 
at Leeds. J.M. Derick. 


A structure which will excite great in- 
terest from its being understood to be 
erected at the charge of an Oxford divine 
eminent for high talent and piety, and 
equally distinguished by the harsh and 
unfair treatment which he has sustained. 
The design however is any thing but what 
it ought to have been ; showy and modern, 
it is more like a chapel in a fashionable 
watering place, built to attract pew-rent- 
ers, than a church to which we might 
look, as a model of reality and propriety 
in church building. 

It is a cross church, having nave and 
aisles, transept and choir; the architec- 
ture is late, or rather modern gothic, the 
windows large; a forest of pinnacles, a 
square tower, with a spire also crowded 
with pinnacles, and a general gaudiness 
about the building, show that the design 
partakes largely of the usual faults of 
new churches. The nave has a clerestory, 
which is unnecessary from the extent of 
the other windows. On the western gable 
is a small bell-turret. In fact there is 
throughout a mixture of correct eccle- 
siastical forms with debased detail. 


1147. Marston Church, Somersetshire, 
now under alteration for the Hon. and 
Rev. R. C. Boyle. E. Davis. 


The old structure was an ancient church 
modernized and spoiled; the present de- 
sign is of an anomalous Norman charac- 
ter. The old tower has had four turrets 
added to it in the usual modern Norman 
style, and a dwarf spire, and the chancel 
has received the addition of two smaller 
transepts. The architect has attempted 
to do too much; if he had contented 
himself with restoring the ancient church 
to its original simplicity, he would have 
earned more fame than by changing it to 
a structure of a showy and unmeaning 
character. 


1182, St. Bartholomew's Church, Bethe 
nal Green, W. Railton. 

An interior. There are some good 
features about this design. The architec- 
ture is lancet, with an eastern window of 
five lights ; the chancel is far too shallow ; 
it has an arch on corbels dividing it from 
the nave. 


1183. Design for the new Church at 
Torquay. J. Brown. 

This is also an interior, and is in very 
good taste. The architecture is in the 
lancet style; it has a nave, aisle, and 
chancel; the roof is timber, with arched 
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principals. It is a very good modern 
specimen of a village church. 


1193. View of the Chancel of the new 
Church at Reigate. J.T. Knowles. 


A shallow recess, groined in the Tudor 
style: it has more the resemblance of a 
chantry or monumental chapel than the 
chancel of achurch. The best feature is 
the pannelled stone altar raised on a flight 
of steps. 

The last ecclesiastical design which we 
shall notice is the only one in which 
Italian architecture is used; it is far in- 
ferior in church-like character to its 
Gothic rivals. 


1099. St. Mary’s Church, now erect- 
ing at St. Peter and St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Prior Park, Bath. J.J. Scoles. 


This is an interior view of a plain cha- 
pel, composed of a nave and aisles, sepa- 
rated by a Corinthian colonnade, and 
covered with a waggon-head ceiling; the 
eastern termination is an apse. Itisa 
college chapel, and has little that is eccle- 
siastical in its appearance. As an append. 
age to an Italianized building, the archi- 
tect had probably no choice, and was 
obliged to accommodate his design to the 
style of the main structure. 


1059. Memorial to a Lady, now erecting 
at Munich. J. M. Derick. 


The design is intended to resemble an 
ancient cross : it commences with a square 
pedestal, above which the elevation be- 
comes octagonal. The transition is too 
abrupt, and not in accordance with the 
graceful tapering of the old designs, which 
never change from one form to another 
so suddenly as to displease the eye. 


1180. View of the intended Choristers’ 
School, St. Mary Magdalene, College, 
Oaford. J.C. and C. Buckler. 

A plain and simple structure, in the 
style of the college, and appropriate for 
the purpose for which it is designed. 


1186. View of the new Palace at West- 
minster, as it will appear from Lambeth. 
1196. The same, as it would appear 
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June 6. The Dean of Hereford exhi- 
bitted the episcopal rings of bishop Mayo 
(died 1516) and that of another bishop, 
= in their graves in Hereford cathe- 

ral. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
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Jrom the Surrey side of the river, near 
the foot of the new Hungerford Bridge. 
C. Barry. 


Mr. Barry has borrowed the effect of 
an Italian sun to set off his building, 
enriching the points of every pinnacle 
and tower with living gold, and bringing 
out every shallow projection which can 
produce the faintest shadow; but let the 
actual building be viewed from Lambeth, 
either above or below Westminster Bridge, 
with the exhalations of the Thames rising 
into a London fog, and the aspect will 
appear strikingly dissimilar. The rich 
carvings and niches which cover the 
design, even with the statues which they 
contain, will scarce be discernible trom 
either of the points of view under the 
influence of a London atmosphere. We 
fear at either place a very sharp sight 
will be required to see the ornaments 
at all, 

The Victoria tower forms a grand fea- 
ture in the design. There is also an 
attenuated spire in the centre of the 
design, we presume for the purposes of 
ventilation. The clock tower is another 
lofty structure. These features are visible 
enough ; but the main building wants 
boldness in its projections to render it a 
striking object at even a distance so 
trifling as the points of views selected by 
the architect. Such shewy drawings as 
these had better be avoided ; they are too 
often merely apologies for a bad design. 


1219. Design for an extension of the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, on the 
site of Gwydir House. Wyatt and 
Brandon. 


** A design for effectually injuring the 
fabric of Inigo Jones ’’ would be the more 
proper designation of the subject, which 
is really nothing more than the erection 
of a counterpart of the present building, 
at a short distance, the two being united 
by a mean centre with two clumsy towers. 
Respect to the memory of Inigo Jones 
we trust will prevent this design from 
appearing anywhere except on paper. 


RESEARCHES. 


some drawings of Malmesbury abbey 
church and other architectural subjects of 
interest. 

John Nicholl, esq. F.S.A. of Islington, 
communicated some newly discovered facts 
respecting Isaack Walton. Sir Harris 
Nicolas, in his Life of Walton, observes, 
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“‘ Not a single fact can be stated respect- 
ing him from the time of his baptism un- 
til he attained his 20th year, when he ap- 
pears to have been a resident of London. 
Neither the cause nor the period of his 
removal from Stafford to the metropolis 
has been ascertained, though it is pro- 
bable that he was apprenticed when very 
young to a distant relation of the name of 
Henry Walton, who was a haberdasher at 
Whitechapel.” It now appearsthat Isaack 
Walton was made free of the Ironmongers’ 
Company in 1617-18 by Thomas Grin- 
sell. This fact does not greatly interfere 
with the supposition that he was appren- 
ticed to Henry Walton. Thereisno entry 
in the Ironmongers’ books of the year in 
which he was bound ; Henry Walton may 
have died before he had completed his 
time, in which case Isaack was probably 
turned over to Grinsell to serve out the 
remainder. Henry Walton does not ap- 
pear to have been a member of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company. In 1637 Isaack Wal- 
ton was chosen warden of the yeomanry 
(or freemen), and in 1639 paid over the 
sum of 2/. 7s. 10d. the balance left in his 
hands after discharging the duties of that 
office. He is again mentioned in 1641: 
the Lord Mayor having addressed three 
several precepts to the city companies, to 
make a return of all their members, with 
their places of abode, and to raise certain 
sums of money which were ‘* immediately 
required for the important affairs of the 
kingdom,’’ &c. Walton was assessed with 
his brethren of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, and is then described as Isaeke Wal- 
ton of the parish of St. Dunstons in the 
West, and contributed for his proportion 
the sum of 3/. Beyond this period no 
further mention is found of him, ex- 
cept in an account of arrears of quarter- 
age. Thomas Grinsell was a liveryman 
of the Ironmongers’ Company; in his 
will, which is dated the 14th January, 
1640, and was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on the 13th of June, 
1645, he is described as Tho. Grinsell, 

Paddington, citizen and ironmonger. 
He bequeaths 20/. to the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, where he lately re- 
sided, and he appoints his’ son-in-law 
Henry Valentine, D.D. and Isaack Wal- 
ton, citizen and ironmonger, his over- 
seers. 

Mr. Nicholl also exhibited a roll of the 
pedigree of Lloyd of Cownwy co. Mont- 
gomery, made by John Cain of Oswestry 
in 1633, and emblazoned with many 
shields of arms. 

The Rev. George Munford, of East 
Winch, Norfolk, made a communication 
relative to a monument of the Howard 
family existing in that church, 


June 13. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. David Jones, Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s Kirkdale, near Liverpool, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Patriarchal Religion of Bri- 
tain, or a complete Manual of Ancient 
British Druidism,’’ and James Wallis Py- 
croft, esq. of Great College-street, West- 
minster, were elected Fellows of the so- 
ciety. 

Dawson Turner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
four books of beautifully executed draw- 
ings illustrative of the ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities of Norfolk. 

1. Of the painted screen at Martham, 
with a series of saints, about half life-size, 
in fine preservation. 

2. Of the ancient altar-cloth at Ling. 
This is 7 feet long by 3} wide, and formed 
of curious pieces of cloth richly wrought 
in embroidery, with gold and silver thread, 
presenting rather a patchwork appearance 
at present. A part of the cloth is of 
nearly the same pattern, of feathered 
angels, &c. as the cloth at St. Thomas at 
Salisbury, engraved in the History of that 
city, lately published. 

3. Of a casket of stamped leather for 
the sacramental chalice, a piscina, a beau- 
tiful painting of a saint, and a figured 
pavement-tile, in Cawston church. The 
casket is 23 inches high; onits lid isa 
griffin segreant, surrounded by the legend 
+ THESVS NAZARENVS REX IV- 
DEORVM. Around the side are seven 
shields: 1. Gyronny of four pieces; 2. a 
lion rampant guardant ; 3. three crosslets 
fitchée and on a chief two molets pierced 
(Clinton ?) ; 4. a cross engrailed (Ufford) ; 
5. Bezanty, a canton ermine (Zouche) ; 
6. a maunche (Hastings) ; and 7. a lion 
rampant debruised by a bendlet gobonée. 

The 4th book we did not see. 

George Grant Francis, esq. Hon. Li- 
brarian of the Institute of South Wales, 
at Swansea, exhibited an acquittance, on 
parchment, of Sir Rees ap Thomas, in 9 
Hen. VII. releasing the lands of his ward 
and son (in law) Edward Stradling from 
payment of their rents to himself, in fa- 
vour of their owner. It is sealed with a 
small square seal of a raven surmounted 
by the letter R, which is made on a slit of 
the parchment without a label. Sir Rees 
was a Knight of the Garter, and lineal an- 
cestor of the present Lord Dynevor.: 

William Wansey, esq. F.S.A. presented 
a copy of the fac-simile drawings, in 
colours, of the Pageant of the Fishmon- 
gers’ Company on Lord Mayor’s day 
1616, made by Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 
and accompanied by an illustrative dis- 
sertation by Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. which have been privately printed 
at the expense of the Company, in a large 
folio size, 
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The reading was then continued of the 
order book of Major-Gen. Lambert and 
the Council of War sitting in Yorkshire 
in the year 1647. 

June 20. Richard Yates, esq. of St. 
Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Brown exhibited a small seated 
idol, of pure gold, found on the margin of 
the lake of Guativite, situated on the sum- 
mit of a ridge of mountains about eight 
leagues from Santa Fé de Bogota, the ca- 
pital of Columbia. This lake, previously 
to the conquest of New Granada by the 
Spaniards, was considered sacred by the 
natives of that country, and they were 
accustomed at certain periods to throw 
into it their treasures as offerings to their 
deities. The scenery around the lake is 
magnificently romantic, and well calcu- 
lated to make a powerful impression on 
the human mind. By the remains still to 
be seen of extensive works, it is evident 
that various attempts had been made by 
the Spaniards to drain the lake, and it is 
on record that about eighty years ago so 
much gold was got out, that the quinto 
to the crown amounted to upwards of 
eighty thousand dollars. At that time 
also an emerald of immense value was 
found, and sent to Madrid. A company 
has of late been formed in Bogota for the 
express purpose of effectually draining the 
lake, and, from the judicious measures 
adopted and the progress already made, 
there is no doubt it will be accomplished. 
This golden idol, which formed part of 
the collection of His Royal Higness the 
Duke of Sussex, was found near the mar- 
gin of the lake, and was presented to 
James Hamilton, esq. by General Sant- 
ander, Vice-President of Columbia. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited, 1. a 
drawing of a fresco painting in Godshill 
church, Isle of Wight, by Mr. John A. 
Barton, representing Christ crucified on 
a tree or shrub, with mottoes on the 
side, one only legible, Ora pro nobig 
Domine. 

2. Drawing of a fresco of a late date, 
found in pulling down Mr. Mason’s house 
in Chichester. 

3. A Runic almanac belonging to Mr. 
Crafter of Gravesend, formed of several 
wooden leaves strung together. 

4. A rubbing of the brass of Margery 
Arundell, in Anthony church, Cornwall, 
communicated by Charles Spence, esq. 
of Devonport. The inscription is as 
follows: “ Hic jacet Margeria Arundell 
quondam d’nade Est Anthon’ filia Warini 
Erchedeken militis que obijt xx°vj° die 
Octobr’ A°® d’ni M°cccc°xx® cuius a’i'e 
p-picietur deus.” 


John Adey Repton, esq. F,S,A, com- 


municated a drawing of an ancient vessel 
found in 1843 in digging the foundation 
of the Savings Bank at Chelmsford, and 
presented to the Chelmsford and Essex 
Museum by Mr. James Moss. It is sup- 
posed to have had two handles (one of 
which is lost), and each was also a spout. 
Its only ornament is a row of nail-head 
knobs. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, exhibited an 
oblong brass box containing a dial, a mari- 
ner’s compass, and various tables, for- 
merly called a Viatorium or German Ring. 
The present specimen is marked B. S. 
1587, and belongs to J. B. Heath, esq. 
F.S.A. the Sardinian Consul-General. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
copy by Albin Martin, esq. made by per- 
mission of the Duke of Sutherland, of an 
ancient portrait now in his Grace’s gal- 
lery at Sutherland House, said to be that 
of Cardinal John Kempe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died A.D. 1453. Mr. 
Kempe entered, on the authority of a MS. 
in the British Museum, at some length 
into the memoirs of the Cardinal, who 
was born at his patrimonial seat of Ollan- 
tigh, in the parish of Wye in Kent, A.D. 
1320. He noticed his acts of munificence 
and those of his nephew Thomas Kempe, 
Bishop of London, to Merton college, 
Oxford, his diplomatic employments as 
Custos Privati Sigilli in the reign of Henry 
V. and as Lord Chancellor in that of 
Henry VI. The authenticity of the por- 
trait of Cardinal Kempe rests on the au- 
thority of Walpole, who probably inserted 
in his Catalogue of the Collection at Straw. 
berry Hillsuch account as he had received 
with the picture. Mr. Kempe pointed 
out that certain parels which have been 
associated with this portrait and that as- 
signed to Cardinal Beaufort were not by 
the same hand. One of these panels, re- 
presenting a man in the act of adoration 
in a stable, bears the arms of Tate impal- 
ing Boleyn ; another is said, in Walpole’s 
Catalogue, to represent Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester. Mr. Kempe’s paper was 
accompanied by a diagram shewing that 
this last panel was part of a group depict- 
ing Zhe Wise Men’s Offering ; that the 
centre part of the composition, the Virgin 
and Child, was wanting; that the man 
kneeling in a stable was certainly Joseph, 
and completed the picture. The two pa- 
nels said to represent Beaufort and Kempe, 
whatever the authenticity of their desig. 
nation, were certainly distinct and by ano. 
ther hand. Observations on these pic. 
tures have already been inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, N. S. vol. xviii, 
pp- 24 and 187. Mr. Martin’s copy of 
the portrait attributed to Cardinal Kempe 
is a very spirited and faithful delineation 
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of the original, which, as a work of art 
of the 15th century, has considerable 
merit. 

The Society then adjourned to the 14th 
of November. 


Archeological Associalion.— The first 
annual meeting of the British Archeolo- 
gical Association is fixed for the second 
week in September, and will be held at 
Canterbury, under the presidency of Lord 
Albert Conyngham, who proposes to open 
at that time several of the Saxon barrows 
near his seat at Bourne Park. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew proposes to unfold an Egyptian 
mummy, and explain whatever points of 
interest may occur in its developement. 
The ancient monuments of the city, its 
museum and public establishments, will 
be freely thrown open. 





SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 

This society met at Copenhagen on the 
27th of May, under the presidency of the 
Crown Prince. The most important pub. 
lication of the society during the past 
year is an edition of the ancient Sagas of 
Iceland, embracing the annals of that 
island and its inhabitants from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century. The first vo- 
lume contains two works by Iceland’s 
earliest historian, Are, surnamed Frode, 
or the Learned (d. 1068, d. 1148). In 
the latter are related the earliest voyages 
of discovery from Denmark, the Faroe 
Islands, and Norway, with the emigration 
to Iceland caused by the conquests of 
Harold Haarfager. To the ‘‘ Historical 
Monuments of Greenland” two supple- 
ments have been added by Dr. Pingel, 
who, having resided and travelled for some 
time in that country, undertook to draw 
up a general account of the most im- 
portant expeditions which have been made 
in modern times from Denmark and Nor- 
way, to explore the various localities which 
have been brought to light by the exertions 
of the society. A new edition of Rafn’s 
Memoir on the Discovery of America, 
being a supplement to his great work the 
Antiquitates Americane, was laid before 
the meeting, together with communica. 
tions from the American section, con- 
firmatory of the learned author’s views 
and deductions. The Memoires, 1840- 
1843, contain a disquisition on the con- 
nexion between Sanscrit and Icelandic; a 
Memoir of Einar Sokkason, the Green- 
lander, translated from the Icelandic; an 
account of human remains and remark. 
able antiquities found at Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, &c.; Remarks on two Ice- 
landic chairs with ornamental carving and 
Runic inscriptions; and a description of 
the frontiers between Norway, Sweden, 


and Russia, in the Middle Ages, taken 
from an ancient vellum MS, It was stated 
that H.R.H. the President had caused 
several barrows on the Fockr island to be 
opened and examined during the pre- 
ceding summer. In one of these was 
found an urn, surrounded and overlaid 
with iron articles. The urn was filled 
with burnt bones, upon which lay an iron 
buckle bent together after having been 
exposed to fire, and which had probably 
belonged to a shield or head ornament; 
four fragments of a remarkable iron sword, 
thirty inches in length, lay also above the 
urn; this had evidently been submitted to 
the action of fire, and then broken or bent 
together, as if to prevent the weapon being 
again used. It was generally supposed 
that the similar fragments of swords in 
the museum had become broken and in- 
jured by the effect of rust and time, but it 
would now appear that they were inten- 
tionally placed in that condition at the 
time of being deposited in the earth. 
ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

At a sale in May of ancient armour, 
carved furniture, tapestry, &c., by Mr. 
Deacon, in Berners-street, which occu- 
pied three days, the following lots were 
bought for the repository of ancient 
armour at the Tower of London :— 

26. A cleddyn, or sword of the ancient 
Britons, the hilt of which was of horn 
(vide Meyrick) ; whence the adage, ‘* He 
who has the horn has the blade.””—2 gui- 


neas. 


96. A specimen of the early chain and 
plate armour, with helmet and chain ca- 
mail attached, and mail hauberk. The 
plastron and arms are probably the ear- 
liest example of plate armour.—10 gui- 
neas. 

243. A dagger of the Crusaders—2/, 8s. 

246. A pair of ancient sollerette stir- 
rups—3/. 

248. A hauberk, of chain mail, of Eu- 
ropean workmanship—2/. 4s. 

276. A complete cap-a-pié suit of 
knight’s steel armour, of the fifteenth 
century, remarkable for the form of its 
treble-jointed breast and back, helmet, 
and tuilles. From the Royal Arsenal of 
Constantinople—33 guineas. 

78. A knight’s suit of bright steel 
German armour, with strong visored hel- 
met, having a small door in the vizor. 
(It was the sudden opening of this door 
which occasioned the death of Henry 
II. of France, when tilting with Gabriel 
Count of Montgomerie, in 1559)—25 gui- 
neas. 

281, An engraved suit of knight's 
armour, of singular form and great weight. 
—~30 guineas, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

June 6. The Earl of Egmont moved 
the second reading of a Bill giving to Sir 
T. M. Wilson power to dispose of that 
portion of his estate which had been be- 
queathed to him by his father on Hamp. 
steaAD Heatu. The Bill was opposed 
by Lords Denman, Campbell, Brougham, 
Mansfield, and others, on the ground that 
it was clear, from the will of the late Sir 
T. M. Wilson, that he did not intend 
Hampstead Heath to be inclosed and 
built on, which would be the effect of this 
Bill ; and, therefore, that to pass it would 
be to benefit an individual at the expense 
of the public.—Lord Cottenham and Lord 
Colchester supported the measure, as 
doing no more for Sir T. M. Wilson than 
their Lordships were continually called 
on to do for others. On a division the 
Bill was rejected by 31 to 20. 

June ll. The Earl of Powis moved 
the second reading of a Bill to repeal 
the Act that united the Sres or Bancor 
AND St. AsarH. The whole of the clergy 
of North Wales have united in petition- 
ing against the Act; the diocese to be 
formed by the junction of the two sees 
would embrace 3,000 square miles of 
mountainous country, and be larger than 
one bishop could properly overlook.— 
The Duke of Wellington and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury supported the pro- 
posed union as necessary to the erection of 
the diocese of Manchester.—The Bishops 
of Bangor, St. David's, Exeter, and Sa- 
lisbury spoke in favour of the repeal of 
the Act; and the Earl of Harrowby, 
one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
seeing that such strong opposition existed 
to the proposed union, would no longer 
object to that course. The House di- 
vided on the motion for the second read- 
ing :—Contents, 49; Non-contents, 37; 
Majority, 12. 

June 13. Lord Monteagle moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Import Duties.—The Earl of Dalhousie 
opposed the motion, and it was negatived 
by 184 to 75. 





House or Commons. 
June 3. In Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


proposed a duty of 34s, a hundred weight 
on Forricn Sucars not the produce of 
slave labour.—Lord J. Russell proposed 
an amendment to admit all Foreign sugars 
at that duty, whether free or slave-grown, 
The Committee divided— Ayes 128, Noes 
197. The original question was then put 
and agreed to. 

June 4. Lord Harry Vane moved a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Export Duty on Coat, with a view to its 
immediate repeal— Ayes 74, Noes 110.— 
Mr, Lyall moved for a Select Committee 
on the CommerciaL Marine of this 
country, which was agreed to. 

June 6. The Attorney-General moved 
the second reading of the Dissenrers’ 
Cuarets Bill, a measure intended to 
prevent aggressive litigation upon exist- 
ing trustees, but which has been ear. 
nestly petitioned against both by church. 
men and orthodox dissenters, as offering 
an unjust protection to the Unita- 
rians. Sir R. H. Inglis moved that the 
second reading be deferred for six months, 
The Bill was strongly supported by Go- 
vernment, and the second reading carried 
by 307 to 117. 

June 7. The Lord Advocate moved 
the order for Committee on the ParisHEs 
(ScorLanpD) Bill, which is intended to fa- 
cilitate the division of parishes and the 
creation of new parishes. —Mr. Fox Maule 
contended that the measure was unne- 
cessary. In the last twelve months nearly 
800,000 people had left that Scotch church 
whose parishes and places of worship this 
Bill proposed to increase ; while 500 new 
places of worship had been erected for the 
reception of the seceding purishioners. 
He moved that it be committed that day 
six months. ‘The House divided—Ayes 
259, Noes 56. The Bill then went 
through Committee. 

June 10. On the order for Committee 
on the Sucar Duties Bill, Mr. Ewart 
moved an amendment, that ‘it is expe. 
dient that the Duties on Foreign and Co- 
lonial Sugars should be equalised.’”’ The 
main question was carried by 259 to 56. 

June 12. A debate was resumed upon 
a motion of Mr. Ward, for a Committee 
of the whole House upon the present 
state of the TEMPORALITIES OF THE 
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Cuurcu oF IreLanp. On a division 
the motion was negatived by 274 to 179. 
June 13. On the order for the second 
reading of the Bank or ENGLAND 
Cuarrer Bill, Mr. Hawes moved as an 
amendment that ‘‘ no sufficient evidence 
has been iaid before this House to justify 
the proposed interference with Banks of 
Issue in the management of their circu- 
lation.” ‘The second reading was carried 
by 185 to 30. ( 
June 14. In Committee on the Sucar 
Duries Bill, Mr. Philip Miles moved an 
amendment in favour of the West Indian 
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interest. The Ministerial proposition 
was that the duty upon British sugar 
should be 24s. per ewt. and 34s. upon 
Foreign free-grown sugar. Mr. Miles 
proposed that the duty on British colonial 
sugar should be 20s. ; on Foreign sugars 
the produce of free labour, 30s.; on 
Foreign sugars the produce of slave 
labour, 63s. This proposition was car- 
ried against Government by 241 to 221. 

June 17. In Committee on the Sugar 
Duties, the proposed rate of duty on Colo- 
nial sugar was restored to 24s. by a ma- 
jority of 255 to 233. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


AMERICA. 

A series of dreadful riots has occurred 
in Philadelphia, which continued several 
days, during three of which the mob held 
complete possession of the city. Sixteen 
lives were lost, and 20 persons dangerously 
wounded, besides many others not ascer- 
tained. ‘They commenced with a disturb- 
ance at a public meeting of a new party 
lately sprung into existence in the United 
States, called ‘* Native Americans ;” and 
they were caused by collision with the 
Roman Catholie Irish, who inhabited the 
houses in the vicinity of the place where 
the meeting was holden. The prejudices 
of the Irish settled in the United States 
have been flattered toa great degree by 
designing demagogues to secure their votes. 
Their old sympathies and attachments are 
appealed to, and the distinctive national 
character of their country is sedulously 
preserved to them. The Catholic Irish- 
men move as one man, and are sufficiently 
powerful to make terms for their suffrage. 
In many places they hold the balance of 
power, aad are alternately caressed and 
cajoled by either party. The influence of 
this body has at length become so odious 
in its effects as to originate a ‘‘ Native 
American” party for its counteraction. 
This party held an out-door meeting in 
Kensington, a suburb of Philadelphia, on 
Monday the Gth May, to discuss some 
local affairs, and before it was fairly or- 
ganised a violent storm arose, which in. 
duced the assembly to adjourn to the 
Washington Market House, a building 
near at hand, which has been frequently 
used for public meetings. The third 


speaker had hardly commenced when he 

was interrupted by a loud noise, said to 

have been made by Irishmen, and then 

followed a general fight, in which the 

Trish — worsted and driven to their 
] 





houses. The excitement was raised to 
an intense degree in consequence of se- 
veral shots being fired from tbe windows 
of the Hibernia Hose House, a building 
adjoining, which wounded many of the 
Americans. There appears to be some 
doubt as to which party fired the first 
shot ; but the Irish were in the vicinity of 
their own houses, and fired from their 
windows. The ‘* Native Americans” pur- 
sued them, and attacked them, Finally 
the Irishmen rallied and beat off the 
‘¢ Native Americans.’’? The next morn- 
ing placards were posted all over the 
city, calling a meeting of ‘* Native Ame- 
ricans,’’ to be held at three o’clock, p.m., 
in Independence-square. About noon, a 
party of men and boys, of the working 
class, passed through the streets, bearing 
a large American flag, and a banner, on 
which was inscribed, ‘* This is the flag 
that was trampled by Irish Panists,’’ re- 
ferring to the act of the Irish Catholies at 
the American meeting of the previous 
day, which they had invaded and fired 
upon. The resolutions passed at the 
meeting were as calm and moderate as 
could be expected under the circum- 
stances, but the people composing the 
meeting proceeded after it to the scene of 
the riot, and there fresh outrages ensued. 

The conflict commenced about five 
o’clock. At about six the Native Ameri- 
cans set fire to the house at the corner of 
Cadwallader and Master streets, from 
which it is supposed the gun was fired 
that killed the man the day before. The . 
fire spread with great rapidity to the 
Hibernia Hose House adjoining, and in 
a short time the whole row of buildings 
was in flames. The Irishmen still con- 
tinued firing at intervals from their houses, 
even after they were set on fire, and as 
fast as they were driven out of one house 
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by the heat of the flames and the falling 
raters, they took refuge in another. 
These scenes were repeated during the 
night and the succeeding day. Two 
Roman Catholic churches were burned to 
ashes, one the St. Michael’s Church, in 
Kensington, andthe St. Augustin’s Church, 
in Philadelphia city. Above 50 houses 
were also consumed. The mob held un- 
broken sway until the evening of Thurs- 
day, when they ceased, it would seem, 
from mere physical fatigue. In one of 
the churches a valuable library was en- 
tirely destroyed. The military and police 
were singularly inefficient. No one dared 
to take the responsibility of ordering 
the strong measures necessary in such a 
crisis. 

With regard to the origin of the riots, 
it must be borne in mind that the meeting 
at which the disturbance began was held 
in a strictly Catholic district, and thus 
the origival provocation came from the 
Natives. On the other hand, the Irish 
seem to have had warning of the fact, and 
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were prepared to resent it. Arms and 
ammunition were found in nearly all the 
houses in the vicinity; some of the 
muskets and rifles being new, and evi- 
dently placed there in anticipation, 


AFRICA. 


The latest accounts received from 
Algiers leave no doubt that France is on 
the eve of a war with Morocco. While 
Marshal Bugeaud was busy carrying out 
his expedition against the Kabyles of 
Jurjura, it was all at once discovered that 
the old enemy of France, Abd-el-Kader, 
supported by the Emperor of Morocco, 
was preparing an expedition to invade the 
French territory in the neighbourhood of 
Oran, and has proclaimed a holy war 
against France. One of bis sons, at the 
head of a considerable force (some say 
10,000 men), has already joined the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader, both being prepared to 
make a joint invasion of the French terri- 
tory. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


VISITS OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND 
KING OF SAXONY, 

His Majesty the King of Saxony, 
travelling under the assumed title of the 
Count de Hohenstein, and accompanied 
by M. de Minchewitz, bis Prime Minis- 
ter, and a limited suite, arrived at Dover 
May 28, from Ostend, and shortly alter 
proceeded by the South Eastern Railway 
en route for Buckhurst Park, the seat of 
Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain. The 
next day his Majesty visited Knole Park, 
where he was entertained by Lord Am- 
herst ; Redleafe, the beautiful seat of Mr. 
W. Wells, a celebrated connoisseur in the 
fine arts; and Penshurst Place. On the 
30th he visited Brighton, Arundel Castle, 
Chichester, and Portsmouth. 

On the lst of June, the Emperor of 
Russia, landed at Woolwich, where he was 
received by his Ambassador Baron Bru- 
now, who conducted him to Ashburnham 
House, the Rus ian Embassy, in Dover 
Street. On the following morning H. R. 
H. Prince Albert visited the Emperor, 
who attended Divine service at the chapel 
ot the embassy in Welbeck Street ; and on 
his return found tbe Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lieut.-Colonel B. Drummond, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Wylde, who bad received ber 
Majesty’s commands to attend upon the 
Emperor during his stay. At halt-past 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXII. 


one Prince Albert again came to conduct 
his Majesty to Buckingham Palace, where 
the Queen received the Emperor in the 
grand hall. The King of Saxony was also 
present, ‘lhe Emperor afterwards visited 
the Queen Dowager and other members 
of the royal family, and the Duke of 
Wellington. In the evening he dined at 
Buckingham Palace. 

On Monday June 3, the Emperor 
visited Messrs. Mortimer and Hunt, the 
jewellers, the Zvological (iardens, Lady 
Heytesbury (formerly ambassadress in 
Russia), the Countess of Pembroke, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, and the Murquess of Angle- 
sey. The Duke of Devonshire lunched 
with his Imperial Majesty at Ashburn. 
ham House. In the afternoon he pro- 
ceeded by railway to Windsor, having 
been preceded by the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the King of Saxony. 

On Tuesday, June 4, both monarchs 
attended the races at Ascot. 

On Wednesday, June 5, they wit- 
nessed a review in the Home Park, at 
which were present in command of their 
regiments General the Viscount Com. 
bermere, G.C.B. Ist Life Guards; Gene. 
ral the Marquess of Anglesey, K.G, 
Royal Horse Guards; General the Right 
Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B, Royal 
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Horse Artillery ; Lieut.-Col. St. Quin- 
tin and the 17th Lancers, H. R. H. 
Prince George of Cambridge, their Colo- 
nel, being at present at the Ionian Islands; 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. Grenadier Guards; Field-Mar- 
shal H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G. Coldstream Guards; Field-Mar- 
shal H. R. H. Prince Albert, Scotch 
Fusiliers; General Sir William Anson, 
Bart. K.C.B. 47th Foot. The royal 
party afterwards visited Virginia Water, 
and dined in the Waterloo Gallery. On 
Thursday, June 6th, (the cup day,) they 
again were present at Ascot races, as 
was the Queen on that day only. On 
Friday, June 7th, the Emperor returned 
to town, and honoured by his visits the 
Marquess of Londonderry, Sir James 
Graham, Viscountess Canning, (daughter 
of Lord Stewart de Rothesay, late am- 
bassador in Russia,) and the Princess 
Radzivill; he dined at Buckingham 
Palace, and afterwards attended the Italian 
Opera. On Saturday, June 8th, the 
Emperor, with the King of Saxony and 
Prince Albert, visited the new Houses of 
Parliament and the United Service Club, 
and the Emperor held a levee at Buck- 
ingham Palace. In the afternoon the 
Duke of Devonshire gave a féte at his 
villa, at Chiswick, to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, at which the King of Saxony and 
H. RK. H. Prince Albert, and nearly the 
whole of the nobility, were present. The 
Emperor and the Queen were at the 
Opera in the evening. 

On Sunday, after divine service, his 
Imperial Majesty paid farewell visits to 
Sir Robert Peel and several other dis- 
tinguished personages, and then returned 
to Buckingham Palace to lunch. The 
Queen took leave of her august guest in 
the Sculpture Gallery. At five o’clock 
his Majesty entered his carriage, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert, for Woolwich. 
The Earl of Hardwicke had been ap- 
pointed an extra captain of the Black 
Eagle steam yacht, to convey his Ma- 
jesty to the Continent. At seven o’clock 
the vessel let go her moorings, and the 
Emperor landed at Rotterdam on Mon- 
day, after a passage of twenty-one hours. 
Previously to the Emperor’s departure 
he made very munificent presents, not 
only to the Queen’s household and his 
other attendants, but, among others, to 
the following objects:—To the Society 
for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress, 
1000 guineas; to the Nelson Testimonial, 
500/.; to the Wellington Testimonial in 
progress in Mr. Wyatt’s studio, 500/. ; to 
the Ascot Race-fund, 5002. annually ; to 
the poor of St, George’s parish, 200 
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guineas; towards the formation of a 
Hospital for distressed Germans, in Lon- 
don, 100 guineas. 

The King of Saxony has remained in 
England during the month, and has 
visited most of our public institutions. 

June 11. The first stone of a new 
Hospital for Consumption, to be erected 
at Brompton, was laid by Prince Albert. 
The charity was first projected by a 

rivate gentleman, Philip Rose, esq. of 
Trento person of active benevo- 
lence, but of no great fortune. His 
labours, when his scheme became public, 
were attended with unexpected success, 
A beginning was made by administer- 
ing relief to out-door patients; then a 
building was engaged to receive a cer- 
tain number in-doors ; and now arrange- 
ments are made for the erection of a 
building which shall afford accommoda- 
tion for two hundred patients. Shortly 
before one o’clock Prince Albert arrived 
on horseback at the gate, where he was 
received by the committee, with the Duke 
of Norfolk at their head, by the Bishop 
of Worcester, and a long train of clergy, 
and by many noblemen and gentlemen, 
A procession was formed, and the Prince 
advanced towards the platform. The 
usual ceremonials followed, and the Prince 
proceeded to a fancy fair held for the 
benefit of the charity in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital. ‘The proceeds of the 
day were large, 2300/.; of which 1200/7. 
were taken in half-crowns at the fancy 
fair entrance. A tale written for the 
occasion by Mrs. S. C. Hall, entitled, 
‘¢ The Forlorn Hope,’’ found a ready 
sale: of an impression of one thousand, 
seven hundred were sold on the first day. 





IRISH STATE TRIALS. 


On the 30th May, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, at Dublin, Mr. Judge 
Burton passed sentence on Mr, O’Con- 
nell and his fellows, convicted of 2 con- 
spiracy to procure the Repeal of the 
Union (see March, p. 306). Mr. 
O’Connell was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of two 
thousand pounds; and Messrs. John 
O'Connell, C. G. Duffy, T. M. Ray, 
Dr. Gray, Richard Barrett, and Thomas 
Steele, to nine months’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of fifty pounds each. Mr. 
O'Connell is further to give sureties to 
keep the peace for seven years, himself 
in 5000/. and two sureties in 2500/. each : 
the others, for the same period, to give 
securities in 1000/7. each, and two sureties 
for 5002. Mr. O'Connell has been com- 


mitted to the Richinond Penitentiary. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 22. Lord Aberdour to be Lieut.-Colonel 
of the Mid Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, vice the 
Earl of Morton. 

May 23. Frederic Thesiger, esq. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor General, knighted. 

‘ay 30. George Tradescant Lay, esq. to be 
Consul at Amoy, in China; Rutherford Alcock, 
esq. to be Consul at Foo-chow-foo, in China; 
Charles Edward Keith Kortright, esq. to be 
Consul at Carthagena, in New Granada; and 
John William Perry Farren, esq. to be Consul 
in the Philippine Islands. 

May 31. 70th Foot, Capt. J. Brown to be 
Major.—Rifle Brigade, Capt. R. Waipole to be 
Major.—Unattached, brevet Col. the Hon. C. 
Gore, from Major half-pay unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Major the Hon. J. St. Vincent 
Saumarez, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel ; brevet Col. W. Campbell, from Capt. 
h. p. 23d Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, Major A. 
M. Tulloch, half-pay Unatt. Military Superin- 
tendent of Out Pensioners, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army. 

June 6. Samuel Wm. Need, of Langwith 
Lodge, Notts. esq. in compliance with the will 
of his maternal uncle Wm. Welfitt, of Pelham, 
co. Lincoln, esq. to take the name of Welfitt 
only, and bear the arms of Welfitt in the first 
quarter. 

June 7. Knighted by letters patent, William 
Cornwallis Harris, Esq. Major Bombay Engi- 
neers.—llth Light Dragoons, Capt. I. Jones 
to be Major; unattached brevet Lieut.-Col. 
J. Rotton, from llth Dragoons, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Crosse, 
from Major unattached to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Watson, from Captain 
permet Service, to be Major.——Brevet, 
Capt. W. S. R. Brady, 36th Foot, to be Major 
in the Army; Capt. Henry Thomas Earl of 
) pea 87th Foot, to be Major in the 

rmy. 

June 12. Edward Goulburn, Serjeant-at- 
Law, to be one of the Commissioners of the 
Court of Bankruptcy in London. 

June 18. Major-Gen. Richard Goddard Hare, 
C.B. in compliance with the wish of his 
cousin, the late Sir Thomas Clarges, Bart. to 
take the name of Clarges after Hare.—Aunne- 
Eliza Bryan (formerly George), of Gloucester-pl. 
Middx. spinster, the reputed dau. of the late 
George Bryan, of Jenkinstown, co. Kilkenny, 
Capt. Grenadier Guards, to use the name of 
Bryan only.—William Lee, of Cadogan-place, 
Middx. and Nibley-house, co. Glouc. gent. in 
regard to the memory of his friend, John Jortin, 
of Charlotte-st. Bedford-square, of Wootton- 
under-Edge, and of Nibley-house, esy. having 
succeeded to the estates of that gentleman 
in the counties of Gloucester and Kent, and 
the city of London, to take the name of 
Jortin after Lee. 

June 20. John Cunliffe-Lister, of Farfield- 
hall, in Addingham, co. York, second but now 
eldest surviving son and heir apparent of Ellis 
Cunliffe-Lister (formerly Cunliffe), of Manning- 
ham-hall, in Bradford, co York, esq. by Mary, 
dau. of William Ewbank, afterwards Kay, of 
Hull, esq. to take the name of Kay only.—Wil- 
liam Beauchamp Kershaw, only son of William 
Kershaw, nephew by the sister of Joseph Han- 
son, of Strangeways-hall, co. Lanc. esq. to take 
the name of Hanson only, and bear the arms 
of Hanson. 

June 25. Brevet, Captains Barton [Lenison, 


10th Foot; Henry Kean, 97th Foot; and the 
Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice, Ist Life Guards, to 
be Majors in the Army. 





Nava. Promotions. 


Commander W. Kelly (c), to the Conway.— 
Commander Sidney Ussher to the Wasp, 18, 
on the West India Station.—H. H. E. Alien to 
the Imaum receiving ship at Jamaica.—Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Aldham, of the Winchester, to 
the rank of Commander. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Enniskillen.—Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 
Kilmarnock, &c.—Hon. Edw. P. Bouverie. 
Lancashire (South).—William Entwistle, esq. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. E. S. Bathurst, Kibworth Beauchamp R. 
Leicester. 

Rev. J. R. P. Berkeley, St. Cleer V. Cornwall. 

Rev, J. E. Bradford, Wigturd St. Mary V. 
Lincoln. 

Rev. J. .<- , Keelby V. Linc. 

Rev. H. B. W. Churton, Icklesham V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. S. Clarke, Lindsell V. Essex. 

Rey. F. A. Crow, Alcester R. Warwick. 

Rev. D. C. Delafosse, Shere R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. Duncombe, Crowle V. Linc. 

Rey. J. Evans, Whixhall P.C. Salop. 

Rev. R. Gee, Abbots Langley V. Herts. 

Rev. J. M. Heath, Enfield V. Middlesex. ' 

Rev. R. L. Hoopper, St. George, Brandon Hill 
V. Bristol. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Lidgate R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Jarman, Laddock R. Cornwall. 

Rey. E. G. Jarvis, Hackthorn V. Linc. 

Rey. J. W. Johns, Crowan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. A. Kershaw, Milton R. co, N’p’n. 

Rev. S. N. Kingdon, Bridgerule V. Cornwall. 

Rev. E. R. Larken, Burton R. by Lincoln. 

Rev. G. Monnington, Bitteswell V. Leic. _ 

Rev. W. Neville, St. James, West Bromwich 
P.C. Stafford. 

Rev. W. J. Parkes, Hilgay R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. D. Parmeter, Alderford-with-Attle- 
bridge R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Patterson, St. Jude’s P.C. Chelsea. 

Rev. E. R. Pemberton, Wandsworth V. Surrey. 

Rev. F. Shelley, Beerferris R. Devon. 

Rey. C. A. Steuart, Old Windsor V. Berks. 

Rey. R. Stevens, Dunsford V. Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Sorsby, Arksey V. co. York. 

Rev. F. J. Taylor, West Ogwell R. Devon. 

Rey. E. H. Thompson, Lyncham P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. S. Townsend, Coleridge V. Devon. 

7. z- N. Twopeny, Little Casterton R. Rut- 
ands. 

Rev. F. Vincent, Slinfold R. Sussex. 

Rev. H. Woolcombe, Cheriton-Bishop R. Devon. 





Civit PrReFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. J. Day to be Second Master of the Pro- 
prietary School, Blackheath. 
Rev. T. Taylor to be Master of the Grammar 

School at Evesham. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle, the new Secretary at 
War, has appointed Capt. Fremantle, R.N. to 
be his private secretary. Mr. Young, who 
succeeded Sir Thomas Fremantle at the Trea- 
sury, has continued Mr. Edwin Crafer in the 
office of private secretary. 














84 Births.—Marriages. (July, 
BIRTHS. son, esq. jun. of Casterton Hall, Westmore- 
March 28. At Stamford Villas, Fulham, the land, to Mary-Letablere, dau. of Edward Litton, 


peg of Alfin Martin, esq. of Silton, Dorset, a 
au. 

May 20. At Julians, Herts, the wife of Adol- 
phus Meetkerke, esq. a dau.—The wife of 
John Humphery, esq. M.P. a son.—21. At 
Fonmon Castle, Glamorgan, the wife of Robert 
Oliver Jones, esy. a son and heir.—22. At 
Wilton Place. near Sidbury, the wife of J. Cam 
Thackwell, esq. a son and heir.—23. At 
Avranches, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Plunket, a son.—24. At Menabilly, 
Cornwall, the wife of Jonathan Rashleigh, esq. 
a dau.— 25. At Whitehi!l, near Edinburgh, 
Lady Louisa Wardiaw Ramsay, a dau.— 28. 
In Portland-pl. the wife of the Hon. Lieut. - 
Col. Wilbraham, a dau.—30. In Dover-st. 
Piccadilly, the wife of Hugh Williams, esq. of 
Kineton Manor House, Warw. a son and heir. 

Lately. At Worlingham-hall, Viscountess 
Acheson, a son.——At Newbold Comyn, War- 
wicksh, Lady Somerville, a dau.-——Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rivington, a dau.—JIn Chesham-pl. Lady 
Arthur Lennox, a dau.— At Goldings, Lady 
Yownsend Farquhar, a son.—At Burnham 
Dingle, Lady Ventry, a son.——At Aberdeen, 
Lady Seton, a son.—At Ibstone-house, the 
wife of —- Wroughton, esq. a dau.— 
At Sampford Peverell, Devon, the wife of J. D. 
Symes, esq. a son and heir.——In St. James’s- 

1. Lady Emma Vesey, a son.—At Chelten- 

am, Lady Blount, a son.——At Lake-house, 
the wife of George Lynch, esq. a son. 

June 1. In Grosvenor-street, the Lady Mary 
Farquhar, a dau. In Grosvenor-place, the 
wife of W. G. Craig, esq. M.P. a dau.——2. 
Needwood House, Staffordsh. the wife of Lo- 
renzo R. Hall, esq. a son.——3. At High Park, 
near Bideford, the wife of Richard Shute, esq. 
a dau.— 4. At Petersham-lodge, Surrey, the 
wife of Andrew Buchanan, esq. her Majesty’s 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of Russia, 
a son.—5. At Limpsfield rectory. Surrey, 
Mrs Walpole, a son.—6. At Gothic Villa 
St. John’s Wood, the wife of the Rev. Edwar¢ 
Thompson, M.A. Minister of Charlotte Chapel, 
Pimlico, a dau.—6. At Chatham, the wife 
of Brigade-Major J. D. O’Brien, a dau.— 
7. At Bishop’s Court, county Kildare, the 
Countess of Clonmell, a dau.— At Rogate 
Lodge, Hon. Mrs. Charles Wyndham, a son. 
—8. At Upper Phillimore Place, Kensing- 
ton, Mrs. John Gough Nichols, adau.—9. At 
Corpus Christi Lodge, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol, a dau.—— 
In Upper Harley-st. the wife of Edmund 
Pepys, esq. a dau.—12. At Easton Court, 
Herefordsh. the wife of Joseph Bailey, esq. 
M.P. ason.— 15. In Bryanston-sq. the Hon, 
Mrs. Parnell, ason.—18, At Sydenham, Mrs, 
John Rivington, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 27. At Derby, the Rev. John Far- 
rand, B.A. Rector of Cumberworth, Oxford, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Morley, esq. of 
Derby. 

April 2. At Kensington, Capt. John Francis 
Grant, late of Ist. W. I. Reg. to Antoinette, 
widow of E. C. Taylor, esq. of Broom Hall 
Manor, Sunning-hiil. 

8. At Skipton, the Rey. John Holdsworth, 
B.A. Second Master of the Skipton Grammar 
School, to Elizabeth-Hirst, daughter of Mr, 
Richard Shacklock, of Embsay. 

9. The Rev. W. H. Newbolt, Rector of Pau- 
lerspury, co. Northamp. to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Seagrave, Vicar of Ald- 
bourne, Wilts. 

10, At Dublin, William Wilson Carus Wil- 


esq. Master in Chancery, and late M.P. for 
Coleraine. ——At Childwall, Lanc. J. W. Ni- 
choll-Carne (late Nicholl) D.C.L. Barrister-at- 
Law, of Dimlands House, Glam. to Mary-Jane, 
only dau. of P. W. Brancker, esq. of Field 
House, Wavertree.——At Hatfield, Herts, the 
Rey. R. Davies, of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. 
to Cecilia-Grantham, second dau. of the Rev. 
J.F. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield.——At Roch- 
dale, the Rev. R. Keningale Cook, M.A. incum- 
bent of St. John’s church, Small Bridge, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of Mr. Jonathan Neiid, of 
Rochdale. ——At Warblington, Hants, the Rev. 
Charles Brune Henville, Fellow of Winchester, 
and Rector of Hamble le Rice and Bursledon, 
to M. Lind McArthur, dau. of Thomas Meik, 
M.D. physician to the garrison of Portsmonth, 
and widow of John McArthur, of Hayfield 
Hall, Hampshire. 

11. In Bermondsey, the Rev. Thomas C. 
Dixon, A.M. of Brightwell, Berks, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of james Harkness. es". At Ca- 
versham, J. Harrinson, esq. surgeon, Reading, 
youngest son of the late Rev. William Harrin- 
son, Bardsey, near Leeds, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Mr. John May, Caversham.——At 
North Cadbury, Som. the Rey. Robert Black- 
burne, Fellow of Brasenose college, eldest son 
of the late Robert Blackburne, esq. of Madeira, 
to Eliza-Frances, younger dau. of the late C. 
C. Clutterbuck, esq. 

13. At Great Kadminton, the Rev. E. J. 
Everard, B.A. Rector of Didmarton, Glouc. to 
Marie-Madeleine-Cecile, eldest dau. of the late 
Rodolph L de Rusilion, of Yverdun, in the 
Pays de Vaud. 

May 7. At St. Pancras Church, Middlesex, 
Mr. Samuel Wing, of Bedford, to Elizabeth- 
Cox, eldest dau. of Mr. Richard Francis, of the 
same place. 

8. At Radford Semele, Mark Jocelyn Lay, 
esq. second son of J. G. Lay, esq. of Great Sey, 
Essex, to Lucy, dau. of John Greaves, esq. of 
Radford Semele.——At Great Yarmouth, Thos. 
Mallett Wythe, esq. of Biney Lodge, Norfolk, 
only son of Thomas Wythe, esq. of Middle- 
ton, in the same county, to Rosabelle-Mary, 
only dau. of the late E. Tompson, esq.—At 
Halifax, Robert-John, eldest son of Robert 
Bentley, esq. of Rotherham, to Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Thos. Hirst, esq. of Low House, 
Bradford. At Brighton, Walter Morton, 
esq. of Brighton, and Higginstown, co. West- 
meath, to Maria, dau. of John Jones, esq. 
Grand-parade, Brighton.———At Jersey, Tho- 
mas Reed, esq. East India Civil Service, to 
Dorothy-Dann, youngest dau. of the late T. L. 
O. Davies, esq. of Alresford.——At Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Arthur Farre, M.D., of Curzon- 
st. to Jessie-Bethune, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Macdonald, C.B., K. St. AA——At St. Pan- 
cras, Raymond D’Arcy Newton, esq. of Ken- 
sington and Werwick-sq. second son of the 
late Thomas Newton, esq. of Clapham-com- 
mon, to Henrietta, second dau. of Samson 
Goldsmid, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

9. At Paddington, Capt. Sir Spencer Vas- 
sall, R.N., K-H., to Letitia, only dau. of the 
late E. B. Napier, esq. of Pennard House, 
Somerset, and widow of the Rev. C. H. Puls- 
ford, Canon Residentiary of Wells.——At St. 
Stephen’s, near Cantervury, the Rev. J. G. A. 
Baker to E. G. Andrewes.——At the Catholic 
Church, Chelsea, Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart. of 
Talacre, to the Hon. Frances Georgiana Fraser, 
second dau. of Lord Lovat.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. Charles Davidson, esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law, and Feliow of Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
to Mary-E:izabeth, eldest dau. of J. H. Chris- 
tie, esq. Barrister-at-Law.——At Bristol, John 
Collins, esq. of Boulton Moor, Pembrokesh., 
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to Ann-Ames, only dau. of the late J. T. Dew, 
esq.—At All Saints, Norwood, Joseph Neville 
‘ esq. of Croydon, to Eleanor, only child of 
John Russell,esq of Norwood.—aAt St. Pan- 
cras, John Parsons, esq. of Bridgewater, to 
Ellen, third dau. of the late James Remnant, 
esq. of Hampstead.——At Richmond, Yorksh. 
J. Bailey Langhorne, esq. to Jennett, second 
dan. of the late Ottiwell Tomlin, esq.——At 
Rugby, the Rev. Robert Minnitt, Perp. Curate 
of Heywood, Lanc. to Helen-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Michael Smith, esq. of Rugby. 
—— At Walcot Church, Bath, William Purey 
Cust, esq. eldest son of the Hon. William 
Cust, to Emma-Matilda, only child of the late 
W. Chaplin, esq. formerly Commissioner of 
the Deccan. —At St. Marylebone, John 
Nodes Dickinson, esq. one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges of the Supreme Court at Sydney, to 
Helen, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Jauncey, 
R.N. of Dartmouth. ——At Charlton, near 
Cheltenham, J. Grenfell Moyle, esq. 10th regt. 
Bombay army, eldest son of J. G. Moyle, esq. 
late President of the Medical Board, Bombay, 
to Bessie, eldest dau. of Frederick Ross, esq. 

10. At Naples, Joseph Delafield, esy. eldest 
son of the late Joseph Delafield, esq. of Bry- 
anston-sq. to Eloisa, dau. of the Cavaliere 
Bevere, of Naples. 

11. At St. Marylebone, Benjamin Terry 
Hodge, esq. of Sidmouth, to Rosalind-Ka- 
nanga, only dau. of the late John Hare, esq. 
of Bedford-sy. London.—At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. Lieut-Col. Fraser, R. Art. to Catherine 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Hamilton, esq. 
of Fenton, Staffordshire.——At Banbury, Edw. 
Cobb, esq. of Calthorpe House, to Octavia, 
dau. of the Rev. H. H. Piper, of that place. 

12 At Manchester, John Freeman, esq. of 
Pentonville, to Louisa, youngest dau. of Benja- 
min Niphim, esq. of Primrose-st. in the former 
place. 

13. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Thomas Horlock Bastard, esq. eldest son of 
T. H. Bastard, esq. of Charlton Marshall, 
Dorset, to Margaret, widow of Capt. James 
Keith Forbes, E. I. Co.’s Civil Service. ——At 
Hadzor, the Rev. B. Davis, of St. George’s 
Church, Worcester, to Julia, third dau. of the 
late Kev. R. H. Amphlett, and Rector of Hadzor. 

14. At Long Melford, Suffolk, the Rev. Geo. 
Coidham, M. A. Rector of Glemsford, and 
youngest son of the late James Coldham, esq. 
of Anmer Hall, Norfolk, to Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. B. Faulkner, M.A. West- 
gate House, Long Melford._—At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, John-Patten, second son 
of J. H. Good, esy. of Kensington Palace- 
green, to Henrietta-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late William Griffith Williams, esq. of 
Cefn Cwm Mwd, Anglesea. —— At Wands- 
worth, Wm. B. Twining, esq. of the Strand, 
youngest son of George Twining, esq. of East 
Sheen, to Margaretta, youngest dau. of Benja- 
min Bovill, esq. of Milford-lane, Strand.——At 
Southampton, John-Edmund, eldest son of J. 
Mortiock Lacon, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to 
Louisa-Matilda, dau. of the late Edw. Shewell, 
esq. At Plymsteck, Devon, Nicholas Were, 
esq. solicitor, of Plymouth, to Sophia, second 
dau. of Christopher Harris, esq. of Thorncott, 
Devon ——Henry Grace Wilson Sperling, esq. 
only son of the late Rey. H. G. Sperling, Rector 
of Papworth St. Agnes, Hunts, to Anna-Mar- 
garetta, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. D. Brereton, 
Rector of Little Massingham, Norfolk.x——At 
St. James’s, Westminster, William Pocock, 
esq. of Cnarterhouse-sq. to Ann, second dau. 
of Nathaniel Hill, esq. of Regent-st. 

. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the Rev. J. E. 
Cox, M A. of All Souls’ College, Oxford, to 
Emiiy-Clara, youngest dau. of the late John 
Pittman, esq. of Warwick-sq. and South Lam- 
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beth.—At the Holy Trinity Church, J. Watson, 
esq. of Scalby, near Scarborough, to Mary- 
Ann-Letitia, eldest dau. of the late T. Knaggs, 
esq. of Scarborough.—aAt Barking, Suffolk, 
John Butterworth Walker, esq. of Iver, Bucks, 
to Eleanor, only child of the late Robert Ro- 
binson, esq. of Westminster. —At Ramsgate, 
James Webster, esq. of Ramsgate, to Emma- 
Curtis, youngest dau. of the late G. T. Hardy, 
esq. of St. Lawrence, Thanet.——At Mangots- 
field, the Rev. Charles J. Maddison, son of the 
Rev. John Maddison, and grandson of the late 
Charles Maddison, esq. of Belmont, Bath, to 
Julia-Noel, younger dau. of the late Rev. Ben- 
jamin Cracknell, D.D.——At Paris, John Man- 
tox, esq. M.D. to Ellen, eldest dau. of the late 
Solomon Sawrey, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. 

16. At Knowle, Warw. James Roberts West, 
esq. of Alscot Park, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
J. M. Boultbee, esq. of Springfield House, 
near Knowle.——At Curry Rivel, Som. Henry 
Burford Norman, esq. of Duchess-st. Port- 
land-pl. to Harriet-Jane, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Alford, Heale House.———At East 
Tisted, Hants, John, eldest son of Thomas 
Webber, esq. of Escot Cottage, Ottery St. 
Mary, to Martha, only dau. of George Dyer, 
esq.———At Abingdon, John-Henry-Westcar, 
youngest son of the late Jonathan Peel, esq. 
of Culham, to Catherine, eldest dau. of J. T. 
Hester, esq.——At Glastonbury, Somerset, the 
Rey. Walter Allnutt, M.A. of St. Catharine's 
Hall, Camb. to Anna, dau. of the late John Bull 
Emery, esq. of Glastonbury.——At Aberford, 
Yorkshire, T. D. F. Tatham, esq. only son of 
T. J. Tatham, esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 
and Three Ash, Althorne, Essex, to Barbara, 
dau. of the Rev. James Landen, Vicar of Abver- 
ford, Yorkshire, and Aymestry, Hereford.—— 
At St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, the Rev. Josh. 
Watkins Barnes, M.A. Fellow of Trin. coll. 
Camb. and Vicar of Kendal, to Emma-Lu- 
cretia, dau. of Charles Lestourgeon, esq. late 
of Cambridge.— At Docklow, Weston Cra- 
croft, esq. formerly of the Royal Dragoons, 
eldest son of Robert Cracroft, esq. of Hack- 
thorn and Harrington, Lincolnshire, to Wil- 
liama-Emma, youugest dau. of W. G. Cherry. 
esq. of Buckland, Herefordshire.——At Bal- 
dock, George De Vins Wade, * of Baldock, 
Herts, to Ann, eldest dau. of oonge Henry 
Hicks, esq. M.D.—At All Souls’, John Gre- 
gory Forbes, esq. of Oxford terr. Hyde-park, 
only surviving son of the late Capt. James 
Keith Forbes, Hon. E. I. Co’s Service, to Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Mac 
Intyre, esq. M.D. of Harey-st. 

18. At Camberwell, Richard Incledon, esq. 
eldest son of the late Capt. Incledon, R.N. to 
Maria, dau. of the late Charles Heathcote 
Tatham, esq. architect. ——At Croydon, Robert 
Russell, esq. of Croydon, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Russell, esq. of Croydon.—At 
Paris, Mr. W. Parker, to Marian, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Gray, esq. of Dean’s 
Court, Doctors’ Commons, and Stanhope-pl. 
Hyde Park. 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Viscount 
Melgund, eldest son of the Earl of Minto, to 
Emma-Eleanor-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. G.C.B. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Ilenry Cockerell, Vicar of NorthWeald Bassett, 
to Elizabeth-Fanny, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Hesse Gordon, esq.——At St. Marylebone, 
William John Whyte, of Vernon-pl. Biooms- 
bury-sq. to Abigail, fourth dau. of the late 
Judah Cohen, esq. of Park-cresc. Portland-pl. 
——At Banstead, Surrey, Edward Burnaby 
Tinling, esq. Capt. R.N. {to Mary-Ann, dau. 
of the late Francis Brace, esq. and niece of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Edward Brace, K.C.B. 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore.——At St. 
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Marylebone, the Rev. W. Headley, B.A. of 
Corpus Christi coll. Cambridge, to Lucy, 
fourth dau. of the late A. W. Morris, esq¢.— 
At St. Pancras, Thomas Innis, esq. of Fitzroy- 
Sq. youngest son of Charles Innis, esq. of 
Euston-sq. to Caroline, third dau. of the late 
William Horne, esq. of Streatham.——aAt Bar- 
ton Seagrave, Northamptonsh. William Smyth, 
esq. of Little Houghton, to Lucy-Charlotte, 
second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. R. B. Stop- 
ford, Rector of Barton Seagrave.——At Rid- 
lington, the Rev. John Gay Girdlestone, Rec- 
tor of Kelling-with-Salthouse, to Mary Reid, 
second dau. of the Rev. William Rees, late 
Head Master of Sir William Paston’s Free 
Grammar School at North Walsham, and Vicar 
of Horsey, Norfolk.——At Banstead, Richard 
Ward, esq. of Salhouse Hall, Norfolk, to Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward J. Foote, K.C.B.—At Southmolton, 
James Pearce, esq. to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Nicholas Gould, esq.——At Pershore, Wor- 
cestersh. mo Henry Stroud, R.N. to Mary- 
Ann, dau. of the late Edward Cruse, esq. 

22. At Milbrook, Southampton, Henry Ber- 
nard, esq. of Wells. Somerset, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of D. F. Haynes, esq. of Ashtead, Surrey. 
-——At Leeds, Charles, second son of the Rev. 
Dr. Reed, of London, to Margaret youngest 
dau. of Edward Baines, esq. of Leeds.——At 
Brunswick, Germany, David Watson, me of 
John-st. Berkeley-sq. to Victoire-Martha, dau. 
of the late Henry William Henry Cole, esq. of 
Brunswick. 

23. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Abraham 
Cann, esq. of Nottingham, to Isaline, dau. of 
T. S. Needham, esq. of Torrington-sq.—aAt 
Margate, the Baron Elphege Van Zuylen Van 
Nyevelt de Gaesbeke, of Bruges, to Ellen- 
Claiborne, eldest dau. of Thomas Higham, esq. 
of Charleston, South Carolina, and of Margate, 
Kent.——At Tamworth, Robert Hanbury, esq. 
of Bolehall, Warwickshire, to Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of T. B. Bamford, esq. of Wilme- 
cote Hall, same co.—At Norbury, the Rey. 
W. H. C. Lloyd, of Norbury, son of Bell Lloyd, 
esq. to Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Norman, of Moreton.——At Clapham, W. B. 
Hudson, esq. of the Haymarket, to Fanny- 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of Thomas Hatchard, 
esq. of Clapham, and of Piccadilly.——At Chis- 
wick, Henry Parsons Churton, esq. third son 
of the Rev. John Churton, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of William Churton, esq. of Sutton Court 
Lodge, Chiswick.——At St. Clement Danes, 
Thomas Keely, — of Woodthorpe, Notting- 
hamsh. to Elizabeth-Catherine Wyer, only dau. 
of —- Phillips, esq.——At Kensington, 
Robert Banks Penny, esq. of Woolwich, to 
Elizabeth-Sarah, dau. of John C. Bennett, esq. 
of Notting Hill, Kensington.——At Bolas 

agna, W. Hazledine Austin, esq. of the 
Manor House, Woore (grandson of the late W. 
Hazledine, esq. of Shrewsbury), to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late William Hombersley, 
esq. of Priors Lee House, Salop.——At Winter- 
ton, John Ferraby, esq. of Owmby Mount, to 
Miss Abigail Everatt, of Winterton, eldest 
dau. of the late John Everatt, esq. of Saxby. 

25. At Paris, Lieut. Hodgkinson, RN. to 
Jane, second dau. of Charles Wright, esq. late 
of Blackheath. At Southampton, George 
Wheeler, esq. to Julia, second dau. of the late 
Col. John Huskisson. 

26. At Whittingham, Northumberland, Ann, 
relict of the late Joseph Hughes, esq. of Glan- 
ton, and only dau. of William Cowley Hus- 
bandman, esq. formerly of Middleton Hall, to 
Thomas Hudson Cobler, esq. of Whittingham. 

27. At Alton Pancras, Clifford Gill, esq. of 
Weymouth, to Hannah-Emma, dau. of the late 
Simon Payne, esq. of Uphill House, Somerset, 
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28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury-sq. Charles 
Mercer, esq. of Ashford, Kent, to Anne-Martha, 
younger dau. of the late George Elwick Jem- 
mett, esq. of Ashford.—At St. George’s, 
 poccenggroy Thomas Haire, esq. M.D. of 
Lewes, to Mary-Ann, only child of the late 
William Franklin Hick, esq. of Lewes.——At 
Jersey, George Balston, esq. of Poole, Dorset, 
to Eleanor-Mary, dau. of the late Edmund 
Lockyer, esq. of Plymouth, M.D. 

29. At Walton, near Liverpool, Hudson Lut- 
wyche, esq. of Liverpool, to Charlotte-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Arthur Latham, esq. of Liverpool. 
——AtSouthampton, John, only son of John 
Lainson, esq. 0 Seo and late Alderman 
of London, to Catherine-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Alexander Nicoll, D.C.L. Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christchurch, 
Oxford.——At St. Giles’s, the Rev. O. P. Vin- 
cent, M.A. eldest son of J. P. Vincent, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Elizabeth-Hale, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Henry Budd, Rector 
of White Roothing, Essex, and grand-dau. of 
the late Gen. John Hale, of the Plantation, near 
Guisborough, Yorkshire. 

30. At Gulliford Chapel, Lympstone, J. H. B. 
Carslake, esq. of Bridgwater, solicitor, to Mary 
eldest dau. of Thomas Foster Barham, esq. of 
Penleonard Honse, near Exeter.——At Lang- 
port, the Rev. J. 8S. Coles, Rector of Shepton 

eauchamp, Somerset, eldest son of James 
Benjamin Coles, esq. of Parrock’s Lodge, to 
Eliza, dau. of Vincent Stuckey, esq. of the Hill 
House, Langport.——At Isleworth, Thomas 
Todd Walton, esq. of Clifton, to Margaret- 
Anne, dau. of Henry Farnell, esq. of Holland 
House, Isleworth.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, the Rey. Arthur Charles Tarbutt, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham coll. Oxford, to Georgiana, 
only dau. of the late David Lousada, esq. of 
Gower st. and niece of Emanuel! Lousada, esq. 
of Peak House, Sidmouth.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-sq. William Meybohm Rider Hag- 

ard, esq. of Bradenham Hall, Norfolk, and of 

incoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Ella, eldest 
dau, of Bazett Doveton, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Portman-sq. and late of the Bombay Civil 
Service.——At ee John Philip Mit- 
ford, esq. Capt. 18th Royal Irish, to Fanny, 
dau, of the late Charles Mitford, esq. of Pitts- 
hill.——lIn Grosvenor-st. Capt. Allix, Grenadier 
Guards, to Mary-Sophia, only child of the late 
C. H. Noel, esq. of Wellingore, Lincolnshire. 
—At Foxton Alverstoke, J. Bovill, esq. of 
Guernsey, to Stella, dau. of Samuel Bovill, 
esq. of Foxton Cottage, Gosport, Hants.—— 
At Ilfracombe, the Rev. Thomas Scott, A.M. 
only son of the late Thomas Scott, esq. of 
Rock House, Bath, to Louisa-Florence, eldest 
dau. of J. S. Down, esq. M.D.—At Maryle- 
bone, Edmund Elsden Goldsmid, esq. of Park- 
cresc. Regent’s Park, and Paris, to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edward Bryant Garey, 
esq. solicitor, of Southampton-buildings, and 
Powis-pl. Haverstock Hill. 

31. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles 
James Fox Bunbury, esq. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Edward Bunbury, of Barton 
Hall, Suffolk, bart. K.C.B. to Frances-Joanna, 
dau. of Leonard Horner, esq. of Bedford-pl. 
—In Paris, the Rev. Charles W. Leslie, in- 
cumbent of St. Leonard’s and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Sussex, to Emily, widow of the late 
Arthur French, esq. of Leslie House, Ballibay. 

June 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
by the Rev. Leeds Comyns Booth, M.A. the 
Rey. William Comyns Berkeley, eldest son of 
W. Berkeley, esq. of Park Villas, Notting Hill, 
and late of Coopersale Hall, Essex, to Har- 
riett-Elizabeth, third daughter of John Bowyer 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. of the Chancellor’s, Ham- 
mersmith. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear or BEssBoroucH. 

Feb. 3. At the seat of his youngest 
son Lord de Mauley, Canford House, 
Dorsetshire, aged 86, the Right Hon. 
Frederick Ponsonby, third Earl of Bess- 
borough (1789), Viscount Duncannon 
(1723), and Baron of Bessborough, co. 
Kilkenny (1721), and Baron Ponsonby 
of Sysonby, co. Leicester (1749), Vice- 
Admiral of Munster, and D.C.L. ; uncle 
to Earl Fitz- William. 

His lordship was born Jan. 24, 1758, 
the only son (his sisters being Catharine 
Duchess of St. Alban’s and Charlotte 
Countess Fitz William), of William the 
second Earl of Bessborough, by Lady 
Caroline Cavendish, eldest daughter of 
William third Duke of Devonshire. 

When Lord Duncannon, he was a 
member of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A. April 22, 1777, 
and D.C.L. April 30, 1779. After tra- 
velling abroad, he married, shortly after 
his return, in 1780, Lady Henrietta- 
Frances Spencer, sister to the late Earl 
Spencer and to Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

At the general election, in the same 
year, he was returned to Parliament for 
Knaresborough, for which he sat in three 
Parliaments, until his succession to the 
peerage. 

On the 30th March 1782, on the 
formation of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, he was appointed one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
but retired when the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham gave way to the Earl of Shel- 
burne on the 13th of July following. 
Again, when the Duke of Portland be- 
came prime minister, on the 8th of April 
1783, he was re-appointed to the board of 
Admiralty, but this ministry lasted little 
longer than the former, terminating in 
December of the same year. 

His lordship succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, March 11, 
1793. He was throughout life a con- 
sistent supporter of the Whig party. In 
1808 we find it stated of him, that ‘* he 
possesses a highly cultivated taste for 
the fine arts, of which he is a patron, 
and has himself sketched several sub- 
jects with the hand of a master.” 

His Lordship married Nov. 27, 1780, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of John first Earl Spencer, and 
by that lady, who died Nov. 11, 1821, 
he had issue three sons and one daugh- 


ter: 1. the Right Hon. John- William 
now Earl of Bessborough; 2. Major- 
General the Hon. Sir Frederick Caven- 
dish Ponsonby, K.C.B. who died in 
1837, leaving issue by Lady Emily Char- 
lotte Bathurst, second daughter of Henry 
third Earl Bathurst, three sons and three 
daughters; 3. Lady Caroline, married in 
1805 to the Hon. William Lamb, now 
Viscount Melbourne, and died in 1828, 
leaving issue an only surviving son, since 
deceased; and 4. the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Francis Spencer Lord de Mauley, 
who was advanced to that title in 1838; 
he married in 1814 Lady Barbara Ash- 
ley- Cooper, only child of Anthony fifth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and has issue the 
Hon. Charles Frederick Ashley- Cooper 
Ponsonby, M.P. for Poole, the Right 
Hon. Frances Lady Kinnaird, and one 
younger son. 

The present Earl of Bessborough is 
well known in public life as Lord Dun- 
cannon. He was created a Peer by that 
title in 1834, and is Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Kil- 
kenny. He married in 1805 Lady Maria 
Fane, third daughter of John tenth Earl 
of Westmoreland, and has issue John 
George Brabazon, now Viscount Dun.- 
cannon, M.P. for Derby and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the co. Carlow; the Right 
Hon. Augusta-Lavinia-Priscilla Coun- 
tess of Kerry, and many other children, 





M. Larritte. 

May 26. At Paris, in his ‘77th year, 
M. Jacques Laffitte, the eminent banker, 
Deputy for Rouen. 

M. Laffitte came to Paris in 1778, when 
the extent of his ambition was to finda 
situation in a banking-house, and to at- 
tain this object he called on M. Perre- 
gaux, the rich Swiss banker, to whom he 
had a letter of recommendation. This 
gentleman had just taken possession of 
the hotel of Mdlle. Gurmard, which had 
been put up to lottery by that lady. He 
was introduced into the bondoir of the 
danseuse, then become the cabinet of the 
fortunate banker, and, having modestly 
stated the object of his visit, was told 
that the establishment was full, and ad- 
vised to seek elsewhere. With a disap- 


pointed heart the young aspirant left the 
office, and while with a downcast look he 
traversed the courtyard he stooped to 
pick up a pin which lay in his path, and 
which he carefully stuck in the lappel of 
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his coat. Little did he think that this 
trivial action was to decide his future 
fate, but so it was. From the window 
of his cabinet M. Perregaux had observed 
the action of the young man. The Swiss 
banker was one of those keen observers 
who estimate the value of circumstances 
apparently trifling, and in this simple ac- 
tion he saw the revelation of a character; 
it was a guarantee of a love of order and 
economy, a certain pledge of all the 
qualities which should be possessed by 
a good financier. In the evening of the 
same day, M. Laffitte received the fol- 
lowing note from M. Perregaux:—‘‘ A 
place is made for you in my office, which 
you may take possession of to-morrow 
morning.”’ The anticipations of the 
banker were not deceived. The young 
Laffitte possessed every desirable quality, 
and even more than was at first expected. 
From simple clerk, he soon rose to be 
cashier, then partner, then head of the 
first banking-house in Paris, and after- 
wards, in rapid succession, a deputy and 
president of the Council of Ministers, 
the highest point to which a citizen can 
aspire. 

He was the oldest member of the 
national representatives of France, and 
was undoubtedly the most popular of all 
the public men in France. In his politi- 
cal career he was always a sincere and 
consistent friend to liberty, and he stood 
firm to the principles of the revolution 
which raised the Orleans dynasty to the 
throne, after many of the most active 
partizans of that event had deserted the 
cause. It was by the influence of M. 
Laffitte alone that Louis Philippe was 
called to the throne so suddenly vacated 
by the elder branch of the Bourbons, but 
from the course of events since the three 
days of July, and the utter abandonment 
by the Government of the principles 
which were supposed to have been es- 
tablished by the revolution, he lived long 
enough seriously to repent of the part he 
took in calling the Orleans family to the 
throne, and even publicly to avow his 
disappointment, and solemnly to ask 

ardon of God and of men for the part 
e had taken in that event. 

Before the revolution of 1830, the 
fortune of M. Laffitte was immense. It 
was estimated at upwards of forty mil- 
lions of frances, ‘Te disasters and failures 
which followed, and his involvements 
with the class of Paris shop-keepers, who 
were great sufferers by the revolution, 
reduced M. Laffitte so much, that he was 
obliged to a certain extent to suspend 
payments and to sell the whole of his 
large property. At that time so popular 
was he, that his splendid house in the 
Rue — (so called in honour of him) 
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was purchased for him by a national sub. 
scription, which amounted to no less 
than 1,400,000 frances. Ultimately, on 
the winding up of his affairs, he was 
found to have saved about seven millions, 
and at the present day it is said to be 
about ten or twelve millions. In 1836 
M. Laffitte founded the Joint-stock 
Bank which goes by his name, and of 
which he was the head and principal 
partner. 

Little did M. Perregaux think that the 
hand which would pick up a pin was that 
of a man generous to prodigality in 
doing good—a hand always open to suc- 
cour honourable misfortune. Never were 
riches placed in better hands—never did 
banker or prince make a more noble ase 
of them. 

He has left one daughter only, who is 
married to the Prince of Moskowa, the 
son of Marshal Ney, and who has several 
children, 

On the 30th May the body of M. Laf- 
fitte was interred at the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise. Early in the morning the Rue 
Laffitte was entirely occupied by troops. 
The first room on the ground-floor was 
made ;the chapelle ardente, where the 
body was placed, and where was seated a 
priest before a prie-Dieu. A single mu- 
nicipal guard was on duty by the side to 
direct these who arrived bow to pass on, 
each sprinkling the remains with holy 
water, All the spacious saloons on this 
floor were crowded with citizens of all 
classes, expressing their regret and con- 
dolence to the Prince de la Meskowa his 
son-in-law and M. Pierre Laflitte his 
brother, who were there to receive them. 
Nearly all the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies attended, with the President, 
Vice- Presidents, and Questors, and the 
grand deputation. The Peers were also 
very numerous. Marshal Soult was 
among the first arrivals, wearing the 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
MM. Cunnin-Gridaine and Lacave- 
Laplugne were the only other Ministers 
present. General Gourgaud, Aide-de- 
Camp to the King, and several officers of 
his Majesty, were there, and also M., de 
Montesquiou and M. de Chastellux, (he. 
valiers ot Honour to the Queen and Mme. 
Adelaide. Amongst the crowd which 
filled the drawing-rooms might be seen 
the most remarkable persons connected 
with politics, finance, literature, and 
commerce, M. Mignet, M. Rothschild, 
M. Mendizabal, &e. The press had sent 
there the principal editors of all the 
journals of the Opposition of the Left. 
It was about half past 12 when the coffin 
was placed on the funeral car. ‘The 
cortége then got into line, and proceeded 
towards the church of St. Roch, The 
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population of Paris formed a deep line at 
each side. All the houses had their 
windows filled with spectators, as well as 
their balconies, and, in many cases, their 
roofs, The utmost decorum and deep 
silence, which the crowd, however con- 
siderable, never attempted to disturb, 
prevailed throughout the passage of the 
procession, The body was conveyed in 
a very handsome car, drawn by four 
horses. On the coffin were placed the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour and the 
decoration of July. The cords of the 
pall were held by M. Sauzet, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies; M. 
Calmon, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
and MM. Odilon-Barrot, Arago, Béran- 
ger, and d’Argout, Governor of the Bank 
of France. At Saint-Roch a musical 
mass was celebrated by the archbishop of 
Paris, amidst the deepest silence. ‘The 
church was completely hung with black, 
with escutcheons bearing the letter Z on 
the hangings. In the centre of the church 
was placed a rich catafalque, on which the 
coffin was laid. It was half-past two 
when the procession began to leave the 
church. It proceeded by the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, the Rue Richelieu, and the 
Boulevards to Pére-Lachaise. It had 
been intended to return by the line chosen 
for going to the church, but this was 
afterwards changed. M. Odilon-Barrot, 
whom a recent loss in bis family pre- 
vented from going to the cemetery, where 
poignant emotions would most probably 
have affected his mind, having retired on 
leaving the church, as well as MM. 
Sauzet and d’Argout, they were replaced 
at the funeral car by MM. Thiers, 
Dupin, sen., and General Excelmans. 
The order of the procession was the fol- 
lowing :—a body of the horse municipal 
guard ; two squadrons of hussars and 
dragoons; a detachment of the 2nd and 
23rd infantry of the line ; detachments of 
various legions of the National Guard ; 
the Mayor of the Second Arrondissement 
of the city of Paris and his two deputies ; 
two battalions of the second legion; a 
picket of dragoons; the funeral car sur- 
rounded by a double line of soldiers be- 
longing to the infantry of the line and of 
grenadiers of the second legion ; the fa- 
mily of the deceased headed by Prince de 
la Moscowa and Pierre Laffitte, the 
leaders of the mourners; the Chamber 
of Deputies with the Vice-Presidents, 
the questors, and the huissiers ; the de- 
putations of the electors of Rouen ; the 
deputations of the schools; a great num- 
ber of national guards, citizens of every 
class, students, workmen,—the whole in 
such numbers, that it took more than half 
an hour for them to pass in front of any 
Gent. Mae, Vou, XXII. 


given point of the Boulevards ; five car- 
riages of the King and Royal family ; the 
carriage of the deceased ; twenty mourn- 
ing carriages ; two battalions of the se- 
cond legion commanded by the Colonel, 
M. Ganneron; two batteries of artillery ; 
a regiment of infantry; a squadron of 
hussars ; and lastly a squadron of horse 
municipal guards, which closed the pro- 
cession. The cortége arrived at five 
o’clock at the cemetery, and the body was 
then carried to the place prepared to re- 
ceive it, near the tombs of Manuel, Foy, 
and Benjamin Constant. When the 
body had been deposited in the vault, two 
vollies were fired over it by a detachment 
of the troops, after which funeral orations 
were pronounced. M. Pierre Laffitte, 
who was much affected, rendered homage 
to the virtues of his deceased brother. 
M. Arago made a speech full of dignity 
and feeling; M. Visinet, of Rouen, ex- 
pressed in the name of the electors of 
Rouen the regret felt at the loss of their 
representative; and M. Garnier-Pagés 
spoke at some length in honour of the 
deceased, both as a citizen and a politi- 
cian. He spoke in warm terms of the 
benevolence of the man, and the patriot- 
ism of the statesman. M. Philippe-Du- 
pin, at the request of the Prince de la 
Moskowa, said a few affecting words ; 
and lastly a young student made an ora- 
tion in the name of the deputation of the 
the schools. ‘The mourners then left the 
cemetery, and the crowd generally dis- 
persed in the greatest order. 





Sir WiLt1aM Jounstron, Bart. 

Jan. 13. Atthe Hague, in his 84th 
year, Sir William Johnston, the seventh 
Bart. of Hilton, N.B. (1626), and late of 
Burnham Grove, Bucks. 

He was son of the sixth Baronet, by 
his second wife the daughter of Capt. 
William Cleland, R.N. and succeeded 
his father in 1794. 

He was twice married: first, in 1784, 
to the daughter of John Bacon, esq. of 
Shrubland Hall, Suffolk ; and, secondly, 
to the only daughter of John Bacon, esq. 
of Friern House, Middlesex. 

His son, now Sir William Bacon 
Johnston, has succeeded to the title. 





ApMiraL Sir C. E, Nucent. 

Jan. 7. At the residence of George 
Bankes, esq. M.P., Studland, Dorsetshire, 
aged 85, Sir Charles Edmund Nugent, 
G.C.H. Admiral of the Fleet. 

Sir Charles was one of the reputed 
children of the Hon, Edmund Nugent, 
Lieut.-Col. Ist Foot Guards, only son of 
Robert Viscount Clare, afterwards Earl 

N 
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Nugent, by Anne, sister and heiress of 
the Right Hon, James Craggs. 

As a Lieutenant Sir Charles Nugent 
saw much service of a very distinguished 
character, as he served in the Bristol, 50, 
under Sir Peter Parker, on the coast of 
America, in the first American war of 
independence, and was engaged in the ex- 
pedition against Charlestown, in the reduc- 
tion of New York and of Rhode Island. 
He obtained post rank in 1779; and he 
subsequently commanded the Pomona, at 
the capture of the fortress of Omoa, and 
the register ships in 1780. He also com- 
manded the Veteran, and in that ship as- 
sisted at the reduction of the French West 
India Islands, in 1793. His flag promo- 
tion as Rear- Admiral took place on the 
20th Feb. 1797, and he served in the 
Cesar, 80, in the Channel fleet; he was 
made a Vice-Admiral on the Ist Jan. 
1801, and attained to the rank of full 
Admiral on the 28th April, 1808. He 
became Admiral of the Fleet on the 24th 
April, 1833, and was nominated a G.C.H. 
on the 12th March, 1834. It is a remark- 
able coincidence, and the fact is of itself 
singular in the annals of the united ser. 
vices, that while Sir C. Nugent was the 
senior Admiral of the Navy, his brother, 
Sir George Nugent, Bart. G.C.B., who 
survives and is his senior, is the oldest 
General Officer in the army. 

Not many years before his death Sir 
Charles was an inmate of the Charing- 
cross Hospital, from having accidentally 
broken his leg by slipping off the kerb- 
stone near the Nelson Monument, from 
which accident he perfectly recovered. 





Vice-Apm., Sir JAHLEEL Brenton. 

April 21. At Leamington, aged 73, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 
K.C.B. and G.C. St. F. and M. 

He was born August 22, 1770, the son 
of Rear- Admiral Jahleel Brenton, (second 
son of Jahleel Brenton, of Rhode Island, 
North America,) by Henrietta, daughter 
of Joseph Cowley, esq. of Wolver- 
hampton. 

He received his education at the mari- 
time school at Chelsea, and previously to 
obtaining the rank of Lieutenant in 1790 
had served as a Lieutenant in the Swedish 
navy, and borne a part in a desperate 
battle between the Russians and Swedes 
in the gulf of Wibourg. 

He served as Lieutenant on board the 
Barfleur in Lord Bridport’s action off 
Cape St. Vincent in 1797; was made a 
Commander on the 3rd of July, 1799, and 
in command of the Speedy, 14 gun brig, 
in that year fought several actions in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar ; three of the enemy’s 
vessels he captured during this command 


near Cape de Gatt under a heavy fire of 
musketry from the surrounding hills. In 
the following October he destroyed four 
of the enemy’s vessels in a heavy surf, at 
the time exposed to the guns of a fortifi- 
cation and musketry from the beach, and 
in the next month of November he dis- 
played consummate skill and gallantry in 
beating off two Spanish schooners, and 
ten other armed vessels ; by these services 
he won his post rank dated the 25th of 
April, 1800. He was then selected by 
Sir James (afterwards Lord) de Saumarez 
as his Flag-Captain, and in command of 
the Cesar distinguished himself in the 
severe action off Algesiras of the 6th of 
July 1801. Subsequently, in command 
of the Minerva, when that frigate ran 
aground ina fog, and was lost near Cher- 
bourg, he defended her during a heavy 
fire of several hours, for which unsur- 
passable gallantry he received the highest 
praise when acquitted at a court-martial 
for the loss of his ship. In 1807, when 
in command of the Spartan frigate, Sir 
Jahleel assisted in driving the French 
garrison out of Pezaro, and destroying the 
castle ; in the following month he assisted 
in blowing up the castle of Cesaratico, 
destroying a neighbouring battery, and 
compelling the island of Sussin to sur- 
render; also at the reduction of Zante and 
Cephalonia, and particularly distinguished 
himself at the capture of Cerigo, where 
he was first in command. ‘These and 
many other important services did this 
gallant officer render in the Adriatic. In 
the same ship, in 1810, in concert with 
the Success, he defeated a French squad- 
ron in the Bay of Naples, when he was 
severely wounded. 

Sir Jahleel Brenton was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Dec. 24, 1812, 
and he was nominated K.C.B. at the 
enlargement of that order Jan. 2, 1815. 
The King of the Two Sicilies also con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cross of the 
order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit. 
He received a sword, value 100 guineas, 
from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. On 
the 8th Feb. 1811, he had a pension con- 
ferred on him of 300/. per annum for the 
wounds he had received, and subsequently 
he received another pension of 3002. per 
annum for good service. 

In Jan. 1814, he was appointed to 
superintend the naval arsenal at Port 
Mahon; in June following, to command 
the Dorset yacht ; and, in the autumn of 


‘the same year, to be Resident Commis- 


sioner at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
establishment at the latter place being re- 
duced, he returned thence in the Vigo, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Lambert, 
and arrived at Portsmouth, Jan. 1, 1822, 
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He subsequently commanded the Royal 
Charlotte yacht. He was made a Rear- 
Admiral July 22, 1830, and Vice- Admiral 
July 1, 1840. 

Sir Jahleel Brenton was twice married. 
He married first, April 19, 1802, Isabella, 
daughter of Anthony Stewart, esq. of 
Maryland—she died at the Cape of Good 
Hope, July 29, 1817 ; and secondly, Oct. 
9, 1822, his cousin Harriett, youngest 
daughter of the late James Brenton, esq. 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, By the first 
lady he had issue two sons and one 
daughter: 1. John-Jervis, who died at 
Winchester school in 1817, aged 14; 
2. Frances-Isabella, married in 1831 to 
her cousin Edward Brenton Stewart, esq. ; 
and 3. Sir Lancelot Charles Lee Bren- 
ton, who has succeeded to the baronetcy. 
By his second marriage Sir Jableel has 
left a daughter, Harriet-Mary, born in 
1824, 

The present Baronet was born in 1807, 
and married, in 1839, a daughter of the 
late Major-General Chester. 

[A more ample memoir of the services 
of Sir Jahleel Brenton will be found 
in the second volume of Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography.] 





Lreut.-Gen, Sin T. W. Srupss. 

April 27. At Lisbon, Lieut.- General 
Sir Thomas Witham Stubbs, of the Por- 
tuguese army, Vicondé de Villa Nova 
de Gaio, K.T.S. and C.B. 

This distinguished officer was originall 
in the British 50th regiment, which, with 
two others, was sent to Lisbon in 1797. 
Here Lieut. Stubbs became attached to 
a young Portuguese lady of many per- 
sonal attractions, to whom he was subse- 
quently married. On the circumstances 
becoming known to the late Queen of 
Portugal, she offered him a company in 
her service, which he accepted; and, 
having repaired to England to dispose of 
his commission, returned to Lisbon to 
fulfil his double engagement. When our 
troops entered that capital in 1808, they 
found the subject of this memoir a Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel in the Portuguese army; 
on the reorganisation of this force by 
General Beresford, he was appointed to 
the command of a regiment, in which he 
served until 1818, when he became Bri- 
gadier, and continued his services through- 
out all the campaigns until the close of 
the operations in France, in 1814, when 
he became Major-General. After the 
peace Sir Thomas Stubbs was appointed 
to command the military division in the 
Alemtejo. On the accession of Don 
Miguel to the throne, Sir Thomas Stubbs 
quitted Portugal, and returned to England 
during the reign of that prince, who con.« 


fiscated part of his property in his ab. 
sence. When Sir Thomas returned to 
Portugal, Don Pedro made him Governor 
of Oporto. Subsequently to this, about 
1824, he became Lieut.- General, and held 
several high situations at the Portuguese 
head-quarters, where his opinions and ad- 
vice were always respected and well-re- 
ceived. There he remained until his 
death, carrying with him the regrets of all 
the British and Portuguese who enjoyed 
the benefit of his acquaintance. 





Lirut.-GENERAL LoveDay. 

Dec. 20. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Lieut.-General Lambert Loveday, the 
senior officer of the Bengal army. 

He was the second son of Richard 
Loveday, esq. an apothecary, at Ham- 
mersmith, in Middlesex, to whose me- 
mory he erected a tablet in Hammersmith 
church, with a Latin inscription, which 
will be seen in Faulkner’s History of that 
parish, p. 135. By this inscription it 
appears that his father was for nearly 40 
years in practice at Hammersmith, and 
died Dec. 10, 1812, aged 81. His mother 
Maria, of the Bainbridge family in the 
county of Leicester, died May 19, 1801, 
aged 63. / : 

He received his first appointment in 
the East India Company’s service in 1778 ; 
became Colonel of the 32d regiment of 
Bengal infantry in Nov. 1817; attained 
the rank of Major-General in 1819; and 
of Lieut.-General in 1837. 

He married Miss D’ Esterre, sister to 
Mr. Norcott D’Esterre, who was killed 
by Mr. Daniel O’Connell in a duel near 
Dublin in 1815; by whom he had two 
sons, Lieut. Byam M. Loveday, of the 
15th Bombay N.1., killed in India, having 
married, May 12, 1842, Alicia-Cassan, 
eldest daughter of Major-Gen. Simpson ; 
and the Rev. Henry A. Loveday, a Chaplain 
in India, married Aug. 3, 1840, to Eliza- 
Louisa, daughter of William Mulls, esq. and 
Lady Pilkington, of the Grove, Dedham, 
Essex; and four daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Mary, who is deceased, married 
Edward Hawkins, esq. (since remarried 
to Alicia, daughter of Henry Lumsden, 
esq.); the second, Eliza, was the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Herring, of the 37th Bombay 
N. Inf. killed at Hyder Keel, Sept. 6, 
1839; the third, Jesse, is married to Capt. 
Spottiswoode; and the fourth, Julia- 
Charlotte, married July 20, 1842, at 
Meerut, in India, to C. Madden, esq. 
civil surgeon. 





Masor-Gen. W. H. Beckwith. 
March 17. In Chester, aged 78, Major- 
General William Henry Beckwith. 
He entered the army Jan. 19, 1778, as 
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Ensign in the 28th Foot. He served in 
that rank upwards of eighteen months in 
the West Indies, and obtained his Lieu- 
tenancy Jan. 28, 1782. He returned to 
England at the peace, and in 1793 went 
to the West Indies as Aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. Prescott. He served at the 
capture of the West India Islands by Sir 
Charles Grey, and May 31, 1794, received 
a company inthe 56th. He was present at 
the siege of Fort Matilda, and at the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe; after which he re- 
turned home. In 1798, he joined his re- 
giment at St. Domingo, and he returned 
to England upon the evacuation of that 
island. 

He served the campaign of 1799, in 
Holland, as Major of Brigade, and on his 
return was appointed Major in the 52nd, 
June 26, 1799. He accompanied his re- 
giment to the coast of Spain, and to the 
Mediterranean; but it was not permitted 
to serve in Egypt, being formed of li- 
mited service men. On his return to 
England, he was appointed, Sept. 17th, 
1803, Lieut.-Colonel to the Ist Battalion 
of Reserve. He was subsequently placed 
on the half-pay of the 27th Foot, and ap- 
pointed an Assistant Adjutant-general 
in Ireland, The Ist Jan. 1812 he re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel ; and that of 
Major-General, June 4th 1814. He had 
been a retired officer for many years. 





Masor-Gen. Sin O. Carey. 

March13. In London, aged 58, Major- 
General Sir Octavius Carey, K.C.H. 
commanding the Cork district. 

He was present at the siege of Scylla 
in 1809, and served with distinction on 
the eastern coast of Spain, from Feb. 
1812 to the close of the war in 18]4, 
When a Major, he was selected for the 
command of the Free Corps of Cala- 
brese, which, under his able superintend- 
ence, soon attained efticiency and skill as 
light troops. His rigid enforcement of 
justice from the officers, chiefly Italians, 
to the men, gained him the devoted at- 
tachment of the latter, as was evinced by 
their readiness to follow and stand by him 
in the execution of any enterprise, how- 
ever perilous. 

Major Carey was at the taking of Alcoy, 
the action at Briar, battle of Castilla, 
siege of Tarragona, action at Ordal, 
blockade of Tarragona, and also of Bar- 
celona, At Briar and Castilla he and his 
corps achieved great credit by their dex- 
terity and courage ; but it was at the Col 
de Ordal that the ability of the com- 
mander and the gallantry of his men were 
most eminently conspicuous, ‘The light 
division of the English army, to which 
the Culabrese were attached, being posted 
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at Col de Ordal, was furiously attacked at 
midnight, on the 13th Sept. 1813, by two 
French columns of 10,000 men, and, after 
a sanguinary conflict of two huurs, was 
compelled, from want of support, to retire 
with heavy loss in officers and men. 
Major Carey, having been posted by the 
Commander of the Forces himself con- 
siderably to the left of the position, was 
completely separated from the main body 
of the army, and must have been captured 
but for the promptitude, skill, and daring 
with which he boldly cut his way through 
the rear of the French column, though 
with heavy loss, thereby opening his road 
to Villa Nova, where he pressed some 
vessels, embarked his weakened corps, 
and rejoined the army at Tarragona, to 
the inexpressible surprise and satisfaction 
of the Commander of the Forces, Lord 
William Bentinck, who had given them 
up as lost, and who was proportionably 
warm in his praise of Major Carey and 
his brilliant feat. 

When in command of the 57th regiment, 
Lieut.-Colonel Carey arrived with the 
regiment off Chatham, from Ireland, on a 
day when the Duke of York was review- 
ing the garrison, and received orders for 
its immediate debarkation and presence 
on the reviewing ground. Athough quite 
unconscious of what was going on, the 
regiment appeared before the Commander- 
in.chief in as clean a state, and in as fine 
order, as any corps in the field, and 
elicited from His Royal Highness the re- 
peated expression of his admiration and 
thanks. 

Sir Octavius Carey was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath in 1815, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood Aug. 4, 
1830, and was appointed a Knight Com- 
mander of the Hanoverian Order in 1835. 
The following are the dates of his re- 
espective commissions: Ensign, March, 
1801; Lieutenant, 5th June, 1801; Cap- 
tain, 27th Aug. 1804; Major, 2nd Nov. 
1809; Lieut.-Col. 30th Sept. 1811; 
Colonel, 27th May, 1825; and Major- 
General, 10th Jan. 1837. 

Sir Octavius Carey married, in 1818, a 
daughter of R. P. Le Marchant, esq. of 
Guernsey, whom he has left his widow 
with thirteen children. 

In private life he was deservedly held in 
great esteem, as he professionally enjoyed 
the character of a brave, zealous, and 
able soldier, 





Masor-Gen. F, J. T. Jounstone, C.B. 
Jan. 5. Aged 67, Major-Gen. Francis 


. James Thomas Johnstone, C.B. 


He was born August 26, 1776, the 
younger son of Samuel Johnstone, esq. of 
the E, I. civil service, by the Hon, Hester 
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Napier, third daughter of Francis fifth 
Lord Napier, and was only brother of the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnstone, of 
Carnsalloch, Dumfriesshire, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. 

He entered the Bengal army in 1795. 
His regiment was the 3d Light Cavalry. 
He attained the rank of Colonel June 5, 
1829, and was appointed Brigadier-Ge 
neral in Oude, Feb. 11, 1835. 





Lr.-CoLt. W. G. Wire. 

March 3. At Newtown Cottage, 
Swanage, Dorsetshire, aged 66, Lieut.- 
Colonel William Grove White, C.B. 

He entered the service in April, 1795, 
and was appointed Ensign, by purchase, 
in a corps then raising by the Hon. 
Colonel Ward, and in August was re- 
moved to the 48th Regiment, in which 
he was shortly afterwards promoted to a 
Lieutenancy. In November of the same 
year, he sailed for the West Indies, with 
the expedition under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and Adm. Sir Hugh Christian. 
He was at the capture of St. Lucia, and 
suffered severely from the fatigues of 
service and the noxious influence of the 
climate, until the year 1797, when, the 
regiment being reduced to a skeleton, he 
returned with it to England. 

On the 48th being recruited in 1798, 
he accompanied it to Gibraltar, and sub- 
sequently in the expedition up the Medi- 
terranean, where he assisted at the taking 
of Malta, and in 1802 was sent to 
England with the limited-service men of 
his corps, preparatory to their discharge. 
A few months after the regiment followed, 
and, receiving reinforcements from the 
army of reserve, was formed into two 
battalions, to the second of which this 
officer was appointed paymaster ; but he 
relinquished that office on his promotion 
to a company in 1804, and in 1805 joined 
the Ist Battalion, under orders for 
Gibraltar, where he continued until 1809, 
and for the last thirteen months acted as 
Town- Major of that garrison, and psrt of 
the time previously as Aide-de-Camp to 
Lieut.-General Drummond, then in com- 
mand. During the above interval, this 
oflicer, in conjunction with the then Capt. 
Hailey of the 10th Foot, raised under the 
sanction of Lieut.-Gen. Drummond 500 
men and upwards, who were transferred 
to the regiment of Meuron by order of 
the Duke of York. 

In 1809 he joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington, with which he 
actively served during the transactions in 
the Peninsula, except at short periods, 
when severe illness obliged him to repair 
to England for the benefit of his bealth. 
He was promoted to his majority in 1809, 


He commanded the 48th Regiment in the 
battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees, in 
the latter of which his horse was shot 
under him, and he himself was wounded 
in the leg and dangerously in the ribs, 
from the effects of which together with a 
former wound in the head he suffered at 
times both mentally and bodily. He 
was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel on the 26th of August, 1813. 
He returned from the South of France in 
1814, with the 48th Regiment. In 1817 
he was appointed to the command of the 
consvlidated depots at Canterbury, In 
Dee. 1823, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 94th Regiment, which he 
accompanied from Scotland to Gibraltar, 
He sold out in 1826, retaining bis rank, 





WapuHAm WynpnaM, Esa. M.P. 

Oct. 23. At the College, Salisbury, 
aged 70, Wadham Wyndham, esq. for 
many years one of the representatives of 
that city in Parliament. 

Mr. Wyndbam was born Oct. 16, 1773, 
and was the eldest surviving son and heir 
of Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, esq. 
M.P. for Wiltshire from 1796 to 1812, 
(author of Tours in Wales and the Isle of 
Wight, and translator of the Domesday 
Book for Wiltshire,*) by Curoliue, 
daughter and heiress of the Rev. Ricbard 
Hearst, Canon Residentiary of Sarum, 

Mr. Wyndham was first a candidate for 
the representation of Salisbury in Par- 
liament in 1813, when he was defeated by 
George Purefoy Jervoise, esq. who polled 
28 votes, and Mr. Wyndham 21. He was 
elected without opposition in 1818, 1820, 
and 1826, and 1830. On the agitation of 
the Reform Blil he was opposed in 1831 
by Mr. Brodie, and the result of a poll 
was 
Hon. D. P. Bouverie...c..ecccessee Sl 
Wadham Wyndham, esq. .e...es.06 27 
Wa. Died Brodie, €00. siccccccscese TF 


After the passing of that measure he 
was again returned, Mr, Brodie being 
elected at the expense of his Whig, and 
not his Tory, competitor. The election 
terminated as follows : 

Wm. Bird Brodie, esq. ....0++..++ 392 
Wadham Wyndham, esq........... 268 
Hon. D. P. Bouverie..........+. 265 


However, Mr. Wyndham was un- 
seated on a petition. 

In 1835 and 1837 Mr. Brodie and Mr. 
Wyndham were returned without a con- 
test; but at the last general election in 





* See a Memoir of Mr. H. P. Wynd- 
ham in Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, His- 
tory of Salisbury, p. 648, 
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1841 they had a competitor, but who was 
outvoted—as follows : 


Wadham Wyndham, esq........... 366 
Wm. Bird Brodie, esq. .......... 293 
Hon. John Ashbley........+0+0000 234 


Mr. Wyndham was for many years an 
officer in the Wiltshire Militia, and was 
Major of the regiment when he retired 
from it. He was held in the highest 
esteem by a large circle of friends, for the 
strict integrity of his conduct, his popular 
manners, and the extreme benevolence of 
his disposition. 

Mr. Wyndham married March 1, 1821, 
Anne-Eliza, second daughter of Lieut.- 
General Sir John Slade, Bart. who 
survives him, without issue. His sister, 
Caroline- Frances, and her husband John 
Campbell, esq. have assumed the name of 
Wyndham after Campbell, by royal licence, 
dated April 3, 1844, in compliance with 
the wills of Henry Penruddocke Wynd- 
ham and Wadham Wyndham, esquires, 





Joun Tomes, Esa. 

Jan. 31. At Warwick, aged 83, John 
Tomes, esq. late M.P. for that borough. 

Mr. Tomes was an active persevering 
man, and universally esteemed, even by 
those bearing different political opinions. 
About the year 1793, when Mr. Knight, 
of Barrels, opposed Mr. Villiers for the 
representation of the borough of Warwick, 
Mr. Tomes (who then lived in Church- 
street) was engaged on behalf of the 
former as his attorney. Mr. Knight, 
however, was unsuccessful, the Castle, 
or Orange, interest being then too pow- 
erful. Soon afterwards, on the death of 
Mr. John Parry, the Coroner, he suc- 
ceeded to that appointment, which he 
held many years. He then purchased 
Mr. Parry’s house in Jewry-street, pulled 
it down, and on the site built a splendid 
mansion, and adjoining it a large hotel, 
called the Black Swan. In course of 
time he felt it necessary to take a partner, 
and the firm then became ‘‘ Tomes and 
Heydon.” He was also a banker—the 
firm being ‘‘ ‘Tomes and Russell.” He 
was of great benefit to the rising town of 
Leamington, and patronized the sports 
of the turf by occasionally entering horses 
to run at Warwick races. 

He was first elected to Parliament 
for Warwick, on a yacancy in Feb. 
1826, on the Whig interest, having polled 
186 in competition with the Hon, G. 
Winn, who polled only 14. He was re- 
elected in 1830, and again after a contest 
in 1831, which terminated as follows : 


John Tomes, esq.. . . . . 698 
E. B. King, esq. . . » 3 «© 523 
Hon, Sir C. J. Greville , . . 505 


The ‘* Castle” influence was thus de- 
feated by the rejection of its former no- 
minee Sir Charles Greville; but in the 
following year it resumed its supremacy, 
to the exclusion of the ‘‘ Reformer” Mr, 
Tomes, the poll being, for 


Hon. Sir C. J. Greville . . . 701 
E. B. King, esq. . . . . . 553 
John Tomes,esq.. . . . » 463 


ho Tomes had since retired into private 
ife. 

On the 6th Feb. his body was conveyed 
to its place of interment, in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard. Several gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood expressed a desire to evince 
their respect for the memory of the ve- 
nerable departed, by following his remains 
to the grave; but their offers were de- 
clined, and the funeral was strictly pri- 
vate. A hearse and one mourning coach 
formed the whole of the procession. The 
mourners were W. Collins, esq. M.P. for 
Warwick (son-in-law of the deceased), H. 
T. Chamberlayne, esq. (who married a 
niece of the deceased), Mr.Thomas Collins, 
and Mr, Edmund Tomes (grandsons of 
the deceased) ; and the pall-bearers were 
Charles Lamb. esq. Theophilus Taylor, 
esq. Thomas Heath, esq. and W. Hand- 
ley, esq.—all of whom were for years the 
devoted friends of the deceased. The ser- 
vice was attended by many of the old and 
respectable inhabitants of the town, who 
had witnessed the long and useful course 
of their late fellow-townsman ; and there 
were present also many of the poorer re- 
sidents, who gratefully remembered his 
kindness and condescension of manners, 
and his willing and strenuous endeavours 
to render services to others. “In Mr, 
Tomes of Warwick, Dr. Parr,’’ says one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ always admired the 
vigorous understanding and useful activity 
by which he is distinguished in private 
life: and he applauded the consistency 
and integrity of his public conduct ; guided, 
as it has ever been, by large and enlight- 
ened views on all great questions con- 
nected with the wise policy, the just rights 
and liberties, and the true prosperity and 
glory of his country. This gentleman 
has lately been raised, by the almost 
unanimous suffrage of his fellow-towns- 
men, to the honour of being one of their 
representatives in Parliament, ‘Thus they 
have borne to him a high testimony of 
their respect for his public and private 
character, and of their gratitude for his 
exertions, so constantly directed to the 
local improvements, to the political free. 
dom, and the general welfare of their 
town,” 
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Isaac Newton WicneEy, Esa. 

Feb. 8. In Porchester-place, Hyde 
Park, aged 49, after years of ill health 
and months of severe suffering, Isaac 
Newton Wigney, esq. for several years 
M.P. for Brighton. 

Mr. Wigney was for many years a 
banker at Brighton, of high credit and 
estimation, even among those from whom 
he differed in polities. . 

He first contested the representation 
of the borough, on the ultra-Liberal in- 
terest, in 1832, and was returned after a 
poll which terminated as follows :— 


I. Newton Wigney, esq. 826 
George Faithful, esq. . 720 
G. R. Pechell, R.N. 609 
Win. Crawford . . . 321 


Sir A.J. Dalrymple . 32 


In 1835 he was not so high on the poll, 
but again returned— 


Capt. Pechell, R.N.. . 961 
J. Newton Wigney, esq. 523 
Sir A. J. Dalrymple . . 483 
George Faithful, esq. . 467 


In 1837 he was defeated by Sir A. J. 
Dalrymple the Conservative candidate— 


Capt. Pechell, R.N. . 1083 
Sir A. J. Dalrymple 819 
I. Newton Wigney, esq. 801 
George Faithful, esq. . 183 


But in 1841 he recovered his seat, the 
poll being— 


Capt. Pechell, R.N. . 1443 
I. Newton Wigney, esq. 1235 
Sir A. J. Dalrymple . 872 


Charles Brooker, esq. . 19 


The sudden failure of Messrs. Wig- 
ney’s bank, in 1842, rendered Mr. Wig- 
ney’s retirement from Parliament neces- 
sary. He married, about 1821, a daughter 
of John Walter, esq. of Bear Wood, 
Berkshire, M.P. for that county, and has 
left a numerous family. 


Tuomas Bowes, Ese. 


March 13. At Durham, Thomas 
Bowes, esq. of Bradley hall in that county, 
the last male representative in name and 
descent of the head line of the ancient 
family of Bowes of Streatlam. 

‘«¢ Of the family of Bowes,’’ says Mr. 
Surtees, (History of Durham, vol. IV. 
p. 10],) ‘¢an account, said to be taken 
from the Chartulary of St. Mary’s Abbey 
at York, states the first ancestor to be a 
cousin of an Earl of Richmond, Alan the 
Black, who appointed him captain of the 
Tower of Bowes, and leader of five hun- 
dred archers. The heralds, however, be- 
gin the genealogy with Sir Adam Bowes, 
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a successful lawyer and Chief Justice in 
Eyre, who married the heiress of ‘Trayne 
of Streatlam towards 1310, and was the 
ancestor of a line of knightly rank, who 
intermarried with the first nobility of the 
north, Graystock, Fitzhugh, Coniers, 
Eure, and Clifford, and, what is more 
singular, were distinguished by civil or 
military talent in every successive gene- 
ration. Sir George Bowes,’’ the head 
of the house in his day, was, continues 
Mr. Surtees, ‘‘ early trained to the pro- 
fession of arms, and engaged like most of 
his ancestors in the service of the Border.” 
His first wife was Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir William Mallory, of Studley Royal, 
in Yorkshire, from which match the late 
Mr. Bowes was lineally descended ; and 
his second wife was a daughter of Sir 
John Talbot, of Grafton, by whom he 
gained a close alliance with the powerful 
house of Shrewsbury. He was, during a 
long and active life, one of the most faith- 
ful as well as powerful supporters of Eli. 
zabeth and of the Protestant interest in 
the North, and, when the rash rebellion of 
the earls of Northumberland and West- 
morland broke out, his prompt and vigo- 
rous conduct gave the first important 
check to the insurgents. Surrounded on 
every side by the immediate retainers of 
the rebel earls, and in the midst of a 
country either openly engaged in the 
rising, or more than wavering in their 
allegiance to the Queen, he threw him- 
self into the Earl of Westmoreland’s for- 
tress of Barnard Castle, and maintained a 
siege against the whole power of the in- 
surgents for eleven days, until the ad. 
vance of the earls of Sussex and War- 
wick with the rvyal forces sealed the fate 
of the rebellion.” Sir George Bowes 
was rewarded by the Queen with a grant 
of divers estates which had belonged to 
the rebel earls or their adherents, among 
which was Bradley Hall, which duly de- 
scended to the late Mr. Bowes: and, in 
addition to the estate of Bradley, there 
also descended to Mr. Bowes, as we have 
been informed, a presumptive right to the 
peerage of Bray, the son of the Sir George 
owes above-mentioned, from whom he 
was descended, having, as it was believed, 
married the eldest daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward, the next heir male of John Lord 
Bray, who died in 1621. A few years 
ago, when the question of this peerage 
was brought before the House of Lords, 
in consequence of a petition from Mrs, 
Otway Cave, who was descended from 
another daughter of Sir Edward Bray, 
Mr. Bowes, having taken his advanced 
age and other circumstances into consi- 
deration, declined to prosecute his claim, 
and the title was, in consequence, revived 
in favour of the lady above-mentioned, 
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Mr. Bowes was born in 1758, but a 
complaint in his eyes, under which he la- 
boured for the first twenty years of his 
life, and which frequently during that pe- 
riod confined him for weeks together to 
a dark room, prevented him from making 
much progress with his education in the 
days of his youth. He was gifted, how- 
ever, with good natural talents, which he 
afterwards cultivated, and one result of 
this cultivation was an undeviating at- 
tachment to our constitution in Church 
and State. He appears to have settled 
in Durham about the year 1780, after he 
had lost his father and mother, and from 
that time he became intimately ac. 
quainted with the principal families of the 
county, of all shades of politics, and was 
always a welcome guest in their houses. 
Mr. Bowes was the last survivor of three 
gentlemen who, in consequence, as it has 
been said, of a wager, made a tour through 
Sweden, Swedish Lapland, Finland, and 
Denmark, in the year 1786. His fellow 
travellers were Sir H. G. Liddell, Bart. 
the father of the present Lord Ravens- 
worth, and Mr. Consett. <A very inte- 
resting account of this tour was published 
by Mr. Consett, in 1789, in quarto, with 
engravings on copper by Bewick: we are 
not aware that that eminent artist has 
left behind him any other engravings on 
copper, and it may be remarked that in 
the frontispiece to the book, inscribed 
‘¢ Viewing the midnight sun at’‘Tornao, in 
Lapland,” the figure standing at the foot 
of the ladder, pointing to the sun half bid 
by the horizon, is said to represent Mr. 
Bowes. This book, which possesses 
considerable merit, has become scarce. 
‘he party left Ravensworth Castle on 
the 24th of May, 1780, when Mr. Bowes 
was in his 28th year, and returned to 
England on the 17th of August foliow- 
ing. A list of subscribers is prefixed to 
Mr. Consett’s narrative of their travels ; 
and we believe we are correct in stating 
that in that list the only person now alive 
is R. J. Lambton, esq. 

Mr. Bowes’s remains were buried in a 
vault in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, 
in the South Bailey, Durham, near the 
grave of bis grandfather, ‘i homas Bowes, 
of Bradley Hall, esq. who died in 1752. 
His pall was supported by the present 
and late High Sheriffs of the county, 
H. T. M. Witham ‘and Edward Ship. 
perdson, esqrs., the Hon, Captain Lid- 
dell, and other gentlemen attached to him 
by long acquaintance and friendship, 
Having, before bis death, presented to 
that chureh a handsome armorial window 
of stained glass, executed by Mr. Wailes, 
of Neweastle, a suitable inscription has 
since his death been inscribed in the 
glass, containing the name of the donor, 
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and the day and year of his death, to 
serve as his monument. The inscription 
is as follows : 


THOMAS BOWES DE BRADLEY HALL 
ARMIGER, QUI HANC FENESTRAM FIERI 
FECIT, OBIT XIII MARTII ANNO DOMINI 
MDCCCXLIV. ET IN CCEMITERIO HUJUS 
ECCLESIL2 JACET SEPULTUS. 





Joun Herman Menivate, Ese. F.S.A. 


April 25. At his house, 18, Bedford 
Square, in his 65th year, John Herman 
Merivale, Esq. Commissioner of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, F.S.A. 

Mr. Merivale was born at his father’s 
residence in Exeter, the 5th of August 
1779. His grandfather, the Rev. Samuel 
Merivale, was a minister of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and tutor in the 
theological academy in that city. He was 
well known and highly respected for his 
character and attainments among the 
Dissenters in the west of England. His 
only son, John Merivale, inherited from 
him the estate of Annery, near Bideford, 
and other property in the North of Devon. 
He married Anne, daughter of Mr, 
Katenkamp, of a mercantile house at 
Bremen, who came over to England and 
settled in business at Exeter in the mid- 
dle of the last century, 

John Herman Merivale received his 
early education from Mr. Burrington, the 
Vicar of Chudleigh. He went in his 
18th year to St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with several of those who 
became afterwards among the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the bar. The 
theological views in which he had been 
brought up prevented his offering him- 
self for a degree at the university, but he 
completed the usual career of academical 
study, and proceeded from thence to 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a 
member of the Chancery bar. The 
knowledge that the honours and emolu- 
ments of the University were closed against 
him as a Dissenter discouraged him from 
paying very close attention to the principal 
objects of study there, or rather it 
furnished him with an excuse for turning 
to other pursuits more congenial to his 
taste, and he became a desultory but 
very extensive reader of modern history 
and modern literature in various languages, 
A poetic temperament and great facility 
in composition, both in verse and prose, 
induced him to give a large part of his 
time during the earlier years of his pro- 
fessional career to the cultivation of 
literature. He was a copious contributor 
to the Critical Review, the Literary 
Gazette, and other periodicals; as at a 
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later period to the Quarterly, the Foreign 
Quarterly, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
His principal poetical works were his 
contributions to Mr. Bland’s Transla- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, his 
Orlando in Roncesvalles, &c. of which, 
with various other pieces, original and 
translated, of which his translations from 
Dante may be particularly mentioned, he 
published a collected edition in later life. 
At one period he was not less engrossed 
in a pursuit of a very different kind, be- 
ing busily engaged during his spare hours 
for several years in collecting materials 
for a history of his native county of 
Devonshire. But the subject soon began 
to assume such vast proportions in his 
hands, that he abandoned all idea of ever 
effecting any thing of the kind which 
should be at all adequate to his views, 
and the increase of his professional 
business and opening of other prospects 
prevented his ever making even a more 
limited use of his acquisitions. 

In 1825 and the following year Mr. 
Merivale was employed upon the Chan- 
cery Commission, and he devoted himself 
with great assiduity to the prosecution of 
this memorable essay in legal reform, of 
which he was a zealous advocate. He was 
appointed by Lord Eldon to a Commis- 
sionership of Bankruptcy under the old 
system, and, when the court was re- 
modelled in the year 1831, he was one of 
the reduced number who were selected to 
form its members. 

In the later years of his life Mr. Meri- 
vale returned with extraordinary vigour to 
the literary pursuits in which he most de- 
lighted. He entered with great interest 
into the theological questions which have 
excited so much of the public attention, 
and devoted himself more particularly to 
inquiries into the character and history of 
the dissenting bodies in the eighteenth 
century. He had himself long since re- 
nounced tbe peculiar tenets of the sect in 
which he had been brought up, and be- 
come a sincere member of the established 
Church ; but his grandfather’s voluminous 
letters and other remains* furnished him 
with stores of information on the history 
of dissent, and conferred additional in- 
terest upon it in his mind; so that he 
formed various plans for putting his ma- 
terials in a shape in which they might 
present an important contribution to the 
literature of the country. Various cir- 
cumstances, however, prevented any such 
design being carried into effect. 





* Mr. Merivale communicated to this 
Magazine the series of the Corres- 
pondence of Walter Moyle, esq. published 
in our volumes for 1838 and 1839. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, XXII. 


Mr. Merivale’s last literary effort, con- 
temporary with his acquisition of the 
German language in the few last years of 
his life, was a translation of the Minor 
Poems of Schiller. He just lived to see 
this production issue from the press, and 
to be encouraged to augur its favourable 
reception. Having enjoyed for u con- 
siderable time uninterrupted good health, 
and being in full possession of his usual 
strength and spirits, he was suddenly cut 
off by a stroke of apoplexy, on the 25th 
of April last, and was buried in the family 
vault in Hampstead churchyard the 2nd 
of the following month. 

Mr. Merivale married July 10, 1805, 
Louisa-Heath, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Drury of Cockwood House, Dawlish, for 
many years Head Master of Harrow 
School. By her he had a family of six 
sons and six daughters, of whom ail but 
two of the sons survive him. 





J. 8. Duncan, Esa. D.C.L. 
May 14. At Westfield Lodge, near 
Bath, aged 75, John Shute Duncan, esq. 
D.C.L. 


He was a native of Hampshire, and at 
the usual time was adopted into Win- 
chester College, where he formed, in early 
life, friendships which lasted throughout 
his existence, including the present vene- 
rable Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
former prime minister, Lord Sidmouth. 
From Winchester he was transplanted to 
New College, Oxford, where, by his 
talents and acquirements, he commanded 
the respect, and by his overflowing good- 
will to all around him he conciliated the 
affection, of his academic associates. He 
obtained the degree of M.A. Oct. 27, 
1794. Having fixed upon the law as a 
profession, he was calied to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 14, 1798, but never 
practised much as a barrister, his peculiar 
turn of mind impelling him to the culti- 
vation of science, and more especially to 
the study of nature, of which he was a 
fond admirer. And herein he set an ex- 
ample well worthy of imitation, by making 
science, as in truth she shouid be, the 
handmaid of religion; by regarding reli- 
gion as the Queen, and the sciences des- 
tined to be her attendant fellows, and in 
that capacity to bear her company; by 
exploring nature with a view of illustrat- 





+ This publication was noticed in our 
last Magazine. We have been informed 
that the pieces marked with the signature 
A in the volume are by Dr. Anster, the 
translator of Faust; those with the sig- 
natures H and C, by Mr. Merivale and 
his son the Rev. Charles Merivale, 
respectively.—£dit. 
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ing the power, wisdom, and the goodness 
of the Creator, as manifested in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 
Thus, whilst he found constant employ- 
ment for his curious researches, he so ap- 
plied his knowledge as to render it valuable 
in giving him true wisdom and under- 
standing. Not only, however, in the pur- 
suit of science was every thing made by 
him subservient to the religious priniple, 
but it was this which was his guide in 
every department of social life, and which 
strengthened and enlarged those social 
obligations which bind man to man, Con- 
sidering mankind as members of one body, 
as pro‘essing one faith, having one hope of 
their calling, united by one worship, and 
acknowledging one common Father—all 
this gave birth within him toa lovely train 
of beneficent virtues, such as humility, 
resignation, mildness, meekness, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, which, while they adorn 
the scholar, are essential to the formation 
of the Christian character, and which 
closely tied him tothe wholerange of society 
in which he moved. In him Christian 
ebarity, rightly accounted the crown and 
consummation of all the evangelical vir- 
tues, shone pre-eminent. To this asser- 
tion the charitable institutions of Oxford 
and Bath bear amj;le testimony, aloud 
proclaiming him the poor man’s friend, 
whose countenance never beamed so 
b ightly with the moral sunshine of bene- 
volence as when, under Providence, he 
felt himself instrumental in advancing the 
weltare of the humbler classes,—as when 
he gladdened ‘‘ the poor that cried, and the 
farherless, and made the widow's heart to 
sing for joy.’? But amid this rare assem- 
blage of intellectual and moral qualities, 
which procured for bim deservedly from 
the University of Oxford the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law, no buman 
being ever felt more deeply than himself 
the necessity and efficacy of an atonement 
for human imperfection ; this was the sure 
anchor to which his soul cleaved unto the 
end. This consideration may serve to 
abate the sorrow of his mourning friends, 
who will never cease to’ venerate his me- 
mory with affectionate respect. May it 
be a balmy cordial to the surviving ‘ wife 
of his bosom,”’ to a brother to whom he 
has been ‘ as his own soul,” through a 
period lengthened beyond the allotted age 
of man. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientifie Insti- 
tution, held on the 6th of June, J. H. 
Markland, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. in the 
Chair, it wes unanimously resulved— 
‘© That this Committee, on their first as- 
sembling after the decease of John Shute 
Duncan, Esq. a Vice- Patron and Trustee 


of this Institution, are desirous of record- 
ing their feelings of deep regret at the loss 
which this, and every Institution in the 
city of Bath, devoted to purposes of cha- 
rity and usefulness, have sustained by that 
event. By the Members of this society 
Mr. Duncan’s memory must be especially 
cherished. By his liberality and judg- 
ment this Institution has been fostered 
from its origin; and by the watchful care 
which he and his brother, Mr. P. B. 
Duncan, have exercised in protecting its 
interests, its existence may be said to 
have been preserved. To that excellent 
relative, allied not only by blood, but by 
kindred pursuits and virtues, this Com- 
mittee would beg to convey these expres- 
sions of sympathy and respect. Resolved 
—That this resolution be transmitted by 
the Chairman to Mr. P. B. Duncan, and 
that a copy of the same be also trans- 
mitted to Mrs. Duncan."’ 





Dr. Joun Grant Matcoimson. 


March 23. At Dhoolia, John Grant 
Malcolmson, M.D. 

His medical and scientific character 
stood high in India, and many interesting 
papers from his pen have appeared during 
the last fourteen years in Prinsep’s Jour- 
nal, the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, the London Asiatic Society, 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, the British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Review, and that of the London 
Geological Society, in which last-named 
science he was an ardent and successful 
labourer, and explored not only an inte- 
resting portion of Scotland during a 
home-visit about four years ago, but also 
a considerable tract of Egypt, and a very 
wide sphere of Indian investigation. He 
was connected with the patriotic and 
liberal house of Sir Charles Forbes at 
Bombay, and contributed greatly to the 
establishment of the Museum, and the 
progress of literature and science which 
so honourably distinguishes that presi- 
dency. 

He left Bombay in the first week of 
February, and on his arrival at Surat 
immediately proceeded up the line ot the 
Taptee into the jungles towards Dhoolia. 
On the 27th of February he was seized 
with the jungle-fever, and had a long 
journey before him with only Bheel at- 
tendants. On the 19th of March he 
wrote a cheerful letter, when about forty 
miles trom Dhoolia, and represented 
himself as much recovered; but the 
symptoms were fallacious, and notwith. 
standing the cares of Dr. Hathorn, who 
attended him during the last four days, 
he sank on the evening of the 23rd, and 
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thus closed a bright scientific career in 
the midst of its toils and dangers. 





SEBASTIAN PETHER. 

March 18. At York Cottage, Batter- 
sea Fields, aged 54, Sebastian Pether, 
Painter of Moonlight Scenery. 

The subject of this brief memoir was 
the eldest son of Abraham Pether, one 
of the original Society of Artists, out of 
which arose the present Royal Academy, 
of which, however, he was not a member. 
He is usually designated by connoisseurs 
and dealers as ‘‘ old Pether.” His works 
are not numerous: they consist, prin- 
cipally, of firelights, moonlights, and sun- 
sets, and exhibit fine feeling and judg- 
ment, with admirable harmony of colour. 

Sebastian married young—‘‘ too young 
and too poor;” a large family followed ra- 
pidly ; in the course of a few years he 
found himself struggling to maintain a 
wife and nine children by the sole pro- 
duce of his pencil. Thus circumstanced, 
opportunities for developing his talents 
were very few ; and he had no chances 
of properly exhibiting them. As a mat- 
ter of course he soon fell into the hands 
of those harpies—the dealers. When 
once they had obtained power over him 
they took care to retain it: he was their 
victim all through life. Under their sole 
guardianship he continued to ‘‘ work, 
work.”” The eye of patronage never 
found bim out. The only “ patron”? he 
ever had was Lord De Tably, who com- 
missioned him—but not wisely—to paint 
a picture quite out of bis line, the sub- 
ject being a caravan overtaken by a whirl- 
wind, This, and some occasional em- 
ployment in painting birds, was, we are 
told, the whole of his ‘ help” apart from 
‘«the dealers.” 

In the spring of 1842, by the assistance 
of a picture-frame maker, he was enabled 
to paint three pictures, which he intended 
for exhibition, and they were sent to the 
Royal Academy for the purpose: the 
whole were rejected. It occasioned him 
deep despondency and great mortification. 
The reason he imagined to have been the 
enormous size and depth of the frames 
furnished by the person in whose hands 
he was placed by his necessities, 

During his career as an artist, although 
his works always ensured a ready sale, 
yet the low prices given by traders proved 
too small for the wants of so numerous 
a family ; and he passed a life, short, in. 
deed, but full of the most painful priva- 
tions that any man ever endured. He 
had received a good education, which he 
continually cultivated, the bent of his 
mind being the mechanical arts: he first 
suggested the idea and construction of the 
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stomach-pump to a surgeon, Mr. Jukes, 
whointroduced it tothe medical profession, 

His illness (of an inflammatory attack) 
was very brief ; and death perhaps found 
his work more than half achieved by the 
previous assaults of adversity and domes- 
tie trouble. During the three last years 
of his life he lost three grown-up children 
by consumption ; and, since the demise of 
the father, another son died in the West- 
minster Hospital of lockjaw, occasioned 
by an accident to the hand. The eldest 
son now living, William, is an artist in 
mosaic. A younger brother of Sebas- 
tian, Henry Pether, exhibits several de- 
signs of considerable ability at the Exhi- 
bition of Decorative Works. 

A subscription bas been opened to help 
his surviving family out of their terrible 
state of distress—the appeal of their 
friends is the more touching, and will 
come home the more to the hearts of 
those who read it, inasmuch as it asks a 
fund to enable one good member of the 
family to procure tools and materials by 
which he might contribute to the support 
of the rest. Subscriptions are received 
by the Editor of the «* Art Union,” from 
which publication the present article has 
been abridged. 





Tueopore Van Hotst. 

Feb. 12. In Perey-st. Tottentiam-court- 
road, aged 33, Mr. Theodore Van Holst. 

He was born in London Sept. 3, 1810, 
and was descended from a Livonian family, 
His father, about the close of the last 
century, settled in London as a teacher of 
music—a profession of which his elder 
brotber, Gustavus, is a_ distinguished 
member. In early youth the musical 
taste of Theodore was remarkable ; still 
earlier and still stronger was his bias for 
the arts. When a child he manifested 
much skill in drawing; and, having 
studied from the antique for some time at 
the British Museum, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, and be- 
came a favourite pupil of Fuseli. Asa 
mere boy he was looked upon as a mar- 
vel; in his tenth year, indeed, he attracted 
the notice of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, 
one day looking over his pencil sketches, 
gave him three guineas for one of them,—a 
circumstance to which Mr. Holst always 
referred with pleasure. It was the first 
emphatic encouragement to labour he had 
received. Subsequently, he executed 
many drawings for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
several of which were supposed to be 
commissioned by George IV. As a 
painter he followed the bent of his own 
genius, which neither public direction, 
the offer of commissions, nor privations, 
could alter, He could not disengage his 
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mind from romantic and gloomy subjects, 
which may be attributed to his natural 
disposition inclining to melancholy. ; 

~ It is singular that, strictly speaking, his 
earliest and his latest patron was Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. In 1831 he pur- 
chased a large picture of Holst, ‘ The 
Drinking Scene in Faust;’ and the picture 
upon which he was actually employed 
just prior to his death was a full-length 
fortrait of that gentleman, 

Of his other principal works the Bri- 
tish Institution at the present moment 
contains two—the one a landscape, the 
only one he ever painted ; the other ‘The 
Appearance of the Spirit to Lord Lyttel- 
ton,’ painted under great bodily suffering, 
He has left a Jarge number of sketches, 
some unfinished pictures, and a large pic- 
ture recently engraved, ‘ The Raising of 
Jairts’s Daughter,’ which, strange to say, 
was never sold. 

The genius of Mr. Holst was of a re- 
markable order, His peculiar style ori- 
ginated, no doubt, in his German descent, 
and in the visits he occasionally paid to 
the native land of his ancestors; for his 
works were essentially German in con- 
ception, composition, and execution, al- 
though with greater freedom and imagina- 
tive power than the artists of Germany 
usually exhibit. They were consequently 
unsuited to the general taste in England ; 
and his popularity was not commensurate 
with his desert. Often he permitted ex- 
travagant licence to accompany vigorous 
thought and brilliant fancy, marring the 
great purpose of art by reckless indif- 
ference to the impression produced upon 
the spectator. Very few of his pro- 
ductions were altogether free from eccen- 
tricity. His defects, however, arose from 
a superabundance and not from a paucity 
of talent. 

In person Mr. Holst was tall; latterly 
he had a slight stoop. The upper part 
of his face was intellectual; the lower 
part was, perhaps, the opposite,—it was, 
however, hidden in a great degree by a 
large moustache which he always wore.— 
(Abridged from the Art Union). 





Luict Canonica. 

Feb. In Milan, Luigi Canonica, the 
eminent architect. 

Nearly forty years have now elapsed 
since he began that great work of his at 
Milan--the “* Arena,’’ or amphitheatre, a 
work perfectly unique in modern times, 
being modelled after the similar structures 
of the ancients, and similarly intended 
for the exhibition of public games and 
festivals. It is an ellipsis in plan, whose 
longest diameter measures 780 English 
feet, and its shorter one 380; and is 


capable of containing 30,000 spectators. 
Among other buildings by him in the 
same city, those of most note are,—the 
beautiful Palazzo Belloni; the Casa 
Canonica, his own residence; and the 
three theatres—Teatro Ré, Carcano, and 
Filodrammatico. Besides these last 
mentioned he built two other theatres, at 
Brescia and Mantua; and designed a 
sixth, namely, the new theatre at Parma, 
which was executed by Bettoli. Very 
few architects, therefore, have erected so 
many edifices of that particular class. 
He has bequeathed 174,000 franes to the 
Primary Schools of Lombardy, and 
87,000 francs to the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Milan, for the purpose of edu- 
cating some deserving young men as 
painters, sculptors, or architects ; which 
two sums amount to upwards of 10,0007. 
sterling,—much greater, in proportion, 
for Italy than it would be here in Eng- 
land. 





Dr. Grorce SwIney. 

Jan.21. In Camden Town, Dr. 
George Swiney. 

Dr. Swiney was well known from his 
eccentric habits. He possessed a large 
fortune, but lived in the greatest seclusion, 
not going out of doors more than five or 
six times during an entire year. He had 
not shaved for the last two years, and his 
beard extended nearly to his waist. He 
was always most abstemious, but during 
the last few months, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his housekeeper, he would 
scarcely partake of any food, and for the 
last month he peremptorily refused to 
allow the slightest nourishment to pass 
his lips, excepting small quantities of 
cider and water. On the morning of his 
death his housekeeper called in a surgeon, 
who found him in a state of stupor, and 
prescribed for him, but he refused to take 
the medicine, and expired shortly after. 
By his will, he desired to be interred in 
St. Martin’s burial ground, Camden- 
town, and that his funeral should be on 
foot; his coffin to be covered with bright 
yellow cloth, and the pall and cloaks of 
the mourners to be of the same material. 
Three female children, clad in white, 
chosen by his chief executor, to precede 
the coffin, for which service he left to 
each of them a legacy of 20/., and also 
201. to be expended in providing their 
funeral dresses. 

He has bequeathed 50001. to the 
trustees of the British Museum, for the 
establishment of a lectureship on Geology, 
and 50007. to the Society of Arts, out of 
which sum the first freeholder in the 
kingdom that should reclaim the largest 
amount of waste lands, was to receive 
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100 guineas, to be presented in a goblet 
of equal value; this gift to be renewed 
every five years. Five gentlemen of high 
attainment in literature, art, and science, 
have been appointed by Dr. Swiney as 
his executors. There is little doubt the 
whole of his extraordinary requests will 
be rigidly adhered to. 


Cart. R, Fair, R.N. 

Lately. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Robert Fair, esq. Captain R.N. and 
K.H. commanding the Conway 26. 

He was a native of the county Cork. 
His services were distinguished and emi- 
nently meritorious, In 1804, when mas- 
ter of the Beaver sloop, with her boats 
and those of the Scorpion, he assisted in 
cutting out the Dutch brig Atlanta, of 
16 guns; and, while holding the same 
rauk in the Amethyst, he was officially 
praised for his gallantry at the captures 
of the French fiigates Thetis, in 1808, 
and the Niemen, in 1809. Subsequently, 
when lieutenant, he commanded a gun- 
boat in the Walcheren expedition, and 
afterwards, in command of the Locust 
gun-brig in 1811, he drove ashore near 
Calais and caused the destruction of a 
French brig of war. He was also at the 
blockade and siege of Dantzic in 1812. 
The Locust was paid off in July, 1814, 
and Lieutenant Fair appointed to the 
Tay 24, on the Sth. Sept. following. 
He subsequently commanded the Griper 
revenue cruiser, received a handsome 
sword from Lloyd’s for his humane and 
meritorious conduct on some particular 
occasion, and was promoted to the rank 
of Commander from the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, Sept. 6th, 1823. The Guelphic 
Order was conferred upon him in 1834; 
and post rank in 1837. He fitted out 
the Conway for the Cape station in May 
1843, 








JAMES Stuart. 

April 11. Aged 116, James Stuart, 
commonly known by the name of Jemmy 
Strength. 

He was born on Dec. 25, 1728, at 
Charlston, in South Carolina, United 
States. His father, General John Stuart, 
was a near relative of the Pretender 
Prince Charles, He left America when 
seven years of age, aud was a spectator 
at the battle of Preston Pans, and wit- 
nessed the death of Colonel Gardiner and 
the flight of Johnny Cope. He beheld 
the triumphal entry of Prince Charles 
into Edinburgh, and was a spectator at 
the battle of Culloden. When about 
20 years of age he enlisted in the 42nd 
Highlanders, in which regiment he re- 
mained about seven years. He was an 
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ensign in General Wolfe’s army, and 
fought at the battle of Quebec; after 
that war he sold his commission, but very 
soon after he again entered the army, and 
served during the American war, and was 
at the battle of Bunker’s hill. After this 
he entered the Navy, and served under 
Rodney. He was also for several years 
a sailor on board of merchant vessels. 
About sixty years ago he settled in Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, or rather in Tweed- 
mouth, and during that period he has 
travelled the borders as a wandering min- 
strel, scraping upon a wretched violin. 
He has had five wives and 27 children. 
Ten of his sons were killed in battle— 
five in the East Indies, two at Trafalgar, 
one at Waterloo, and two at Algiers. He 
was short in stature, but of remarkable 
strength; he is said, upon one occasion, 
about 30 years ago, to have gone beneath 
a cart loaded with hay, and carried it on 
his back for several yards. A fund was 
raised some time since which enabled the 
old man to spend the evening of his long 
and eventful life in comparative ease and 
comfort. He said a few weeks ago that 
he ‘‘ hadna been sae weel aff this hunder 
ear."’ 

His death was caused by an injury 
which he received from a fall on Thurs- 
day April 4. The remains of this ex. 
traordinary man were, on Sunday, April 
14, consigned to the tomb in Tweedmouth 
churchyard. ‘The funeral was attended 
by an immense concourse of people, con- 
siderably more than 1,000. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

April 16. Aged 69, the Rey. Samuel 
Best, Rector of South Dalton, near Be- 
verley, to which he was presented in 1802 
by Lord Hotham. 

4pril 18. At Blaenafon, near Nar- 
berth, the Rev. Daniel Evans, Curate of 
Llandycefn and Monachlog, Pembroke- 
shire, and late Curate of Cilmaenlwydd 
and Castellduran, Carmarthenshire. 

Aprill9. At Kedington, Suffolk, aged 
89, the Rev. Barrington Blomfield Syer, 
Rector of that parish, and for many years 
a magistrate of that county. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1778, and 
instituted to Kedington, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1800. 

At Bath, aged 47, the Rev. John 
Hunter, M.A. 

April 21. In his 80th year, the Rey. 
James Powell, for fifty-five years Vicar 
of Bitteswell, Leicestershire, to which he 
was presented in 1789 by the Haber- 
dashers’ Company of London, and for 
many years an active magistrate. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790, The beneficial effects of his 
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residence at Bitteswell are recorded, so 
long since as 1805, in Nichols’s Hist. of 
Leic. iv. 48. 

April 23. At Blackheath, aged 80, 
the Rev. John Kendall, M.A. Vicar of 
Budbrooke, near Warwick, and Master 
of the Earl of Leicester’s Hospital in that 
town. He was a native of Cumberland, 
and was brought up by his grandfather, 
the Rev. J. Kendall, Vicar of Isell, in 
that county. When very young he en- 
tered at Oxford, and shortly after he came 
to Warwick was a classical assistant at St. 
John’s Academy in that town, under the 
superintendence of a Mr. Fowler. He 
afterwards established a school on his own 
account in the West street, and he offi- 
ciated on Sundays as Curate at the neigh- 
bouring parish of Chesterton, and after- 
wards for a short time at Honiley. Having 
married a Miss Baly, who then kept a 
young ladies’ school in High streeet, he 
removed to her residence. ‘There he re- 
mained until 1794, when, on the death of 
the Rev. George Lillington, the Master of 
Leicester’s Hospital, he obtained that ap- 
pointment (it is believed by the interfe- 
rence of the late Earl of Warwick) from 
the hereditary patron, Sir John Shelley 
Sidney. To this hospital Mr. Kendall 
removed his school, carefully keeping it 
separate from the other parts of the 
building. In 1797 he had about 60 scho- 
lars. In 1802 the Warwick corporation 
gave him the Vicarage of Budbrooke, 
within two miles of Warwick; he then 
relinquished his school. In this school 
(or academy, as it was always cualled,) the 
sons of the gentry of the town and neigh- 
bourhood were educated. Many of his 
pupils afterwards finished their education 
at Rugby, as well as at other public se- 
minaries ; and it was remarked by the 
head master of that school that from no 
town had he received scholars better ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin classics than from Mr. Ken- 
dall. ‘The annual delivery of speeches by 
his scholars, prior to the Midsummer va- 
cation, at the Court House, in Warwick, 
added greatly to the high reputation he 
enjoyed. Mr. Kendall was much distin- 
guished as a reader and a preacher, and 
until the close of his long and useful life 
he was uniform in bis kindness to the 
young clergymen in his neighbourhood. 
He was a valued friend of the celebrated 
Dr. Parr, who bighly estimated his clas- 
sical attainments ; and those pupils who 
were so fortunate as to be placed under 
his cafe justly appreciated the great talent 
and kindly feeling of their respected tutor. 
He was kind to his parishioners, and his 
loss will long be felt by them. He was 
rather tall, and very gentlemanly in his 





deportment. Mrs. Kendall died three or 
four years ago. They had two daughters, 

April 24. The Rev. Enoch Thomas, 
Rector of Morfil, Perpetual Curate of 
Llanfair Nantgwyn, and for sixty years 
Curate of Whitchurch, co. Pembroke. 
He was presented to Llantair Nantgwyn 
in 1808 by Thomas Bowen, esq., and to 
Morfil in 1815 by Sir R. Phillips. 

April 27. In Brunswick-place, City- 
road, aged 92, the Rev. Henry Moore, 
formerly of Bristol, the confidential friend 
and biographer of the Rev. John Wesley, 

April 29. _ At Lanlivery, Cornwall, 
aged 62, the Rev. Nicholas Kendall, for 
29 years Vicar of that place, and for 39 
Vicar of Talland. He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1815. 

April 30. At Stour Provost, Dorset- 
shire, aged 58, the Rev. Henry James 
Slingsby, Rector of the parish. He was 
formerly Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, and was 
presented to Stour Provost by that society 
in 1833. 

May 4. Dr. Phipps, senior fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was the 
oldest of the senior fellows, and but for 
the state of his health would have been 
elected vice-provost on the death of Dr. 
Prior, last year. 

May 6. At Brighton, aged 45, the Rev. 
Peter Still, M.A. Curate of Cattistock, 
Dorset, formerly Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1824. He was a 
son of Peter Still, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
by Mary, daughter of W. Strong, esq. 
also of Lincoin’s Inn. 

May8. At Leeds, the Rev. Henry 
Kettlewell, B.A. formerly of St. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, Cambridge, eldest son of the 
late Rev. William Kettlewell, of Kik- 
heaton, near Huddersfield. 

Muay 8. At Godmanstone rectory, Dor- 
set, aged 30, the Rev. George Christopher 
Vicars, M.A. late Curate of Barlaston, 
Staffordshire. He was son of the Rector 
of Godmanstone, and was formerly of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

May 10, At Cranley, Surrey, aged 65, 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Tur- 
nour, great-uncle to the Earl of Winter- 
ton. He was the seventh son of Edward 
first Earl of Winterton, and the only sur- 
viving son by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Armstrong, of 
Godalming, esq. He was of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxtord, M.A. 1805, and was also 
M.A. of Cambridge. About twenty years 
ago he was for some years Curate to the 
Rev. Dr. White, at Hampstead, Middle- 
sex. Mr. Turnour married first, in 1799, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Richard. 
son, esq. (who was the second husband of 
his mother the dowager Countess of Win. 
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terton); she died in 1824; and secondly, 
in 1825, Rebecca, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. David Jones, who survives him. 
By the former lady he had four sons and 
two daughters; and by the latter, four 
sons and one daughter; ali of whom, ex- 
cept his eldest son, survive him. 

May 11. At Poppleton, Worcester- 
shire, aged 93, the Rev. George Dineley, 
for 63 years Rector of Churchill, and for 
58 years Rector of Poppleton. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Worcester college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. 1776, and that of B.D. 1786. He 
was presented to Churchill in 1781 by R. 
Berkeley, esq., and instituted to Popple- 
ton, which was in his own patronage, in 
1786. 

May 12. Aged 67, the Rev. James 
Buckoil, Vicar of Great Limber, Linc. He 
was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1800, and was presented to his living, in 
1830, by the Lord Chancellor. He died 
from injuries received from being thrown 
from his pony phaeton on the 10th of April. 
His second son, Mr. E. G. Buckoll, of 
Heckmondwike, near Leeds, surgeon, 
died six days before him, 

May 12. At Rhayader, aged 77, the 
Rev. John Williams M.A. Vicar of 
North Leverton, Nottinghamshire, and of 
South Stoke, Oxfordshire. He was pre- 
sented to the former living in 1795 by 
Christ Church Oxford; and to the latter 
in 1806, by the Prebendary of North Le- 
i in the collegiate church of South- 
well. 

May 13. At Loughgall. co. Armagh, 
aged 67, the Rev. Silver Oliver, for 37 
years Rector of that parish, 

May 13. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 
85, the Rev. William Garnett, late of the 
island of Barbadoes. He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1797. 

May 21. At Cranbourn, Dorsetshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Nathaniel Templeman. 
He was formerly of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1789, M.A. 1793 

May 24. Aged 76, the Rev. Robert 
Luke, senior Feilow of Sydney college, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 1790 as 
17th Senior Optime; M.A. 1793, and 
B.D. 1:00. 

May 25. In his 85th year, the Rev. 
Joseph Cock, of Newton hall, Viear of 
Chatton, and of Shilbottle, all in the 
county of Northumberland. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Queen's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1782 as 
15th Wrangler, M.A. 1785; was presented 
to both his livings in 1803 ; to Chatton by 
the Duke of Northumberland, and to Shil- 
bottle by the Lord Chancellor. 

June 8 Aged 33, the Rev. John 
M‘Gregor, B.A. Incumbent of Mellor, 
Derbyshire, 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 8. In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 
Mrs. De Castro. 

May 13. Aged 31, Capt. Marley Hut- 
chinson, late of the 53d regt. third son of 
the late G. P. Hutchinson, esq. of Eg- 
glestone, Durham. 

May 14. George Henry Horn, esq. of 
Craig’s-court, Charing Cross. 

May 15. Aged 62, Celia, wife of George 
William Wye, esq. of Kennington. 

May 1G. At Blackheath, aged 48, John 
William Hartshorne, esq. 

In Upper Albany-st. Regent’s Park, 
aged 47, Henriette-Julie, wife of Frede- 
rick Langley, esq. 

May 17. In Park-pl. Maida Hill West, 
aged 65, William Gentle, esq. formerly of 
Honduras. 

May 18. Maria, fourth dau. of the late 
Sir John Pinhorn. 

May 19. Aged 70, William Prosser, 
esq. of Goswell-st. one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Saddlers’ Company. 

In New Ormond-st. aged 72, Miss 
Jane Gaskell, a lineal descendant of Wil- 
liam Penn and Robert Barclay. 

May 20. In North Brixton, aged 73, 
James Dunford Capel, esq. one of the 
Cashiers of the Bank of England, having 
been in the service of the Bank 51 years. 

May 21. At Bayswater, aged 86, Mrs. 
Sarah Stafford, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Robert Stafford, esq. of Huntingdon. 

In Nottingham-pl. aged 67, Anne, re- 
lict of Patrick Bartlet, esq. 

At Morden college, Blackheath, aged 94, 
Mr. Joseph Webb, a veteran of the ill. fated 
Royal George. A few minutes before the 
loss of the ship he had, with a boat's 
crew, pulled off from the vessel, when a 
midshipman requested permission to re- 
turn, to fetch his dirk. Permission was 
granted, and the boat put back for that 
purpose ; but his stay being too long on 
board, the boat’s crew rowed off from the 
ship, which in a few minutes after sunk. 

May 22. At the house of his brother 
in Grosvenor-st. aged 42, the Hon. Charles 
Wortley, youngest son of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, President of the Council. He mar- 
ried Lady Emmeline Charlotte Elizabeth 
Manners, second daughter of the Duke of 
Rutland (the Poetess,) by whom he has 
left a son and daughter. 

Josephine-Catherine, only dau. of John 
Ince, esq. of Lower Grosvenor-p!. 

May 23. At Notting Hill-terr. Robert 
Scott, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

In Cumberland-st. Portman-sq. aged 
76, Eliza, wife of Adm. Carpenter. 

In the Wandsworth-road, aged 75, 
George Gaudin, esy. one of the Cashiers 
of the Bank of England. 

May 24, In Carlton House-terr. aged 
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69, William Crockford, esq. Adminis- 
tration with his will annexed (no executor 
being named therein) has been granted to 
Mrs. A. F. Crockford, his widow. The 
will is dated as late as last month, and 
gives the whole of his property to his wife 
in nearly the following words :—‘‘ I give 
and bequeath the whole of my property 
of whatever description unto my dear wife, 
and her heirs, relying on her doing what 
is right.’? The personal property alone is 
sworn under the sum of 200,000/. and it 
is rumoured that his real estate is worth 
150,0007. more. He formerly kept the 
fishmonger’s shop adjoining Temple Bar, 
and, by a series of successful speculations 
on the ‘‘ Turf,” was enabled to purchase 
the house in St. James’s-street, afterwards 
terribly famous as ‘‘ Crockford’s ;” and it 
is said that there the deceased amassed 
the bulk of his immense property. 

May 26. In Sackville-st. Piccadilly, 
Henry Budd, esq. of Oak House, Felthara, 
Middlesex. 

Whilst on a visit at George Alexander’s, 
esq. M.D. Sussex-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
76, Sarah, relict of Walter Strange Page, 
esq. of Rochester. 

May 28. In Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park, 
aged 60, George L. Wilder, esq. third son 
of the late Rev. Dr. Wilder, of Purley 
Hall, Berks. 

At Chelsea, aged 68, Mary, widow of 
the late William Tebbs, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

May 29. At Tottenham, aged 62, 
Thomas Porter, esq. 

In Vincent-sq. aged 81, Margaret, relict 
of William Tarte, esq. of Great James-st. 
Westminster. 

Mrs. John A. Pigott, of Heathcote-st. 
Mecklenburgh-sq. 

In Berkeley-sq. aged 63, Thomas Thorn- 
hill, esq. of Fixby Hall, Yorkshire, and 
Riddlesworth Hall, Norfolk, Secretary to 
the Jockey Club. 

May 30. At Brompton, Anne, only 
dau. of the late Nicholas R. Garner, esq. 
formerly of Barbadoes. 

in Augusta-terr. Clapham-road, aged 
55, Stephen Cundy, esq. 

May 31. In Tilney-st. Park-lane, aged 
86, Benjamin Rawson, esq. of Nidd Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

In York-terr. Regent’s Park, Alicia, 
relict of Andrew Seton Karr, esq. of Rip- 
pilaw, Roxburghshire. 

At Clapham-common, aged 81, Mary- 
Bless-Atkins, relict of John Pugh, esq. 
formerly of Gracechurch-st. 

In Russell-pl. aged 21, Albertina Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late J. C. Thierens, esq. 
of Demerara. 

At the house of his brother Mr. James 
Mead, ‘Trinity-st. Borough, aged 78, 
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George Mead, esq. late Superintendmg 
Surgeon in the Hon. East India Co.’s 
Service at St. Helena. 

In Piccadilly, aged 72, David Grove, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 70, Pike Channell, 
esq. 

Lately. In Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, 
aged 25, George Augustus Wingfield, esq. 
barrister-at-law, third son of the late John 
Wingfield, D.D. Prebendary of Worcester. 

In Welbeck-st. aged 64, John Finney, 
esq. 

June 1. In Brandenburgh-place, Ful- 
ham, aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. James 
Green, of Green’s Hotel, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

Aged 26, Edward-Germaine, youngest 
son of the late William Jones, esq. of 
Woodhall, Downham, Norfolk. 

June 2. At the Marquess of Downshire’s 
house, in Hanover-sq. Walter, infant son 
of Mr. and the Lady Charlotte Chetwynd. 

In Sloane-st. aged 14, Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of G. W. Griffith, esq. Pantywyn, 
Cardiganshire. 

June 3. In New Bridge-st. Blackfriars, 
Mary, wife of J. G. Conyers, esq. 

At Hampstead, Maria, wife of Edward 
Page Clowser, esq. 

June 4. At Dalston, aged 70, Licut.- 
Col. Robert Frederick, of Corsham, Wilts. 

At Tottenham, aged 73, Margaret, re- 
lict of John R. Mander, esq. of Stoke 
Newington. 

At Prince’s-pl. Kennington, aged 99, 
Jane, relict of Humphrey Bunster, esq. of 
Cornwall. 

June 5. In Albemarle-st. the Right 
Hon. Barbara, Baroness de Mauley. She 
was only child of Anthony fifth Earl of 
Shaftesbury, by Barbara, only dau. of Sir 
John Webb, of Canford, Dorset, and 
married, in 1814, the Hon. William F. S. 
Ponsonby, third son of Frederick Earl of 
Bessborough, created a Peer at the coro- 
nation of her Majesty. Her body was re- 
moved to Canford for interment. 

June 6. George Fraser, esq. late of 
Burwood-pl. and of Searle-st. Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Aged 59, George Bowes Watson, esq. 
of Clapham Park. 

June 7. At Brompton, aged 84, Ellen, 
relict of Dr. Heywood, many years resi- 
dent of Greenwich, and afterwards of 
Emsworth, Hants. 

In Mansfield-st. aged 22, the Lady 
Catharine Browne, third dau. of the Mar- 
quess of Sligo. 

June 9. At Brompton, aged 41, A. J. 
Jellicoe, esq. 

At Highbury, J. W. Sykes, esq. son of 
the late Mr. Sykes, of Newbury. 

June 10. At Islington, Emma, widow 
of Capt. John Bradly, R.N. 
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At Hornsey, aged 78, Charles Danvers, 
esq. of Croom’s Hill, Greenwich. 

June ll. Aged 34, William Tennant 
Harrison, esq. eldest son of Richard Har- 
rison, esq. of Doughty-st. 

In Chapel-st. Park-lane, Maria, relict 
of Francis Jodrell, esq. of Henbury Hall, 
Cheshire, and second dau. of the late Sir 
bs Lemon, Bart. She was married in 
1807. 

June 13. Maria, wife of J. G. Harris, 
esq. of Old Palace-yard. 

Aged 11, Basil-John-Leigh, eldest son ; 
also, on the 16th, aged 8, George-Alex- 
ander, second and only son of Basil Heron 
Godlie, esq. of the Ordnance Office, 
Tower, and of Goldie Leigh, Plumsted, 
Kent, and grandsons of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas Goldie, of Goldie Leigh, 
near Dumfries. 

June 14. In Somerset-st. Portman-sq, 
aged 63, Mary Vye Lee, of Ilfracombe, 
Devon. 

In Hyde Park Gardens, Capt. J. B. 
Morris, late of the 1st Dragoon Guards. 

Aged 52, Anna-Matilda, relict of Philip 
Western Wood, esq. and dau. of the late 
John Cowley, esq. of Guildford-st. 

June 15. Emily, wife of Philip Hughes, 
esq. of Fitzroy-sq. 

At Addison-terr. Kensington, John 
Baird, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aged 22, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
John Charrington, esq. 

June 17. In Euston-sq. aged 65, John 
Lainson, esq. For nearly ten years he 
filled the office of Alderman of Bread-street 
ward, in which he carried on business, 
under the firm of Lainson, White, and 
Co. Manchester warehousemen, for nearly 
half a century. He succeeded the late 
Mr. Alderman Atkins, in 1835, and served 
the office of sheriff in 1838. In 1842 the 
period for his being chosen Lord Mayor 
arrived, but, feeling himself incompetent to 
the duties of that office on account of ill 
health, he resigned his gown. He wasa 
magistrate for Middlesex. He has left a 
widow and large family. 

At Blackheath, aged 16, Charlotte- 
Powell, only dau. of J. Bannister, esq. of 
Coleshill-st. Euston-sq. 

June 18. At Blackheath Park, aged 22, 
Emma, second dau. of the late Robert 
Bill, esq. 

In Bernard-street, Russell-sq. aged 33, 
George Peregrine Nash, esq. eldest son 
of George Peregrine Nash, esq. of Bedford. 

At Camden villas, Camden Town, aged 
73, Ann, relict of Thomas Eagles Prentice, 
esq. of Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

June 19. In Conduit-st. Ebenezer Rae, 
esq. of Aigburth, Liverpool. 





Beps.—May 11.. Aged 74, Charles 
Gent. Maa, Vout, XXII, 


Short, esq. He was surgeon to the Bed- 
ford Infirmary from its foundation in 1802 
to the year 1832, when he was appointed 
Consulting Surgeon. He served the 
office of Mayor on three occasions in the 
old corporation, and during three suc- 
cessive years immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act ; on his 
election for the sixth time, the estima- 
tion of his friends and fellow-townsmen 
was testified by a presentation of plate. 

May 15. At Copt Hall, near Luton, 
aged 81, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Ebe- 
nezer M‘Culloh, esq. of Edinburgh, by 
his second wife, Penelope, sister of the 
late Patrick M‘Douall Crichton, fifth Earl 
of Dumfries. 

Berks.— May 20. At Windsor, Su- 
sannah, relict of R. Battiscombe, esq. 

May 22. Aged 70, John Engall, esq. 
who for nearly half a century (during four 
reigns) held the appointment of Steward 
at her Majesty’s Home Park, Windsor. 

June 5. At Reading, aged 70, Thomas 
Coles, esq. 

June 10. At Cookham Grove, aged 
52, Joseph Fleming, esq. of Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Buckxs.—May 19. At Little Germains, 
Chesham, Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Edward Lucas, esq. of Edmonton. 

Lately. At Edlesborough, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. F. H. Barker, 
Rector of North Church, Herts. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 8. At Little 
Abington, aged 38, Mary, wife of William 
Brown, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. William Salt, solicitor, Maldon. 

June 18. At Melbourne, Great Roy- 
ston, aged 89, James Wortham, esq. 

CuesHirne.—April 25. Beatrice, wife 
of Francis Philips, esq. of Bank hall, near 
Stockport, and of Abbey Cwm Hir, co, 
Radnor. 

CoraNnwaLi.—May 22. At Mevagis- 
sey, aged 86, John Pearce, esq. 

CuMBERLAND.—June 13. At White- 
haven, aged 73, John Harrison, esq. one 
of the justices of the peace, and a deputy- 
lieut. for Cumberland. 

Devon.— May 11. At Stonehouse, 
S. B. Douglas Anderson, Lieut. 49th regt. 

May 18. At Stonehouse, Anna-Rose- 
Bernard, youngest dau. of James Bleazby, 
esq. late of Cork. 

May 20. At Plymouth, Anne, wife of 
William Langdon, esq. of Inwood Lodge, 
Somerset. 

Lately. At lLympstone, aged 79, 
Catharine - Jane, relict of Col. John 
Thomas Wright, and sister of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart. She was married in 
1782. 

June 3. At Tiverton, aged 68, William 
Leigh, esq. late of — bs Somerset, 
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June'4. At Talaton, Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. L. P. Welland, and third dau. of 
the late Mr. Stone. 

June 9. At his seat, Cliffden, Teign- 
mouth, aged 93, Sir John Strachan, Bart. 
of Thornton. 

At his brother’sresidence, Tudor Lodge, 
Torquay, aged 67, Robert Hayward Lucas, 
esq. M.D. 

June 19, At his residence in the Close, 
Exeter, aged 62, Harry James, esq. 
Treasurer of the county of Devon. 

Dorset. — May 22. At Littleton, 
Blandford, aged 71, William Donaldson, 


esq. 

_- 6. At Fontmell rectory, aged 36, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. Browne, Curate 
of that parish. 

June 10. At Weymouth, Cecil, wife 
of Mr. Wm. Ansell, and niece of the late 
Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, leaving six 
children. 

Durnuam.—June 1. At Tees Cottage, 
Darlington, aged 38, Emily-Mary, wife of 
Edward T. Copley, esq. and dau. of Sir 
John Milbanke, Bart. of Halnaby Hall, 
Yorkshire. She was married in 1826. 

At Durham, Dr. G. A. Chayter, of 
Manchester. 

June 6. At Denton, aged 82, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Peacock, and 
mother of the Very Rev. the Dean of Ely. 

June 9. At Darlington, Mr. W. Back- 
house, senior partner of the old banking 
establishment of Backhouse and Co. Dar- 
lington. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, and attended the meeting- 
house in the evening as usual. He arose 
to address the congregation, and whilst 
speaking fell down and immediately ex- 
pired. 

Essex.—May 17. Aged 72, Thomas 
Addy, esq. of Writtle. 

May 18. At Colchester, Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Daniell, esq. 

June 1. At Boxtead Lodge, aged 82, 
William Fisher, esq. 

At Springfield, Mary, wife of Richard 
Brown, esq. of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

G.iovucesteR.—May 18. At Clifton, 
aged 23, William-Loftus, fifth son of the 
late Rev. John Digby, of New Park, co. 
Meath, and of Osberstown, co. Kildare. 

May 25. At Clifton, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Edmund Wylde. She was 
widow of Col. W. D. Knox, of Edinburgh, 
and eldest dau. of the late John Waite, 
esq. of Old Burlington-st. 

May 26. Aged 68, Mary, wife of Mi- 


chael Proctor, esq. of Twyning, near Tew- 
kesbury. 

May 29. Atthe residence of Samuel 
James, esq. Cotham-hill, aged 25, Edwin 
Thorne Wait, M.D. 

May 31. At Rose Villa, Hayle, aged 
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58, the wife of Hannibal Ellis, esq. She 
was the only survivor of one of the oldest 
families in Hayle. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 61, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Baron. 

At Cheltenham, aged 65, Lydia, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Prole, E.1.C.S. 

At Kingstone-house, Aylburton, aged 
61, John Morse, esq. 

In Field-place, near Stroud, aged 79, 
Stephen Clissold, esq. 

June 2. AtShirehampton, Georgiana- 
Rebecca, wife of Charles Clarke Dix, esq. 
and seventh dau. of the late Col. Bird, of 
Goitre-house, Monmouthshire. 

June 6. At Bristol, Harriette, wife of 
Dr. Symonds. 

June7. At Clifton, aged 58, Francis 
Adams, esq. 

Hants.—April 18. At Bishop’s Wal- 
tham, Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the 
late Richard Hinxman, esq. of Kitnock’s 
House. 

May 9. At Southtown, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of J. D. Burdon, esq.; also, on the 
22nd, Mary, her sister. 

May 15. At Alton, aged 87, Thomas 
Lee, esq. 

May 21. Aged 74, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Penford. She died very suddenly: verdict 
‘¢ Natural Death.’’ She has bequeathed 
the sum of 10007. to the South Hants In- 
firmary, and the same sum to the South- 
ampton Dispensary. 

May 23. At Romsey, in Hampshire, 
aged 77, Mr. John Young, sen. alderman 
of the corporation of town, of which he 
had been for upwards of fifty years a 
member. 

May 24. At Hollam House, Tichfield, 
Elizabeth, widow of James Anderson, esq. 

At the residence of the Lady Frances 
Stuart, Southampton, aged 49, John Ro- 
bert Baker, esq. of Exeter. 

At Southampton, Lacy Gray Ford, esq. 
late Physician-Gen. of the Bombay Medi- 
cal Estab. Hon. East India Co’s. service. 

May 28. At Holybourne, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Frederick, aged 80; and June 4, 
at Dalston, Middlesex, his brother, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Frederick, aged 70—sons of 
the late Gen. Frederick, formerly of 
Easterton. 

May 29. Capt. Thomas Collard, late 
of the 8lst Regt. and Adjutant of the 
South Hants Militia. 

Lately. At Winchester, aged 84, Mr. 
James Robbins, for upwards of sixty years 
an eminent bookseller and printer of that 
city, and bookseller to the school. 

At North-house, Horndean, Miss 
Richards, eldest dau. of the late John 
Richards, esq. 

June 9. Harriot-Ann, widow of John 
Duthy, esq. of Ropley, 
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Herts.—May 21. At Cheshunt, aged 
75, Joseph Batho, esq. 

June 1. At Otterspool, Mary-Anne, 
relict of George Woodford Thelluson, esq. 
brother of the first Lord Rendlesham, and 
uncle of the present Lord. She was the 
third daughter of Philip Fonnereau, esq. 
was raarried in 1791, and left a widow in 
1811, with two daughters, of whom the 
younger was married in 1813 to Henry 
Hoyle Oddie, esq. 

June2. At Albury Hall, aged 87, John 
Calvert, esq. 

June 4. Aged 59, Capt. Jellicoe Tur- 
ner, R.N. of Stevenage, fourth son of the 
late Charles Turner, esq. of Mount-hill 
' House, Rochester. He was appointed a 
retired Commander in 1840. 

June 5. At Theobald’s, aged 77, Jacob 
H. Busk, esq. 

JuneG, At Bushey, aged 59, Peter 
Lovekin, esq. late of Droxford Manor 
House, Hampshire. 

Kent.—May 9. At Hythe, aged 88, 
Ingram Hammond, esq. Alderman of that 
borough. 

May 13. At Bilting, Godmersham, aged 
58, William Henry Baldock, esq. 

May 22. AtTunbridge Wells, Margaret- 
Louisa, infant dau. of Lieut.-Col. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Nugent. 

May 23. At the rectory, East Malling, 
aged 81, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith. 

May 30. At Broad Oak, Brenchley, 
aged 76, Robert Withy, esq. 

June 1. At his residence, Nile Cottage, 
Gillingham, near Chatham, aged 72, Mr. 
Michal Austin, late of her Majesty’s dock- 
yard, Chatham. This old and meritorious 
officer was recently superannuated for ser- 
vices of nearly 59 years. He served in 
several general actions, and lost his right 
arm with the immortal Nelson in the Van- 
guard, at the action of the Nile, on the 
Ist Aug.—It is rather remarkable that he 
died on the anniversary of the glorious 
Ist June, in which he served under Lord 
Howe. 

June 5. At Tonbridge Wells, John 
Stone, esq. late of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

June 6. At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth- 
Mary, wife of John Henry Ord, esq. of 
Highbury, Middlesex. 

June 9. At Riverhead, aged 85, Jane 
widow of Donald Macleod, esq. of Gea- 
nies, Ross-shire, N.B. 

June ll. At Bromley, aged 30, John 
Acton, esq. 

June 16. At Ashurst Park, Alexander 
Q. Gordon, esq. second son of the late 
Alexander Gordon, esq. formerly of Great 
Myles, Essex. 

Lancaster.—May 13. At Liverpool, 
on her way to London (at the house of 


Mr. Cripps, surgeon), Mary-Anne-Char- 
lotte, wife of Alexander Magnay, esq. 
69th regt. (brother of the present Lord 
Mayor of Londen), second dau. of Henry 
de Bruyn, esq. of Hyde Park-sq. 

May 25. Aged 60, Mary, wife of 
Richard Woodward, esq. Gilnough, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors. 

May 30. At Liverpool, Robert Gifford, 
esq. third son of Charles Gifford, esq. 
Cliff End House, Exmouth, and nephew 
of the late Lord Gifford. 

LeicesterR.—May 21. Aged 86, Han- 
nah, relict of James Vann, esq. of Bel- 
grave. 

May 30. At Leicester, aged 30, Sarah- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. Robert Burnaby, 
Incumbent of St. George’s, of that place, 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. William Blow, 
Rector of Goodmanham. 

Lincotn.—May 28. At Stamford, 
aged 68, William Stevenson, esq. the 
death of whose brother was recorded in 
our Mag. for Feb. 1843. These gentle- 
men were born, lived, and died in the 
same house. Under their wills 1,000/. is 
given to the Stamford Infirmary, and by 


* deed 9,200/. is secured for building and 


endowing a church to be dedicated to St. 
Nicholas in Deeping Fen, an extraparo- 
chial district containing 15,000 acres. 

Lately. Aged 79, at Brigg, Jane, wi- 
dow of Joseph Hannath, esq. of Scam- 
blesby, and mother of John Hannath, 
M.D. of York. 

June 12. At Lincoln, Agnes, wife of 
the Rev. Frederick Tryon, of Market 
Deeping, formerly curate of Prestbury. 

June 16. Aged 11, Francis Richards 
Thirkill, only child of the late Francis 
Pulvertoft Thirkill, esq. and great-grand- 
son of Francis T. esq. who was many 
years town clerk of Boston, and clerk of 
the peace for the division of Holland. 

Mipp.esex.—May 10. At the Grove, 
Hounslow, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of 
James Ensor, esq. 

May 11. At Ealing, aged 47, Edw. 
Percy Sinnett, esq. of Ehrenberg-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, a contributor and reporter 
to the Morning Herald. His extensive in- 
formation and professional experience, his 
knowledge of the modern languages, as 
well as of classical literature, gave him 
great advantages, of which he made ef- 
fective use. 

May 30. At Twickenham, aged 35, 
Jane-Matilda, wife of Arthur Walker, esq. 
of King’s-road, Gray’s-inn. 

May 31. At Hampton, aged 63, Jenny, 
relict of William Berryman, esq. 

June 11. At Finchley, aged 70, Eliza, 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. Salvin. 

June 19. At Twickenham, aged 89, 
Mrs, Ann Davies, 
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Monmoutu.—May 29. At Oak Grove 
House, near Chepstow, aged 56, John 
Barnbridge, esq. 

Norro.x.— June 21. At Thetford, 
James Fison, esq. (of the firm of Messrs. 
James Fison and Son, woolstaplers,) one 
of the Magistrates of the borough of 
Thetford. At one of the wool fairs din- 
ners, the Earl of Albemarle designated 
him as the ‘‘ Emperor of the wool buyers.” 

NortHamMpton.—May 14. At Barn- 
well rectory, aged 53, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. R. M. Boultbee. 

At Peterborough, aged 81, Mary-Both- 
way, wife of Thomas White, esq. banker. 

May 24. At the rectory, Oundle, aged 
77, John Smith, esq. ° 

Oxrorp.—May 5. At Kencott, near 
Burford, aged 82, Charles Loder, esq. a 
Justice of the Peace for the county. 

May 29. At Queen’s college, Oxford, 
aged 20, James, only son of the Rev. James 
Jolliffe, Stoke Charity, Hants. 

June 18. At Oxford; aged 33, Cecilia, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Harington, D.D. 
Principal of Brasenose. 

SaLorp.—May 12. At the vicarage, 
Ellesmere, aged 83, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Cotton, Vicar. 

June 8. At Madeley, Anne, dau. of the 
late William Ferriday, esq. formerly of 
Badger. 

Somerset.—May 21. At Bath, Eliza, 
wife of John James Coward, esq. and dau. 
of John Legge, esq. a cousin of the Earl 
of Dartmouth. 

May 29. At Bruton, Lucinda, relict 
of Capt. Guyon, of Swaffham, and second 
dau. of the late Rev. C. Langford, Rector 
of Great Massingham. 

At Bath, aged 78, Harriet, widow of 
Thomas Pickard, esq. of Bloxworth House, 
Dorset. 

Lately. At Bathford, aged 88, Richard 
Cowper, esq. 

At Westfield House, Weston Lane, 
Bath, aged 79, Rebecca, wife of Lovell 
Todd, esq. 

June 1. At the rectory, Croscombe, 
near Wells, aged 33, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. W. P. Purvis. 

StaFrrorp.—Lately. At Cloyton Hall, 
aged 27, Mary, wife of John Ayshford 
Wise, esq. late of Forde House, Tot- 
ness. 

Surrotx.—May 24. At Rose Hill, 
Wixoe, aged 82, Josias Nottidge, esq. 

June 3. At Long Melford, Harriet- 
Alice, relict of the late Rev. Geo. Bret- 
tell, formerly Curate of Histon, Cam- 
bridgesh and eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
S. Halsted, of Great Thurlow, Suffolk. 

June 5. At Rushmere, near Ipswich, 


aged 29, Sarah-Anne, wife of T. W. I. 
M‘ Dougall, esq. of Ipswich, and youngest 
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dau. of the late Samuel Francis, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

June 6. Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
W. Kirby, Rector of Barham. 

Surrey.—4pril 11. At Richmond, aged 
74, Mr. John Lucas, for more than half a 
century keeper of Richmond Park. This si- 
tuation had been filled by his grandfather, 
his father, and himself in succession, for 
a period of 140 years. During the whole 
of his long service, until his last illness, 
he was never absent a fortnight from his 
duties. He enjoyed the regard not only 
of his private friends and acquaintance, 
but of many of the royal family, of the 
late Lord Sidmouth, and others of the 
nobility. He is succeeded by his son. 

May 14. At Morden rectory, the house 
of her brother-in-law the Rev. William 
Blackwell, aged 42, Anne-Duff, eldest 
dau. of Robert Hepburne, esq. of Clack- 
ington, North Britain. 

May 16. At Egham Hill, Emelia, wife 
of Christopher Bushman, esq. 

May 18. Aged 77, Mary, widow of 
Charles de St. Leu, esq. of Shalford, 
near Guildford, who died in April last. 

May 21. At Reigate, John Swayne, 
esq. of Trinity-sq. Southwark. 

May 24. At Thames Ditton, aged 80, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. Churchil}, for- 
merly of Chipping Ongar, Essex. 

Aged 54, John Richard Birnie, esq. of 
Frimley Hill, near Bagshot, formerly in 
the office of Messrs. Cox and Co. Craig’s- 
court, Charing-cross. 

June 1. Aged 28, George, fourth son 
of Thomas Mellersh, esq. of Godalming. 

June 10. At Windlesham, aged 51, 
Mrs. J. W. Taylor, widow of Col. J. W. 
Taylor, of the Bengal Army. 

June 15. At the Poplars, Mitcham, 
aged 19, Julia-Bryan Rudd. 

Sussex.—AMay 11. At Bognor, aged 
41, William Hunter, jun. esq. of Stock- 
well, and of the Stock Exchange. 

May 12. At Down House, Rotting- 
dean, aged 27, Eliza-Jane, wife of Wil- 
liam E. Frere, esq. Bombay Civil Service, 
and eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. Osborne, of 
Pengelly House, Cheshunt, Herts. 

May 17. At the rectory, Ewhurst, aged 
70, John Watts, esq. 

May 22. At Brighton, Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late John Lagier Lamotte, esq. 
formerly of Thorngrove, Worcestershire. 

May 25. At Kemp Town, Brighton, 
aged 68, the Most Hon. Elizabeth Al- 
bana Marchioness of Bristol. She was 
the eldest surviving daughter of Clot- 
worthy first Lord Templetown, by Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of Shuckburgh 
Boughton, esq. ; was married to the Mar- 
quess of Bristol in 1798, and has left issue 
five surviving sons and three daughters, 
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Her body was conveyed for interment to 
+ Neel vault at Ickworth church, Suf- 
folk. 

May 26. At Loxwood House, aged 73, 
John King, esq. many years a deputy- 
lieut. and formerly high sheriff of the 
county. 

Junel. At her seat, Coombe, aged 72, 
Mary, relict of Sir George Shiffner, Bart. 
She was the only daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Bridger, of Coombe, Knut. 
was married in 1787, and left a widow in 
1842, having had issue the present Ba- 
ronet, three other sons, and four daugh- 
ters. 

June 6. In New Steine, Brighton, aged 
27, Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
R. R. Knipe, of Hookfield Grove, Epsom, 
and Rector of Water Newton, Huntingd. 

June 12. At Brighton, aged 52, Samuel 
Hood, esq. M.D. 

June lj. At Worthing, aged 78, Miss 
Elizabeth Dealtry, of Rottingdean. 

Warwick.—May 13. At Leamington, 
aged 53, Frances, widow of Oliver Hatch, 
esq. 

May 18. At Leamington, Mary-Ann, 
wife of Capt. Bernard Granville Layard, 
26th Foot. 

Lately. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Major M‘Mahon, Hornton, Amelia, 
wife of the Rev. J. Morgan, of Burton 
Dassett vicarage, and sister of Mrs. Gen. 
Conyngham, Bath. 

June 2. At Leamington, aged 43, 
Uriah Davenport, esq. of Liverpool. 

Witts.—May 26. At Ingfield, near 
Settle, aged 25, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
H. J. Swale. 

May 27. Anna-Maria, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Edmund Benson, of the 
Close, Salisbury. 

June 10. At Stratton, near Swindon, 
Miss Anne Bradford, sister of the Rev. 
W. B. Bradford, of Eaton. Her death 
was caused by a fall from a pony carriage, 
combined with disease of the heart, with 
which she had been afflicted for some 
years. She had not sustained the slight- 
est outward injury, and her brother 
escaped almost unhurt. Verdict, ‘* Died 
of disease of the heart, accelerated by 
sudden fright.”’ 

June 17. At Great Bedwyn, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. John Ward, M.A. Vicar 
of that parish. She was the eldest child 
of Samuel Merriman, of Brook - street, 
M.D. and was born on the 14th of Au- 
gust 1802. She was married to Mr. 
Ward, at St. George’s Hanover-square, 
on the 9th Jan. 1823, and has left sur- 
viving issue two sons and five daughters. 

Yorx.—May 16. At Belle Vue, near 
Leeds, aged 62, Ann-Maria, wife of Ed- 
ward Coke Wilmot, esq. 
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May 22. At the house of his father 
William Pilkington, esq. of Hatfield, near 
Doncaster, aged 54, Redmond William 
Pilkington, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

May 26. At Little Woodhouse, near 
Leeds, James Musgrave, esq. one of the 
senior aldermen and a magistrate of the 
borough of Leeds. He was found dead 
in the evening in a lane not far from his 
own residence. He had left home only 
ten minutes before, and to all appearance 
had been tolerably well during the day, 
having been twice to the Wesleyan chapel, 
A coroner’s inquest was held, when, it 
appearing that he had died from disease 
of the heart, the jury returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Died by the visitation of God.’’ 

May 29. At the Rev. G. A. Jacob’s, 
Sheffield, aged 13, Henry Lea, only child 
of the late Henry Priestley, esq. of Haugh 
End, near Halifax. 

Lately. At Topcliffe vicarage, aged 
29, Harriet, wife of the Rev. Henry An- 
nesley Hawkins. 

June 12. At Leeds, aged 26, Frederic 
Freer, eldest son of the late William Ro- 
bertson, esq. Assistant Commissary-Gen. 
to the Forces. 

June 15. At Helmsley Blackmoor, 
George Flintoft, esq. Paymaster and Pur- 
ser R.N. 

June 18. Aged 88, William Burland, 
esq. of Groves House, near Howden. 

Wa.es.—May 18. Aged 76, Charles 
Poyser, esq. of the Priory, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire. 

May 22. At the vicarage, Northop, 
Flintshire, aged 20, Henry Archer Allen, 
esq. Lieut. in the 4th Royal Irish Dra. 
goon Guards. 

May 24. At Fonmon Castle, Glamor. 
gansh. Oliver Evan, infant son of Robert 
Oliver Jones, esq. 

Lately. At Llandovery, Carmarthensh. 
aged 80, William Harries, esq. of Swansea. 

At the Hay, Breconshire, aged 69, 
Thomas Bomford, esq. 

ScotLanp.—May 4. At Edinburgh, 
> ei wife of John Knapp, esq. 


May 12. In Edinburgh, Miss Christian 
Greig, dau. of the late David Greig, esq. 
of Hallgreig. 

May 17. In Largs Bay, two young 
midshipmen of the Shearwater, Govern- 
ment surveying steamer, stationed oppo- 
site Largs; one named Jewell, between 
18 and 20 years of age; the other, in his 
18th year, was Charles- Digby, son of E. J. 
Cayley, esq. M P. for the north riding of 
Yorkshire. He had distinguished himself 
in the ‘ Rodney,’’ on the coast of Sy:ia, 
and had been awarded a medal for the 
victories at Acre, and other places on that 
coast, They were amusing themselves in 
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a small open boat, when a gale came on 
from the north-east, and, as they neglected 
to slacken sail, the little craft was run 
under water while she was rounding the 
north end of the Larger Cumbrae. The 
accident was observed from the deck 
of the ‘‘ Vulcan,” another Government 
steamer lying in the bay with her steam 
up, and she immediately proceeded to the 
spot, but nothing was found floating ex- 
cepting the two caps of the deceased. 

May 21. At Edinburgh, Laura, wife 
of Charles Stannard Eustace, esq. of the 
co. Kildare. 

May 22. At Belchester, Berwickshire, 
George Dickson, esq. of Stonefold and 
Belchester. 

June 6. At Succoth, Dumbartonshire, 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bart. She was the eldest daughter 
of John Balfour, esq. of Balbirnie, co. 
Fife ; and was married to Sir Archibald in 
17 _ by whom she leaves a numerous fa- 
mily. 

June 13. At Edinburgh, aged 77, 
Thomas Charles Hope, M.D. F.L.S., 
Professor of Chemistry for nearly half a 
century in Edinburgh University. At the 
close of the winter session before last he 
felt himself compelled by increasing years 
to resign the Professorship which he had 
so long and so ably filled. 

IrELAND.—May 7. At Crocknolina, 
near Broadhaven, in Erris, aged 122, 
Grace Devit. Her mental faculties seemed 
unimpaired when she conversed of things 
long gone by, but she spoke like a child 
of matters of recent occurrence. 

May 15. At Dublin, Janette, wife of 
Edward Mayne, esq. of Norfolk-crescent, 
London. 

May 19. At Ballinamore House, co. 
Mayo, aged 56, Anne, relict of Anthony 
Ormsby, esq. Lieut.-Col. North Mayo 
Militia. 

June 2. At Ahascreagh, co. Galway, 
William Brackenbury, esq. formerly Lieut. 
in the 61st regt. late of Usselby House, 
Lincolnsh. and recently of Aswardby, near 
Spilsby, same county. 

June 7. Mr. Shannon, the mayor of 
Limerick. He died suddenly, in the act 
of presiding at a Repeal meeting in that 
town. 

Jrersey.—June 14. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 30, Frances-Mary, only dau. of the 
late Major Shairp, of Kirkton, Linlith- 
gowshire, Scotland, and sister of S. F. 
Shairp, esq. banker, Totnes. 

East Inpirs.—Feb. 6. At Moul- 
mein, aged 27, in the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, Assistant Surgeon 
Robert Wood Spry, son of the late James 
Hume Spry, esq. of Clapham, and for- 
merly of Charterhouse-sq. 
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March ,. At Moulmein, Capt. Richard 
L. Coxe, of the 84th Regt. eldest son of 
the Rev. Charles Coxe, Newtown Lodge, 
Hungerford. 

April 7. At Deesa, aged 17, Second 
Lieut. Eustace Montatt Maude, of the 
Ist. Bombay European Fusiliers. 

April 15. At Calcutta, aged 35, John 
Bensley Thornhill, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service. 

April 22. At Mhow, aged 23, Robert 
M. D. Delafosse, Ensign of the 26th 
Bombay N.I., third son of the Rev. D. 
C. Delafosse, Rector of Shere, Surrey. 

West Inpies.—Mareh 15. On the 
passage from Jamaica to Bermuda, aged 
20, Mr. William Wilbraham, Mate of 
H.M.S. ‘Illustrious,’ only son of the 
late Capt. Wilbraham, R.N., and nephew 
of G. Wilbraham, esq. of Delamere House, 
Cheshire. 

March 17. In the Bahama Islands, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Pelham Stan- 
hope Aldrich, and dau. of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Bridges, of Hollesley, Suffolk. 

April 2. On board the ‘General 
Palmer”’ transport, off Santa Lucia, Lieut. 
Eustace Moffat, of the 46th Regt. late 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. at 
Barbadoes. 

April 10. At Barbadoes, aged 49, 
John Lucie Smith, LL.D. of Demerara. 

May 11. At Dominica, the wife of Dr. 
Alexander Stewart, Senior Surgeon to the 
Forces. 

ABROAD.—Jan. 13. Atsea, on board 
H.M.S. “ Rattlesnake,” on her voyage 
from Hong Kong to Portsmouth, Capt. 
Henry Geary, of the Royal Artillery. 

Jan. 14. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 30, James Alexander, son of 
John Robinson, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

Jan. 20. At Bronti, Bungonia, New 
South Wales, Mary-Anne, wife of W. F. 
Baker, esq. R.N. 

Feb. 1. At Hong Kong, Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. John Irvine. 

March 14. At sea, on board the 
‘¢ Thomas Coutts,” aged 40, H. F. Boaden, 
esq. He was yougest son of the late James 
Boaden, esq. well known in the literary 
and dramatic world, and for a long period 
filled the responsible situation of Agent 
to Her Majesty’s Navy, to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the Crown. 

April 11. At New York, aged 77, 
Jacob Walton, esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
White. 

May 5. At Malta, Major Thomas 
Clibborn, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, youngest 
son of the late Henry Clibborn, esq. 
Lyssanisky, King’s County, Ireland. 

May 10. At Berlin, at a very advanced 
age, General Borstell, commander of the 
cavalry. The King loses in him one of 
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his most faithful servants and wisest coun- 
cillors; the country one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens; and the army one 
of its bravest and greatest leaders during 
the war of liberty from 1813 to 1815. 

May 12. At Rome, Thomas Aubin, 
esq. resident at Rome, and for many years 
attached to her Majesty’s Legation in 
Tuscany. 

May 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Kate, 
only dau. of Dr. Derbishire. 

May 21. In France, Admiral Lalande. 
His death is a severe loss to the French 
navy, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished officers. He commanded 
the Mediterranean fleet in 1840. 


Osrrvary. 
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June 1, At Rome, Lady Adam, wife 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, G.C.B. 

June 2. At Cadenabbia, near Como, 
aged 30, Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
John Bayntun Scratton, esq. of Milton 
Hall, Prettlewell, Essex. 

June 9. At Brussels, Susanna, widow 
of Col. Duncan Presgrave, of the Hon, 
East India Company’s Service. 

June 11. At Paris, Horatio, youngest 
son of the late Sir Richard Phillips. 

June 13. At the Chateau de Capécure, 
near Boulogne, Henry Charles Pocock, 
esq. late of the 74th Regt. and youngest 
son of the late Sir George Pocock, Bart. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from May 25 to Jung 22, 1844, (5 weeks.) 


P Under 15.,.......2119 
Petes tay ptt37 | 15 to 60.........1495 (urge 
meee 60 and upwards 818 





Age not specified 5 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s djs d|s ad] s @|e dj s d. 
55 7] 31 2421 5132 5 [34 7 | 82 10 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. Os. to 7/. 0s. —Kent Pockets, 62. 4s, to 112, 11s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 21. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 12. 8s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 52. 15s, 
SMITHFIELD, June 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


PAE, iciwinccerskicnsesck 2s. 6d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, June 15, 
Mutton.,......ccecsses0s.28. Sd. to 4s. Od. Beasts ..... seine 2752 Calves 204 
Veal ....ccccsee oe seseeedS. 2d. to 4a, 4d. SheepandLambs 34,150 Pigs 361 
POP Eivcccsccccccsssrcscu, SE toa BE. 





COAL MARKET, June 21. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 3d. to 22s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 173.———Ellesmere and Chester, 65}. Grand Junction, 263. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 10}. Leeds and Liverpool, 640. Regent’s, 25. 
——Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 1134. St. Katharine’s, 115.—— East 
and West India, 138. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 217. Great 
Western, 123.——London and Southwestern, 64}. Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 88. —— West Middlesex, 125. —— Globe Insurance, 143. Guardian, 
51.—Hope, 7}.-—— Chartered Gas, 67}.——Imperial Gas, 82. —— Pheenj, 
Gas, 38, London and Westminster Bank, 263. Reversionary Interest, 104, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp. 





From May 26 to June 25, 1814, both inclusive. 











































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. I Faprenheit’s Therm. 

! L a4, e fi = 4 & 4) ° 

Ee alse! a | S/S e| 2 (sz g 

SSiISEl sg ise gs | PSISE Sse 8g 

PS SS z loz) g || Weather. [SSi06)| 2 loz] g Weather, 

Aaa SR) 3 joe S| 7 | 

9 saan | ‘gears | a a cacat i ' } 

May °° °| ° lin. pts, |! | ° | * | ° fia, pts, 

26 45 49 | 44 (30, 17} fair, cloudy || 11 | 64 | 70 | 57 |, 20 |/fair, cloudy 

27 49 50 49 , 16!/do. bvy rain || 12 | 66 | 74 | 62 | 20 fo 

28 | 54 59 | 47 29, 90 | do.cldysit.do |) 13 | 70 | 76 | 58 29, 98 |\do. hy shwrs, 

29 | 49 | 52 46 | , 95 do. do. hydo,|) 14 | 65 | 70 | 56 (30, 04 | fine, cloudy 

30, 51 | 57 | 46, 99 | do. do. 15 | 60 | 68 | 52) , 06 |\do. 

31 | 49 | 57 | 48 '30, 03 | cloudy, fair || 16 | 60 | 63 | 56 | , 18 |do. 

Ju.l 59 66 | 47 29, 98 fair, cloudy | 17 | 65.| 69 | 56 | 3 13 |do. cloudy 
2 5b 57 | 47 | , 99) cloudy, fair || 18 | 60 | 63 | 56 (29, 74 | cl. fr. slt rain 
3 | 54 | 60 | 52 /30, 02| fair, cloudy || 19 55 | 62 53) , 91 | do.do.do.do, 
4| 5b 58/53) , 10} do. 20 | 55 69 | 57 |30, 03 | do.do.do.do. 
5 | 65 70 , 67 [29, 95| (fine, cloudy |] 21 | 68 | 72 | 63 [29, 95 | fine 
6 G61 75/57! ,77 | rain, fair,do.| 22 | 69 15) 60, 82 do 
7, 61 | 67| 55| , 88|cloudy,do. || 23 74! 81 68 , 74 |do, 

8 | 63 | 69 59 |30, 04 | do. do. fine |] 24 74) 80 | 64! ° 70 \do. cloudy 
9 | 61 | 69 | 56, , 02 | do. do. | 25 | 60 | 61 | 50 | , 66 jconstant rain 
10 631 70: 357 | , O1 'frelyshwy rn.! | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

e/#4| 3 s if it 2 8s a 

SE} SIEs le, 8 lbs £1 gle Sls .| os 

Sa) S23 (SS Peg C8 eS |wsl ealsd) § | Ex. Bills, 

2 3 21,2), 5) Se [SS Slo sss] . 

“4 | se | ea ISSISBI/ AS ISS ESSE = £1000. 

pei ve] oso |acl23 al Ele sisnl "n x 

G| sz oa] BO * : ian} “in < 35% 2 <3 

FIAlamy | ie % 5 ‘ 

29/1993 98§ | 993 |——'1014) 102} | 12}|—\——/289 '94.92pm.| 73 71 pm. 

30/200 | 98; | 99g |1012 1019) 1023 94pm. | 72 70pm. 

31'200 | 98 | 99g |——1013! 102; | 12} 289 | 92pm. | 70 72pm. 
1200 | 98; | 993 |——'102 | 103 | 12 —|288 |__| 72 70pm. 
3)1993; 99 | 100 {102 |102 | 103% | 12 —-|288 | —_—____| 72 70pm. 
4)1993) 993 | 1004 |——,102§) 1034 | 12}}——| -—|2894) 94 pm. | 72 70pm. 
5}1993| 993 | 1025) 12} 73. 71pm. 
61200 | 99; 1023 12 71 pm. 
7200 | 994 ——|—|1024, 12 \—-—| 92 pm. 71 73pm. 
gi1993} 99 | 1012) 123|/——| 94pm. | 71 73pm. 

101995] 983 |———/102 /1015 123|——| 73 71pm. 

11]1993] 982 |———|——'1013; ——-|_ 12} _!—_|__| 92 pm. | 73 71 pm. 

12)1993| 982. ——'—_—1013, 123| 973; —-|| 94 pm. | 73. TZ pm. 

13/1983] 983 | |_1013. ee 9294pm.| 72 74pm. 

141198 | 983 | 102 {1015 | 124'—| 3 75 pm. 

1511983] 98} |——!102 |1014! Bann: HOLE 74 76pm. 

171198}, 98} |-——|101; 1013 | 124] 76 74pm. 

18)1983} 983 |———|— 1013 | 12§, 98j——|—— 95 pm. | 74 76 pm. 

19|198 | 994 |————_—1024' | 124} ——|__| 93 pm. | 75 73pm. 

20/1973 994 |———|102 |102 | | 123}—-| 95 pm. | 73. 75pm. 

21/1974 993 ——}1024) | 123 | 73° 75pm. 

22/198: 99g |———|——11024! | 123 9495pm.| 73 T5pm. 

aqiiost; 993 |——!——l02}/___ 19} __|__|__ 94. 96pm.| 75. 72 pm. 

25/1983] 994 ——|___1024| | 123|___|_|_lo4 96pm.| 74 72 pm. 

26 | 993 1025 | 123 72 74pm, 

| 




















Sid. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








